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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
thir Diſcourſe, that being the Atheiſm moſt in 
faſhion. 
Nor is any thing more pertinent to the deſign 
| of the diſcourſe intended concerning Gods Tem- 
| ple; which importing worſhip to be done to bim, 
requires firſt a ſteady belief that he is. 
| And ſurely the | i ] inſcribed of old, as Plu- 
tarch tells us, on the Delphick Temple ;, ſignif) 
ing ( as, after divers other conjeures be ——_— 
it to do) Thou doſt exiſt, is an inſcription,much 
more fitly ſet in view , at our entrance into the 
Temple of the Living God, whoſe name is 1 AM. 
Amidſt the ales entertainments of which 
Temple (made more intimate to you than þu- 
mane diſcourſe can make it ) may you ſpend many 
happy days in this world, as a preparative, and 
introduttion to an happier eternity in the other. 
| IP hereto he is under many and deep obligations, 
| by any means , to contribute to bis nttermoſt, 
Il who muſt ( eſpecially inthe offices relating to this 
Temple) profeſs himſelf, 


ſ My Honoured Lord, 
Your Lordſhips moſt humbly 


d , Devoted Servant 


Yobn Howe. 


THE 


'. LIVING TEMPLE, 


Or the Notion Improved, 
That a Good Ban is the Temple of God, 


PART I, 


CHAP. I. 


This Notion Common. Amuthorities needleſs. 
Infignificant with the Atheiftical. Who bave 
made it more neceſſary to defend Religion, 

| and a Temple in general than this or that. 

Better defended againſt them by Pratiice and 

| " Uſethan Argument, Whereof they are un- 
capable.  - Often Diſpmtes of its Principles not 
neceſſary to the Prattiee of Religion. - Some 
conſideration of thoſe ſuppoſed in the general 

Notion of a Temple,” pertinent ( bowever ) to 

this Diſcourſe, 


T is fo well known that this Notion hath 
tong obtain'd in the world, that we nced 
not quote ſayings to avouch it z wherc- 

| with not the ſacred Writings only, but others, 
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even of Pagans themſelves , would plentifully 
furniſh us. 

But as Authorities are, ina plain caſe, need- 
IeG_to_unprejudic'd minds 3 ſo will they be 
uſeleſs to the prejudic'd , be theale never {0 
plain. Nor is any prejudice _— or leſs vin- 
cible than that of -profanc minds againſt Reli- 
gion. With ſuch; it would, in the preſent ar- 
gument , ſignifi little to tell them what hath 
been faid or thought before by any others. 
Not becauſe it is, their genera] courſe to be ſo 
very circumſpe&- and wary, us never to ap- 
prove or aſſent to any thing , unleſs upon the 
cleareſt and moſt convincing, demonſtration: 
but from their peculiar diſlike of thoſe things 
only , that are of this ſpecial import and ten- 
dency. Diſcourſe to them what you will of a 
Temple, and it'witl be nauſcous and unſavou- 
ry-: not ab being cxols to their reaſon (which 
they arc as little qurious to gratihic as any other 
ſort of men) but-rq theix, ill hatnour, and the 
diſaffected temper" of their mind >, whenge al- 
ſo (though they cannot ſoon or calily:get that 
maſtery over their underſtandings herein, yet 
becauſe they would. fain have t., fo) they do 
what they can to believe Religion-nothing elſe 
but the effect of timerous fancy, and a Temple, 
conſequently, one of the moſt idle impertinen- 
cics in the world. 


To theſe, the diſcuſſion of the notion 'we 
have propaſed to conſider , will be thought a 
beating the air, an endeavour to give conli- 
ſtency to a ſhadow: And if their reaſon and 
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power could as well ſerve their purpoſe as their 
anger and ſcorn, they would ſoon tear up the 
holy ground on which a Temple is fer, and 
wholly ſubvert the Sacred Frame. 

I ſpeak of ſuch as deny the exiſtence of the 
ever bleſſed Deity 3 or (if chey are not arrived 
to that expreſs and formed miſ-beliet) whoſe 
bearts are enclined, and ready to determine, 
even againſt their miſ-giving and more (uſpi- 
cious minds , there is no God, Who, if they 
cannot as yet believe, do wiſh there were none: 
And fo ſtrongly as in a great degree to prepare 
them for that belief. That would fain baniſh 
him not only out of all their thoughts, but the 
world too. And to whom it is fo far from be- 
ing a grateful ſound , That-the Tabernacle of 
God is with men on carth, that they grudge to 
allow him a place in heaven. At leaſt it they 
are willing to admit the exiſtence of any Gcd 
atall, do ſay to him , Depart from us 3 and 
would have him ſo contined to heaven , that 
he and they may have nothing to do with one 
another. And do therefore rack their impious 
wits to ſerve their hypothelis either way 3 that 
under its proteftion they may ſecurely indulge 
themſelves in a courſe upon which they hnd the 
apprehenlion of a God intereſting himſelt in 
humane affairs, would have a very unfavourable 
and threatning aſpeR. 

They are therefore conſtrained to take great 
pains with themſelves, to diſcipline and cha- 
ſtiſe their minds and underſtandings to that 


tameneſs and patience, as contentedly to (uffer 
B the 
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the razing out of their moſt natural impreſſions 
and ſentiments. . And they reckon they have 
arrived to a very Heroical pertection, when 
they can paſs a ſcoft upon any thing that car- 
rics the leaft ſignitication with it of rhe fear of 
God; and can bc able to laugh at the weak 
and ſqueamiſh folly of thole ſofter and effemi- 
nate minds, that will trouble themſelves with 
a.:y thoughts or cares how to pleaſe and pro- 
pitiate a Deity : And doubt not but they have 
made all ſafe , and cficQually done their buſi- 
ncfs when they have learned to put the ignos 
minjous titles of frenzy and folly upon devo- 
tion in whatſoever drels, or garb3 to cry cant- 
ing, to any ſerious mention of the name of 
God, and break a bold adventurous jealt upon 
any the moſt ſacred Myſteries, or decent 
and awful ſolcmnitics of Religion. 

Theſe content not themſelves to encounter 
this or that Set, but Mankind 3 and reckon 
it too mcan and inglorious an atchievement to 
overturn one ſort of Temple or another 3 but 
would down with them all cven to the ground. 

And they are in rcaſon and jultice to pardon 
the emulation which they provoke of vying 
with them as to the univerſality of their de- 
lipn 3 and not regret it if they find there be 
any that think it thcir duty to wave a while 
lcrving the Temple of this or that party, as 
Ic{s confliderable, to detend that one wherein 
all men have a common interelt and concern- 
ment, 

Since matters arc brought to that cxigency 
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The Living Temple; 
and hazard, that it ſeems leſs neceſſary to con- 
tend about this or that mode of Religion, as 
whether there ought to be any at all. V\ hat 
was ſaid of a former age could never bettgr 
agrec to any than our own, that none was ever 
more fruitful of Religions and barren of k*ligt- 
on or true Piety. It conccrns us to conhder 
whether the fertility ot thoſe many doth not 
as well cauſe as accompany a barrenneſs in this 
one. And (lince the iniquity of the world 
hath made that too ſuitable, which were other- 
wiſe unſcemly in it (elf, to ſpeak of a Temple 
as a fortihed place , whoſe own ſacredneſs 
ought ever to have been its ſufficient fortihca- 
tion) it is time to be aware, leſt our forgetful 
heat and zeal in the defence of this or that out- 
work, do cxpole (not to ſay betray) the main 
fortreſs to aſſault and danger. Whilſt it hath 
long been by this means, a neglected forſaken 
thing and is more decayed by vacancy and 
diſufe,than it could ever have been by the moſt 
forcible battery 3 fo as cven to promiſe the rude 
aſſailant an ealic victory. Who fears to inſult 
over an cmpty difpirited dead Religion * which 
alive and (ivining in its native glory (as that 
Temple doth which is compacted ct lively 
tiones united to the living corner ſtone) bears 


- with it a magniticence and ſtate that would 


check a protane look , and dazle the preſum- 
ptuous cyc that durit yenture to glance at it ob» 
liquely, or with diſreſpect. The Temple of 
the living God, manifciily animated by his 
vital preicnce , would not only diſmay oppo-» 
B 3 Lit1on, 
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ſition , but command Veneration alſo: and 
be its own both Ornament and defence. Nor 
can it be deſtitute of that Preſence, if we our 
{clves render it not inhoſpitable, and make not 
its proper inhabitant become a ſtranger at 
home. It we preſerve in our ſelves a capacity 
ot the Divine Preſence , and keep the Temple 
of God in a poſture ht to receive him 3 he 
would then no more forſake it, than the foul, 
a ſound, and healthy body, not violated in any 
vital part : Butif he forſake it once, it then 
becomes an expoſcd and deſpiſed thing. And 
as the moſt impotent inconhiderable enemy can 
ſccurely trample on the dead body of the great- 
cft Hcroe, that alive carried awtulneſ(s and ter- 
ror in his looks: fo is the weak ſpirited Athe- 
iſt become as bold now as he was willing, be- 
fore, to make rude attempts upon the Temple 
ot God, when He hath been provoked to leave 
it, who is its life, ſtrength, and glory. 
Therefore as they who will not be treache- 
rous to the intercit of God and man, muſt own 
an obligation and neceſhty to apply themſelves 
to the (crious endeavour of reſtoring the life 
and honour of Religion. So will the caſc it 
ſelf be found to point out to us the proper 
courſc in order hereto. That 15, that it muſt 
rather be endeavoured by practice than by dif- 
putation. By contending, every one with him- 
{-1f, to excite the love of God in his own 
breaſt z ratacr than with the profane adverſary 
to kindle his anger 3 more aiming to foment 


and cherith the domeſtick continual hre of 
God's 


The Living Temple. 
God's Temple and Altar,than tranſmit a flame 
into the* enemies Camp. For what can this 
fignific ? and it ſcJdom fails to be the event of 
diſputing apainſt prejudice (eſpecially of dif- 
puting for the ſum of Religion at once againſt 
the pre-poſſeſſion of a ſenfual prophane tem- 
per, and a violent inclination and reſolvednefs 
to be wicked) to beget more wrath than con- 
vition, and ſooner to incenſe the impatient 
wretch than cnlighten him. And by how 
much the more cogent and enforcing reafon- 
ings are uſed, and the lefs is left the confoun- 
ded bafled creature to ſay, on behalf of a cauſe 
ſo equally deplorate and vile : The more he 
hnds himſelf concern'd to fortifie his obſtinate 
will, and ſupply his want of reaſon with re- 
ſolution. To hnd out the moſt expedite ways 
of diverting from what he hath no mind to 
conſider. To entertain himſelf with the moſt 
ſtupifying pleaſures (that muſt ſerve the ſame 
turn that opium is wont to do in the caſe of 
broken unquiet ſleep) or whatſoever may moſt 
effeCtually ſerve to mortifie any Divine Prin- 
ciple, and deſiroy all ſenſe of God out of his 
Soul. 

And how gratctul herein , and meritorious 
often are the alliltent raillerics of ſervile (and 
it may be mercenary) wits ? How highly ſhall 
he oblige them, that can furnith out py Libel a- 
gainſt Religion, and help them with more ar- 
tihcial ſpight to blaipheme what they cannot 
diſprove. And now ſha!l the ſcuprilous Pat- 
quil, and a few Botcles, work a more effectual 
B 4 con» 
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confutation of Religion , than all the reaſon 
and argument in the world ſhall be able to 
countervail. T his proves too often the ughap- 
py iſſue of miſ-applying what is moſt excellent 
in its own kind and place to improper and un» 
capable Subjects. 

And who ſ:cs not this to be the caſe with 
the modern Athcilt, who hath been purſu'd 
with that firength and vigour of argument 
even in gur own days, that would have baffled 
p-r{ons,, of any other temper than their own, 
into thame ard (il-ncc? And fo as no other 
ſupport hath been left to Irreligion, than a 
ſcnſleſs ſtupidity, an obſtinate reſolvednefs not 
to conſider, a faculty to ſtifle an argument with 
a jcatt, to charm their reaſon by ſenſual ſoft- 
neſics into a dead leep 3 with a {irict and cir- 
cumſpect care that it may never awake into any 
Cxerciſe above the condition of doz'd and halt- 
witted perſons or it it do, by the next de- 
bauch preſently to lay it faſt again. So that the 
very Principle tails in this fort of men, where- 
to in reaſoning we ſhould appeal and apply our 
ſclvcs. And it were almolt the ſame thing to 
oltgr arguments to the*+ {enilcls images or tor- 
fakcn carkaſſics oft men. It bclongs to the 
Grandeur of Religion to neglect the impotent 
aſlaules of thcle men : as it 15 a piece of glory, 
and b:ſpcaks a worthy pcrſons right undcr- 
{tanding and juſt value ot himſclt, to diſdain 
the combat with an incompetent or a foiled 
cn.my. It is becoming and fcemly that the 
grand ancient and received Truth which tends 
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The Living Temple. 
to, and is the reaſon of the godly life; do fome« 
times keep ſtate 3 and no more deſcend to per- 
pctual repeated janglings with every fcurrilous 
and impertinent trifler , than a . great' and re- 
doubted Prince would think it ht to diſpute 
the Rights of his Crown with a drunken di- 
{tracted Fool or a Mad-man. | 

Men of Atheiſtica! Perſ{wafions having aban- 
don'd their reaſon, need what will more pow- 
crtully ſtrike their ſenſe : Storms and Whirl- 
winds, Flames and Thunderbolts ; things not 
ſo apt immediately to work upon their under- 
ſtanding as their tear, and that will aftoniſh 
that they may convince : That the great God 
make himſelt known by the Judgments which 
he executes. Stripes are for the back of fools 
(as they are julily tiled that ſay in their bearts 
There is no God : ) But if it may be hoped any 
gentler method may prove effectual with any 
ot them, we are rather to expc& the good 
effect, trom the ſieady uniform courſe of their 
Actions and Converſation , who profeſs reve- 
rence and devotedneſs to an eternal Being : 
And the correſpondence of their way to their 
avow'd Principle, that acts them on agrecably 
tO it ſelf, and may alſo incur the ſenſe of the 
beholder , and gradually invite and draw his 
obſervation; than trom the-moſt ſevere and 
neceſſitating argumentation, that exaCcts a ſud- 
dain aſſent. 

At leaſt in a matter of fo clear and com- 
manding evidencc,realoning, mr ny times looks 
like trifling 3 and out of an hearty concerned- 
nels 
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The Living Temple. 
neGand jealouke for the honour of Religion, 
one would rather it ſhould march on , with an 
Heroical negle&t of bold and malapert cavil- 
ters : and only demonſtrate and recommend it 
felt, by its own vigorous, comely, coherent 
courſe, than make it ſelf cheap by_ diſcuſſing 
at every turn its Principles. As that Philoſo- 
pher who thought it the fitteſt way to confute 
the Ophifars againſt motion, only by walking, 

But we have nothing ſo conliderable obje- 
Qed ſt practical Religion as well as to de- 
ſerve the name of a Sophilm : (at leaſt no fo- 
philm ſo perplexing, in the caſe of Religious 
asof natural motion.) Jeers and Sarcaſms arc 
the moſt weighty convincing arguments. And 
let the deplorate crew mock on: There are 
thoſe in the world that will think they have, 
however, reaſon enough to perhiſt in the way 
of godlineſs: and that have already laid the 
foundation of that reverence which they bear 
toa Deity, more ſtrongly , than to be ſhaken, 
and beaten off from it by a jcſt. 

And theretore will not think it neccflary to 
have the Principles of their Religion vindica- 
ted afreſh every cine t icy are callcd to the pra- 
Qice of it. For (urcly they would be religious 
upon vcry uncertain terms, that will think 
themlſclves concern'd to fuſpend or diſcontinue 
their conrlc, as ott as tacy are encountred in it, 
with a wry mouth, or a diſtorted look 3 or that 
are apt to be put out of conceit with their Re- 
ligion by the laughter of a fool : Or by their 
cavils and taunts againſt the Rules and Princi- 
plcs 
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ples of it, whom only their own ſenſual tem- 


{ per, and impatience of ſerious ts have 


made willing to have them falſe. That any 
indced ſhould commence Religious, and perſiſt 
with blind Zeal in this or that diſcriminating 
Profetfion without ever conſidering why they 
ſhould do fo 3 is unmanly and abfurd : eſpe- 
cially when a groſs ignorance of the true rea- 
ſons and grounds of Religion ſhall be ſhadow- 
ed over with a nd awe and ſcrupulouf- 
neſs to enquire about things ſo ſacred. And an 


- inquiſitive temper ſhall have an ill character 


put upon it, as if rational and profane were 
words of the ſame fignification. Or as if rea- 
ſon and judgment were utterly ,cxecrated, and 
an unaccountable enthufiaſtick fury baptiz'd 
and hallowed the *only Principle of Religign. 
But when the marter hath undergone Ta. —4 a 
ſevere inquiſition, and been ſearche to the bot- 
tompprinciples havebeen examined,the ſtrength 
and hrmneſs hath been tried of its deepeſt and 
moſt tundamental grounds, andan approving 
judgment been paſt in the caſc.and a reſolution 
thereupon taken up of a ſuitable and corre» 
{pondent practice. After all this it were a vain 
and unwarrantable curiolity, to be perpetually 
perplexing, ones calie path, with new and ſuf- 
picious reſearches into the molt acknowledg'd 
things. Nor were this courſe a little prejudicial 
to the deſign and end of Religion (it we will 
allow it any at all) the retining of our minds, 
and the htting us for an happy eternity : For 
when ſhall that building be haiſh'd, the toun- 
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dations whereof muſt be every day torn up 
anew, upon pretence of further caution , and 
for more diligent ſearch ? Or when will he 
reach his journeys end that is continually vex'd 
(and often occalion'd to go back trom whence 
he came) by cauſleſs anxieties about his way 3 
and whether ever he began a right courſe yea 
or no ? 

Many go ſecurely on in a courſe moſt igno- 
miniouſly wicked and vile, without ever de- 
bating the matter with themſelves , or enqui- 
ring it there be any rational principle to juſti- 
he or bear them out. Much more may they 
with a chearful contidence perlilt in their well- 
choſen way; that have once fetled their reſo- 
lutions about it, upon firm and afſurcd grounds 
and principles » without "running over the 
fame courſe of reaſonings with themſelves, in 
reference to each ſingle devotional act 3; or 
thinking it neceflary every time they are to 
pray, to have it prov*d to them there is a God. 

And becauſe yet many of theſe do need ex- 
Citation , and though they are not deſtitute of 
pious ſentiments and inclinations, and have 
ſomewhat in them ot the ancient foundations 
and frame of a Icmple,* have yet by neglect 
{uffercd it to grow intodecay : It is therctore 
the principal intendment of this diſcourſe, not 
to aſſert the Principles ot Religion againit thoſe 
with whom they have no p'ace , but to, pro- 
pound what may forme way tcnd to reintorce 
and (ircngt 1cn them where they vitibly Jan- 
guiſh 3 and avakea ſuch as proicls a devoted- 
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neſs to God to the ſpeedy and vigorous endea- 
vour of repairing the ruines of his Temple in 
their own Breaſts. That they may thence hold 
forth a viſible repreſentation of an in-dwellin 
Deity, in effeQs and ations of life worthy o 
ſuch a Preſence, and render his enſhrined glo- 
ry tranſparent to the view and conviction of 
the irreligious and profane. Which hath more 
of hope in it, and is likely to be to better pur- 
= , than diſputing with them that more 

now how to jeſt than reaſon 3 and better un- 
derſtand the reliſhes of meat and drink , than 
the ſtrength of an argument. 

But though it -would be both an ungrateful 
and inſignihicant labour , and as talking to the 
wind, to diſcourſe of Religion with perſons 
that have abjur*d all ſeriouſneſs, and that can- 
not endure to think : And would be like hghe- 
ing with a ſtorm, to contend againſt the blaf- 
phemy and outrage of infolent 'mockers at 
whatever is Sacred and Divine 3 and were 
too much a debaſing of Religion to retort Sar- 
caſms, with men' not capable of being talke 
with in any other than ſuch: (that is, their 
own) language. Yet it wants neither its uſe 
nor pleaſure , to the moſt compofed minds, 
and that are moſt exempt trom wavering here- 
in, to view the frame ot their Religion, as it 
aptly, and even naturally, riſes and grows up 
from its very foundations. To contemplate its 
frſt Principles, which they may im the mean 
time find no preſent cauſe or inclination to 
diſpute. They will know how to conlider its 
molt 
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moſt fundamental not with doubt or 
ſuſpicion, but with admiration and delight ; 
= can withacalm and lilent pleaſure , enjoy 
the repoſe and reſt of a quiet and well-aſſured 
mind. Rejoycing and contented to know to 
themſelves (when others refuſe to partake with 
them in this joy) and feel all firm and ſtable 
under them, whexcupon cither the practice or 
the hopes of their Religion do depend. 

hed chew may be allo many others of good 
and pious inclinations, that have never yet 
apply'd themſelves to conlider the principal 
and moſt fundamental grounds of Religion, 
{ as to be able to give or diſcern any tolerable 
reaſon of them, For cither the fluggiſhneſs of 
ther own temper may have indiſpoled them to 
any more painful and laborious exerciſe of 
their minds, and made them be content with 
the eaſier courſe of taking every thing upon 
truſt, and imitating the example of others 3 
or they have been unhappily miſ-informed that 
it conliſts not with the reverence due to Religi- 
on to ſearch into the grounds of it. Yea and 
may have laid this for one of its main grounds 
that no excrciſe of Reaſon may have any place 
about it. Or perhaps having never tried , they 
apprehend a greater difficulty in coming to a 
clcar and certain reſolution hercin, than indeed 
there is Now ſuch need to be excited to (et 
their own thoughts awork this way, and to be 
alhfted herein. They thould - $4 conſider 
who gave them the undertiandings which they 
tcar to uſe? And can they uſe them to better 
pur- 
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ans oper ects gratitude to: him who 
made them intelligent , and. not |brute- Crea- 
tares, than in labouring to know., that they 
may alſo by a reaſonabletervice., worſhip and 
adore their Maker ? Are they mot to uſe their 
very ſenſes about the tratters of Religion 2 
For the ioifible wings of Gu, even bis terns} 
power and Godbead are tlearly ſeen, 8c. And 
their Faith comes by bearing. But what ? arc 
theſe more Sacred 'nd Divine; amd more akin 
to Religion than their Rexſar and Jadgmacns ; 
Withortt which wo thdr Acnfe: can be of no 
uſe to'thern herein ?'Or is: it the'befiiway of 
making vfe of what God hath wovcaled ' of 
himſelf 'by what{otver Means, not ro mnder- 
ſtand 'what he hethvevealed? It-iis moſt druc 
indeed; chat wheri we'buce come carly robe 
informed that Go@'hrarhi revealed (this. ov that 
thing, we are then readily to ſubjeA (and not 
oppoſe) our feeble reaſonings to his plain reve- 
lation. And it were a moſt inſolent and un- 
creaturely arrogance , to contend or not yield 
him the cauſe, though things have to us ſeemed 
otherwiſe. But it were as incxcuſable negli- 
gence , not to make uſe of our underftandimgs 
tothe beſt advantage 3 that we may both know 
that ſuch a Revelation is Divine , and what it 
ſignihes after we know whence it is. And any 
one that conſiders , will ſoon fee it were very 
unſeaſonable , at lcalt, to alledge the written 
Divint Revelation, as the ground of his Re- 
ligion , till he have gone lower, and fore- 
known ſome things (by and by to be infiſted 
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on) as preparatory and fundamental to the 
knowledge!ot this, 

And becauſe it is obvious to ſuppoſe how 
great an iticreaſe of ſtrength and vigour, pious 
minds may receive hence, how much it -may 
animate-them to the ſervice of the Temple, 
and contribute to their more cheartul progreſs 
in a religious courſe: \It will therefore not be 
beſides-our preſent purpoſe, 'but very purſuant 
to it, to conſider a while, not in the contenti- 
ous way of brawling and captious diſputation 
(the noiſe whereof is as unſuitable to the Tem- 
ple asthat of axes and haramers) but of calm 
and fober diſcourſe 3 - the; more principal and 
lowermoſt-grounds upon which the frame of 
Religion:refts, and to the ſuppoſal whereof the 
notion and uſe of any ſuch thing as a Temple 
in the world, do owe themſelyes. 
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r The tro mort principal grounds which a Temple 
» | ſuppoſes. 1. The exiſtence of "God. 2. Hit 
s Converſableneſs with men : Both argued from 
C common conſent; The former donbiful if ever 
t [ wholly deny'd in former days. The latter al- 
= ſo implied in the known general pratiice of 
n ſome or other Religion. Evidenc'd, in that 
i= ſome, no ftrangers to the world, bave thought 
n it the difference of man, The immodeſſy and 
d raſhneſs of the perſon's from whom any opp0- 
8-1 ſition can be expetied. Theſe two grounds pro- 
C b poſed to be more ſtrifily conſidered apart. And 
firſt the exiſtence of God, Wheve firſt the no- 
tion of God'is aſſigned. The parts whereof are 
propoſed to be evine'd ſeverally of ſome ex1- 
ſtent Being. 1. Eternity. 2. Self-origina- 
- "tion. 3. Independency. 4. Neceſſity of exi- 
ftence. 5, Self-aftivity. The impoſſibility 
this world ſhould be this neceſſary ſelf-dfiive 
| Being. The inconſiſtency of neceſſary alter- 
| able matter , mote largely deduced in a mar- 
ginal digreſſion. 6. Life. 7. Vaſt and migh- 
ty power, A Corollary. 


| N OW the grounds more neceſſary to 7 
« 
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be laid down, and which are ſuppo- 
fed in the moſt general notion of a 
Temple, are cfpecially thele two 3 
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| exiſtence of God, and 
His converſableneſ(s with men, 

For no notion- of a Temple can more calily 
Occur to any ones thoughts-, or 15 more agree- 
able to common acceptation » than that it- is 
un habitation wherein God is pleaſed to dwell 
among men. 

Therefore to the deliguation and uſe of it, 
or (which is all one) to the intention and ex- 
erciſe of Rdigion , the beliet or perſwalion is 
ncceſſary of thoſe two things (the ſame which 
we find made neceſlary on the ſame account) 
That God is, and that be is a rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek bim; as will appear when 
the manner and delign of that his abode with 
men (hall be conlidered. 

Theſe are-tht grounds upon which the- ſa- 
cred frame of -a Temple ought to fiand, and 
without which i muft be acknowledged an 
unſupported, airy fabrick. And fince it were 
vain to difcourte what a Temple is, or where- 
to the notion of it may be-applicd3 unleſs it 
be wcll reſolved that there 18, or ought to. be 
avy ſuch thing. The firength and tirmneks of 
this its double ground ſhould be tried and 
ſcarchr, - and of its pretenlions thereto. 

And though it be not ncceſlary jn a mattcr 
that is ſo plain, and wherein fo much is to be 
ſaid otharwile 4. yet it will not be impertingnt 
to conhder , Firlt, what Preicription (which 
in cledzing, of t£cles 15 not want to fignihe no» 
thing, will ſignitie in the prelent caſe. And, 

F:irit, For th: exiſtence of God , we nzed 
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not labour much to ſhew how conſtantly aud 
generally it hath bccn acknowledg'd through 

the whole world ; it being fo dithcult to pro- 

duce an uncontroverted inſtance of any that 

ever deny'd it in more aycient times. I or as tor 

them whoſe nawmcs have been jatamous amongſt 

men heretofore *'upon that account , there Parke 
hath been that (aid that, at leaft, wants not pro» 
bability tor the clearing them of fo foul an im+ 
putation : That is, that thcy were maliciouſly R 
repreſented as having deny'd the exiſtence of a 

Deity, becauſe they unpugned and derided the 

vulgar conccits, and poctical hifions of thoſe 

days concerning the multitude , and the ridi- 

culous attributes of their imaginary Deitics. 

Ot which fore Cicers mentions not a few ; Dt #atars 
Thcir being inflam'd withAnger,and mad with mY "i 

Luſt, their Wars, Fights, Wounds, their Has Rey 

treds, Diſcords, their Births and Deaths, &e, . 
Who though he (peak leſs favourably of ſome Protag. 
of theſe men, aud mentions one as doubting Aries: 
whether there were any Gods or noz(tor which 

cauſe his Book in the beginning whereot he 

had intimatcd that doubt, (as Cotts is brought 

in, informing, us ) was publickly burnt at 

Athens , and himfelt baniſht his Country) 

and two others * as expreſly denying them 5 * Diagera 

yet the morc generally decried + Patron of 4d Theo- 


Atheiſm ( as he bath been accounted ) he wor oye 


(who as Diogenes Lairtius in Ariſtip. reports) was ſfurnamed (©, 
afterwards $9», FfEpicyrus, whom alſo his own Epuile ro Me- 
naceus in Diogen 5 Latrtins acquits of Atheiſm , but not of Irrel;- 
gion; as hereafter may be obſerved» 
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makes Velleius highly vindicate from this im- 
putation, and ſay of him that he was the firſt 
that took notice that even nature it i{clt had 
impreſſed the notion of God upon the minds 
of all men : who allo gives us theſe as his 
words , «© What Nation 1s there or fort of mien 
* that hath not” without teaching, a certain 
« anticipation of the Gods , which he calls a 
* proleplis, a certain preventive, or fore-con- 
* ceived information of a thing in the mind, 
* without which nothing can be underſtood, 
©* or ſought, or diſpute& of. Unto which pur- 
poſe the ſame Author (as is commonly obſer- 
ved) elſewhere ſpeaks 3 That there is no Na- 
tion ſo barbarous, no one of all men ſo ſavage, 
as that ſome apprehenſion of the Gods hath noe 
* tintured his mind. That many do think in- 
deed corruptly of them , which is (faith he) 
the effect of vicious cuſtom. But all do belicve 
there is a Divine Power and Nature. Nor (as 
he there proceeds”) hath mens talking and 
aprccing, together effectcd this. It is not an opt- 
nion ſctled in mens minds by publick conttitu- 
tions and ſanGtions. But in every matter the 
conſent of all Nations is to be reckoned a law 
of. Nature. 

And whatever the apprehenlions of thoſe 
few (and ſome others that are wont to be men» 
tion'd under the ſame vile character) were in 
thus matter, yet {o inconfiderable hath the dif- 
{ent been 3 that, as another moſt ingenious Pa- 
gan Author writcs, © In ſo great a contenti- 
"on and varicty of opinions (that is concern- 

ing 
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*,ing what God is) herein you ſhall ſee the 
* law and rcaſon of every Country to be har- 
* monious and one. That there is one God the 
* King and Father of all--- That the many are 
* but the ſervants and co-raulers unto God. 
** That hercin the Greek and the Barbarian 
* ſays the ſame thing, The Iſlander and the 
* Inhabitant of the Continent, The Wiſe and 
* the fooliſh : Go to the utmoſt bounds of the 
& Occan, and you hnd God there. But if 
* (fays he) in all time there have been two or 
* three,*an athciltical, vile, ſenſleſs fort of per- 
** ſons,” whoſe own cycs and ears deceive them, 
* and who are maimecd in their vcry foul, an 
* irrational and ſtcrile ſort, as monſtrous crea» 
** tures, as a Lion without courage , an Ox 
; * without horns, or a bird without wings. 
*Yet out of thoſe you (hall underſtand fome- 
| * what of God. For they know and confeſs 
* him whether they will or no. 3. Yea,and 
the uſe of a Temple, and the exerciſe of Re- 
ligion (which ſuppoſe the ſecond ground allo 
as well as the fir{t) have been fo very common 
(though not altogether cqually common with 
the former, that it is the obſervation of that 
famed moraliſt, © That it one travel the world, 
* *tis pothble to,hnd Cities without Walls, 
*-without Letters, without Kings , without 
* Wealth, without Coin, without Schools and 
* Theatres. But a City without a Temple, or 
* that uſcth no Worſhip, Praycrs, &c. no one 
* ever ſaw. And he believes a City may more 
** calily be built without a foundation ( or 
\ C 3 ground 
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* ground to ſet it on) than any community of 

* men have or keep a conhiſtency *wpitbout Re- 
ligion. 

4. And it is no mean argument of che 
commonneſs of Religion, that there have been 
ſome in the world (and thoſe no Idiots nei- 
ther) that have accounted it the moſt conlti- 
tucnt and diſtinguiſhing thing in humane na- 
ture.So that Platonick Jew judgeth in vocation 
* of God with hope towards him to be, it we 
** will ſpcak the truth, the only genuine pro- 
* perty of Man, and Gaith that only h> who is 

acted by fuch an hope is a man , and he that 
* 1s deltitute of this hope 15 no man, pretcrring 
this account to the common dchnition (which 
he ſays is only of the concrete of man) that he 
's a reaſonable and mortal living creature. And 
ycthe extends not reaſon turther that is,to the 
intcrior creatures, for he had expreſly ſaid above 
{* That they who have no hope towards God, 
* have no part or ſhare in the rational nature. 

And a noble perſon of our own ſays, © That 
* upon accurate ſearch, Keligion and Faith ap- 
«* pear the only ultimate diftcrences of man 3 
© whercot neither Divine perteCtion is capa- 
«ble, nor brutal imperte&ion. Reaſon in his 
account deſuending low among the inftcriour 
creatures. But theſe agrecing more peculiarly 
to man, and fo univerſally that he athrms, 
{* There is no man wcll, and entirely in his 

wits that doth not worthip forme Deity. 

Who therefore accounted it a lcfs abſurdity 
fo admit (uth a thing as a rational Eealt , than 

an 
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an irreligious man. Now it theke have taken 

notice of any inſtances that ſeem'd to claim an 
exemption from this notion of Man ; they 
have rather thought ft to let them paſs as an 
anomalous ſort ot- creatures , reducible to no 
certain rank or order in the Creation 3 than 
that any ſhould be admitted into the ac- 
count, or be acknowledged of the Society of 
Mer , that were found deſtitute of an inclina» 
tion to worſhip the common Author of our 
beings. And according to this opinion; By 
whatſoever ſteps any ſhould advance in the de- 
nial of a Deity 3 thcy ſhould proceed by the 
ſame , to the abandoning their own humani- 
ty 3 and by ſaying there is no God, ſhould pro» 
ctiim themſclvcs no men, | 

However it diſcovers (which is all that is at 
preſent intended by it) the commonneſs,not to 
ſay abſolute univerlality , of Religion , in the 
obſervation of thele Perſons , whom we mult 
ſuppoſe no ſtrangers to the world in their own 
and former timcs. And if it afford any leſs 
ground for ſuch an obſcrvation in our preſent 
time, we only ſec as the world grows older 
it grows worle, and links into a deeper obli- 
vion of its original , as it recedes further from 
it. 

And (notwithſtanding) this ſo common a 
conſent is yet not without its weight and ftignt+ 
cancy to our preſent purpoſe. It we confider 

How impoſſible it is to give or imagine any 
tolerable account of its original, it we do not 
confels it natural, and refer it to that common 
C4 Authoe 
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Author of alt mature whom we are enquiring 
about : (of which ſo much is ſaid by * divers 
others, that nothing more needs here to be (aid 
about it, 5. And at lcaft ſo much is gained 
by it to a Temple, that unleſs ſome very plain 
and ungainſayable demonſtration be brought 
againſt the grounds of it (which will be time 
encugh to confider when we ſee it pretended 
to) no oppoſition, fit to be regarded, can ever 
be made to it. That is, none at all can poſhbly 
be made; but what ſhall proceed from the moſt 
ir:modeſt and raſh confidence , aniniated and 
bori up only by a delign of being moſt licen- 
tiouſly wicked , and of making the world be- 
come fo. Immodeſt conhdence it muſt be, for 
it i5not a Man, or a Nation, or an Ape that 
ſuch have to oppole, but Mankind 3; upon 
which they ſhall caſt, not ſome lighter reflect” 
on, but the vileſt and moſt opprobrious con- 
tumely, and {corn that can be imagined. That 
15 the imputation of ſo egregious folly and doa- 
tage, as all this while to have worthipped a 
ſhadow as the Author of their being 3 and a 
hement for their common parent. And this 
not the ruder only , and uninquihtive vulgar, 
but the wiſeſt and ynoſt confidering perſons in 
all times. Surcly leſs than clear and pregnant 
demonſtration ( at leaft-not wild incoherent 
{clt-confounding ſuppolitions and ſurmiſcs, of 
which more hercatter) will cvcr be thought 
ſufhcient to juſtihe the boldneſs of an attempt 
that ſhall carry this ſignitication with it. And 


it will be a conhdence equally raſh as immo- 
dell 
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deft. For what can be the undertakers hope, 
either of ſucceſs or reward ? Do they think it 
an cahe enterprize ? -and that a few quirks of 
malapert wit will ſerve the turn to baffle the 
Deity into nothing * and unteach the world 
Religion ? and raze out impreſſions renew'd 
and tranſmitted through ſo many ages? and 
perſwade the race of men to deſcend a peg 
lower, and bclieve they ought to live and ſhall 
die like the periſhing beaſt. Or do they expe 
to find men indiffcrent in a matter that con- 
cerns their common Praftice and Hope ? and 
whercin their zcal hath been wont to be ſuch 
as that it hath obtained to be proverbial , to 
ſtrive as for the very Altars. And what ſhould 
their reward be, when the natural tendency of 
their undertaking is to exclude themſelves 
from the expectation of any in another world ? 
And what will they expect in this from them 
whoſe Temples and Altars they go about to 
ſubvert ? Beſides, that if they be not hurried 
by a blind impetuous raſhneſs, they would 
conhider their danger , and apprehend them- 
ſelves concern'd to firike very ſure : For it 
there remain but the leaſt poſſibility that the 
matter is otherwiſe , and that the being doth 
exiſt whoſe honour and worſhip they contend 
againſt , they muſt underitand his favour to be 
ot ſome concernment to them 3 which they 
take but an ill couyſe to entitle themſelves un- 
to. Munch more have they reaſon to be folici- 
tous, when their horrid cauſe not only wants 
evidence 3 nor hath hitherto pretended to more 
than 
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than a bare. poſlibility of truth on their ſide; 
but hath foglear (and as yet altogether unrefu- 
ecd) evidence lying againlt it 3 that quite takes 
away that very poilibility, and all gruund for 
that miſcrable languiſhing hope, that it could 
ever haveafforded them. Therctore is it lefc 
alſo wholly unimaginable, what principle can 
animate their delign, other than a ſenſual hu- 
mour, impatient of reſtraints , or of any obli- 
gation to be ſober, juſt and honeſt, beyond 
what their own inclination, and (much mitta- 
ken) interett, or conveniency would lead them 
to. 

By all which we have a ſufficient meaſure 
of the perſons trom whom any oppolition un- 
to Religion can be expected , and how much 
their authority , their example or their ſcorn 
ought to lignitic with us. And that a more 
valuable oppolition cau never be made our 
expefience, both that hitherto it hath not 
been, and that it would have been it it could, 
might render us tolerably ſecure. For ſurely ic 
may well be ſuppoſed, that in a world ſo many 
apes loſt in wickedneſs, all imaginable trials 
would have been tnade to disburthen it of Re- 
ligion 3 and ſomewhat that had been ſpecious, 
at lealt, to that purpoſe, had bcen hit upon 3 if 
the matter had been any way polhible. And 
the more wicked the world hath been, a fo di- 
rely coutrary , and fo continually affaulted 
principle, not yet vanquiſhed , appears the 
more plainly invincible : And that the aſſaults 


have bcen from the luſis of men, rather rhan 
their 
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their reaſon, ſhews the more evidently , that 
their reaſon hath only wanted a ground to 
work upon > which if it could have been 
found, their Juſts had certainly preſt it to their 
ſervice in thi?warfare 3 and not have endured 
rather, the moleſtation oft continual checks 
and rebukes from it. 

Nor need we yet to let our minds hang in 
ſuſpence, or be in a dubious expeRation, that 
pothbly ſome or other great Wit may ariſe that 
thall pertorm {ome great thing in this matter, 
and diſcover the groundlcſnel(s and folly of Re- 
ligion by plain and undeniable reaſons, that 
have not as yet been thought on: But betake 
our ſelves to a firicter and cloſer conſideration 
of our own grounds , which it we can once 
hind to be certainly true , we may be ſure they 
are oP eternal truth,and no poilible contrivance 
or device can ever make them tale. 

Having therefore fecn what common con- 
ſent may contribute to the cltabliſhing of them 
zoyntly z we may now apply our (elves to gon» 
ſider and ſearch into cach of them (fo far as 
they are capable of a diſtinct conlideration) (e> 
verally and apart. Having {till this mark in 
our cye, our own conhrmation and excitation 
in reterence to what is the proper work and 
buſine(s of a Temple , Religion and converſa- 
tion with God : How little.loever any endea- 
vour in this kind may be apt to fignitic with 
the otherwiſe minded. 

And, firit for the exiſtence of God 3 that 
we may regularly and with evidence make it 
out 
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out to our ſelves, that he is, or doth exiſt, and 
may withal ſee what the beliet of his exiſt- 
ence will contribute towards the evincing of 
the reaſonableneſs of erefting 3 Temple to 
him. It is requiſite that we firſt ſettle a true 
notion of him in our mindsz or be at an 
agreement with our ſclves, what is that we 
mean, or would have to be fignihed by the 
name of God : otherwiſe we know not what 
we (eek, nor when we have found him, 

And though we muſt betorchand profeſled- 
ly avow that we take him to be ſuch a one as 
we can never comprehend in our thoughts. 
That this knowledge is too excellent for us, or 
he is more excellent than that we can per- 
fkeftly know him; yet it will be ſufficient to 
guide us in our ſearch after his exiſtence, it we 
can give ſuch a deſcription , or aſſign ſuch cer- 
tain characters of his being as will ſeverally or 
together diftinguiſhhim from all things'clie.For 
then we ſhall be able to call him by his own 
name, and fay this is God. Whatever his being 
may contain more 3 or whatſoever other pro» ' 
perties may belong to it beyond what we can as 
yet compals in our preſent thoughts of him. 

And ſuch an account we (hall have 
of what we are cnquiring after 3 it we have 
the conception in our minds of a# eternal 
uncauſed, independent, neceſſary Being that bath 
attive power, life, wiſdom, goodneſs, and whatſo- 
ever other ſuppoſable excellency , in the bigheſt 
perfetiion originally, in and of it ſelf. 
 Sucha Being we would with common _ 
ene 
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ſent expreſs by the name of God. Even they 
that would profeſs to deny or doubt of his ex- 
iſtence, yet muſt acknowledge this to be the 
notion of that which they | a or doubt of. 
Or if they ſhould fay this is not it , or (which 
is all one) that they do not deny or doubt of 
the exiſtence of ſuch a Being as this 3 they on 
the other hand that would argue for his exiſt- 
ence, may conclude the cauſe is yielded them. 


| This being that which they deſigned to con- 


tend for- 

It muſt indeed be acknowledg'd , that ſome 
things belonging to the notion of God might 
have been more expreſly named : But it was 
not neceſſary they ſhould , being ſafhciently 
included here, as will afterwards appear. Nor 
perhaps fo convenient 3 fome things, the ex- 
preſs mention wherot is omitted , being ſuch 
as more captious perſons might be apte at 
hrit to ſtartle atz which yet may , poſhbly as 
they are infinuated under other expreſſions be- 
come by degrees more inclinable to receive 
them afterwards. And however it this be not 
a full and adequate notion (as who can ever tell 
when we have an expreſs , diſtin particular 
notion of God, which we are ſure is adequate 
and full ?) it may however ſuffice, that it is a 
true one, as far as it goes, and fuch as cannot 
be miſtaken for the notion of any thing elſe. 
And it will be more eſpecially ſufhcient to our 
preſent purpoſe z if enough be comprehended 
m it to recommend him to us as a ht and wor- 
thy objc&t of Religion > and whereto a Tem- 
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ple ought to be deligned. As it will appear 
there is, when alſo we ſhall have added what is 
intended congcrning his converſablencls with 
men» The ground whercot is allo in great part 
included in this account of him; ſo that the 
conlideration of it cannot be wholly ſevered 
trom that of his exiſtence : as hath been inti- 
matcd above. That is, that if ſuch a Being ex- 
iſt, unto which this notion belongs; it will 
luthciently appear , he is ſuch as that he can 
converſe with men 3 though it doth not thence 
certainly tollow that he will. For it werea raſh 
and bold adventure to (ay he could not be God, 
it he did not <condeſcend to ſuch terms of xc- 
conciliation and converſe with apottate crea- 
tures. Whercot theretore more is to be (aid 
than the meer manifeſting his cxiltence in its 
own place, 

And as to this, that we may proceed gradu- 
ally, and in the moſt familiar and intelligible 
way that we can > we may 

1. Be moſt afſurcd, that there hath been 


ſomewhat or other trom all eternity, or that 


looking backward, fomewhat ot real being 
mult be conteſled eternal, Let fach, as have 
not bcen ufcd to think of any thing more than 
what they could {ce with their eyes 4 and 
to whom reaſoning only {cems diftcule, becaule 
they have not tricd what they can dom it3 
but uſe their thoughts alittle, and by moving 
them a tew calic iteps, they will ſoon hnd 
thamſelves as lure of this, as that they fee or 
hcar, or underſtand, or arc any things F 
or 
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For being ſure that ſomething -now is (that 
you ſec, for inſtance, or are ſomething.) You 
mult then acknowledge that cexrajaly either 
ſomething always was, and hath ever been, or 
been from all cternitys or elle you malt ſay, 
that ſometime nothing, was 3 or that «ll being 
once was not. And fo, tince you hnd that (ome- 
thing now is, that there was a time when any 
thing of being did begin to be , that is, that 
til} that time there was nothing + But now af 
that time ſomewhat firſt began to be.. For what 
can be plainer than that, it all being ſometime 
was net, and now ſome being is, £very thing 
of being had a beginning ? And thence ie 
would tollow that fome being, thet-is, the twik 
that ever began to, be , did of it del ſtart up 
out-of nothing, or made it felt ty be, wheu 
before, nothing was 

But now d@;you-na plainly fee that it -is 
alogether impoſlible any thing thould do fo3 
that is, . when i was as yet nothing, and when 
nothing at all as .yet was , that it ſhould 
make it {elf , ar come. into being of it felt? 
Fox ſure, making, {elf is doing-lomething. 
But can that which: is nothing do any thing ? 
unto all doing there rualt be forne daer.Where- 
fore a thing mult be before it can do any things 
and therefore it would follow that it was be- 
fore it was3 Or was and was not, was forme 
thing and nothing at the ſarze time. Yea, and 
it was divers fxom'it felt. For a cauſe mult be 
a diftin&t thing from that which is cau- 
{ed by it. Wherefore it is moſt apparent that 
ſome 
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ſome being hath ever been , or did never begin 
tobe, Whence further, 

2, It is alſo evident , that ſome being was 
xncauſed,/ or was ever ot it ſelf , without aty 
cauſe. For what never was from another had 
never any cauſe , tince; nothing could be its 
own cauſe. -And ſomewhat gas appears from 
what hath been faid-, never was from another: 
Or it may be plainly argued thus That cither 
ſome being'was uncauſcd,or all bcing was cau- 
ſed. But it-all being were caufed.then ſome one 
at leaſt was the caule of it (clt : which hath been 
already ſhown impoſſible. Therctore the ex» 
preſſon commonly uſed concerning the t.r{t Ze- 
ing that it was of #t ſelf, is only to be raken xe 
gatively, that is, that it was not of another, 
not poſitively, as it it did ſometime make it 
ſelf. Or, what there is pokitive , ſignited by 
that form of: (peech, is only to be raken thus, 
that it was # beitig of that nature , as that ir 
was impoſhible it ſhould ever not have been. 
Not that it did ever of j& ſelf ſtep out of not 
being into Being : Ot' which4more hercatter, 

- Andnow it-is hence further evident that 
ſome being, is independent wpon any other, 
that is;- whereas it already appears that ſome 
being did never depend on any other, as a pro- 
ducive/ cairſe, Or was not beholden to any 
other, thar it might come” into Beings It is 
thercupoh cqually evident ' that *tis fimplyin- 
dependent, 'or cannot -be behdIden to any for 
tor its continued being, - For what did never 
need a productive cauſe, doth as little necd a 
fuſtain- 
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ſuſtaining or conſerving cauſe. And, to make 


this more plain, eithcr ſome being, is indeper> * 


dent, or all being is dependent. But there is 
nothing without the compaſs of all being, 
whereon it may depend. Wherefore to fay, 
that all being doth depend, is to fay it depends 
on nothing, that is, that it depends not. For 
to depend cn nothing is not to depend. 

It is therefore a manifeſt contradiftion to 
ſay that all being doth depend : againſt which 
it is no relict to fay, that all beings do circu- 
larly depend on one another. For ſo, however 
the whole circle or ſphere of being, ſhould de- 
pend on'nothing , or one at laſt depend on it 
felt ; which negatively taken, as before, is truc, 
and the thing we contend for; that one, the 
common ſupport of all the reſt depends not 
on any thing without it felt. Whence allo it is 
plainly confequent. 

Fhat 4. Such a Being is neceſſary, or doth 
neceſlarily exiſt: that is, that it is of ſuch a 
nature as that it could not, or cannot bat be. 
For what is in being neither by its own choice, 
or any others, is neceflarily. Burt what was not 
made by it felt (which hath been ſhewn im*+ 
poſſible that any thing ſhould) nor by any othet 
(as it hath been proved , ſomething was not.) 
It is maniteſt jt neither depended on its own 
choice, nor any othcrs that it is. And therefore 
is exiſtence is not owing to choice at all, but 
to the neceſſity of its own nature. Wheretore 
it is always by a limple, abſolute, natural ne- 
cell ty ; 
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celſity 3 being of ſuch a nature, to which it is 
altogether repugnant , aud impoſſible ever 
not to have been, or cvcr to ceaſe from being, 
And now having gone thus far , and being af- 
ſured that hithcrto we tcel the ground firm un- 
der us 3 that is, having gained a full certainty 
that there is an eternal, uncauſed, independent 
neceſſary Being, and therefore actually, and 
evcrlaſtingly cxiſtingz we may advance one 
ſtep further, and with equal aſſurance, add, 

5. That this eternal, independent uncauſed 
Being, is ſeif-atiive, that is, (which is at pre- 
ſent meant) not ſuch as afts upon it ſelt , but 
that hath the power of aCting upon other 
things in and of it {clt , without deriving it 
from any other. Or at lea(t that there is ſuch a 
Bcing as is eternal, uncauſed , &c. having the 
power of ation 1n and ot it (clt. 

For cither ſuch a Being as hath been alrcady 
evinccd is of it (clt active or unactive, or ci- 
ther hath the power of action of 1t ſelf or not. 
It we will fay the latter , Ict it be conlidered 
what we ſay, and to what purpole we ſay it. 
Firſt, we are to weigh what it is we affirm, 
when we ſpeak of an cternal, uncauſed, inde- 
pendent, ncceſſary Being, that is ot it ſelf to- 
tally unattive, or deliitute of any aCtive power. 
It wc will fay there is ſome {uch thing, we will 
coutcſs when we have called it ſomething, it is 
a very lilly, deſpicablc, idle ſomething, and a 
ſomcthing, (it we look upon it alone) as good 
as nuthing. For there is but little odds be- 
tween 
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tween being nothing , and being able to do 
nothing. We will again confcls, eternity, 
ſelf-origination , independency , necellity of ye wit 
exiſtence, to be vcry great and highly dignify- acknow- 
ing attributes 3 and that import a molt uncon- ledge an 


T: » ewenlleoncy. FE hb I npropri- 
ceivable exccllency. For what higher glory can 2:74 


we aſcribe to any being , than to acknowledge word, & 
it to have bcen from cternity of it ſelf 3 with- irs conju- 
out being bcholden to any other , and to be 8*t< 5% 


gn . 071 tt fi 
ſuch as that it can be, and cannot but be in the TID : 


ſame ſtate, ſelt-ſubliſting, and ſclt-futhcient to times 
all eternity ? And what unconccivable myriads hereatier 


of little ſenſlefs Deities mult we upon that ſup- _, yet 


polition admit (as would appcar it it were fit ;, cecom- 
totrouble the Reader with an explication of penced by 
the nature and truc notion of matter, which their con- 


the being now ſuppoſed, mult be found to be !) doe ms 


But what can our reaſon either direct, or en- may per- 
dure, that we ſhould ſo uncongruoully miſplace haps find 
ſo magnificent attributes as theſe ? and aſcribe hen 
how te expreſs the ſenſe intended by then in other words, 
And they are uſed without ſuſpicion , that it can be thovghr 
they are meant ro fignifie as if ever God gave original 
to himſelf ; bur in the negative ſenſe thar he never received ir 
from any other; yea, and that he is, what is more than e quiva- 
leat ro his Being, ſelf-cauſed, vir. a Being of himlelf (o excellenrc 
a3 not to need or be capable ro admir any caule. Vid. 4. Selt.3. 
And with the expe&ation of che lame allowance which hath been 
given to 'Adldm'I-, or other like words. We alſo rake it for gran- 
ted (which ic may ſuthce ro hint here once for all) that when we 
uſc here the word Sel/-/ubſitent , it will be underſtood we inrend 
by it (without Logical or Meraphyfical nicery) not the meer Cx- 
cluſion of dependence on a ſubject, but on a caule, 
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the prime glory of the moſt excellent Being, 
unto that which is next to nothing ? What 


might further be ſaid to demonſtrate the im- 


poilibility of a ſelt-ſubliſting, and (elt-original, 


unactive being, will be here unſcafonable, and 
pre-occrupying. But it any in the mean time will 


be ſo ſullen as to ſay ſuch a thing, 


Lect it 2, be conlidered to what purpoſe they 
ſay it. Is it to exclude a neceſſary (eclt-aQive 
being? But it can ſignifie nothing to that 
purpoſe. For ſuch a Being they will be forced 


to acknowledge , let them do what they can 
(beſides putting, out their own eyes) notwith- 
ſtanding, For why will they acknowledge any 
neccary Being at all, that was ever ot it ſelf ? 
Is it not becauſe they cannot otherwiſe for their 
hearts tcll how it was ever poſſible that any 
thing at all could come into being ? But tind- 
ing that ſomething is, they arc compelPd to ac- 


knowledge that ſomething hath ever been, ne- 
ccſlarily, and ot it (elt. No other account could 
be given how other things came to be. But 


what ? doth it ſignitic any thing towards the 


giving an account of the original of all other 
things, to ſuppoſe only an eternal, ſeclt-ſubſiſt- 
ing, unactive Being ? Did that cauſe other 
things to be ? Will not their own breath choak 


them it they attempt to utter the felt-contra- 


dicting words, an wnachive cauſe, (i. ec. Eth- 
cient or Author) of any thing, 
not ſee they are as far trom their mark, or do 


And do they 


f 


no more towards the alligning the original ot 


all 
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all other things, by ſuppoſing an eternal, un- 
active Being only, than it they ſuppoſed none 
at all. That what can do nothing, can no more 
be the productive cauſe of another, than that 
which is nothing ? Wherefore by the ſame Rea- 
ſon that hath conſtrained us to acknowledge an 
eternal, uncauſed, independent, neceſſary Be- 
ing, we are alſo unavoidably led to acknow- 
ledge this Being to be ſelt-aCtive, or fuch as 
hath the power of ation in and of it ſelf. Or 
that there is certainly ſuch a Being, that is the 
cauſe of all the things which our ſenſe tells us 
are beſides exiſtent in the world. 

For what elec is left us to ſay or think ? will 
we think ft to fay thatall things we behold 
were as they arc neceſſarily exiſtent from all 
eternity ? That were to (peak againſt our own 
eyes, which continually behold the rife and fall 
of living things, of whatſoever fort or kind, 
that can come under their notice. And it were 
to ſpeak againſt the thing it ſelf that we fay, 
and to ſay and unſay the ſame thing in the ſame 
breath. For all the things we behold are. in 
ſome reſpect or other (internal, or external) 
coatinually changing , and therefore could ne- 
ver long be beheld as they are. And to fay 
theh, they have been continually changing 
from eternity, and yet have been neceſſarily, 
is unintelligible, and flat non-ſenſ(e.- For what 
is neceſſarily, is always the ſame; and what is 
in this or that poſture neceſſarily (that is by an 
intrinfick ſimple and abſolute neceſſity , which 
maſt be here meant) muſt be ever ſo. Where« 
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+A vd fore to ſuppoſe the world in this or that fate 
7 = neceſſarily z and yet that ſuch a ſtate is change- 
4 able, is an impollible, and ſelf-contradicting 


way this WY 
willnort ſuppofition. f 
afford us 
(though that be none of our preſent buſineſs) plain evidence that 
there can be no ſuch thing as neceſlary altcrable matter, may he 
examined by ſuch as think fir ro give themſelves rhe diverſion. 
For ler it be confidered, if every part and particle thar makes vp 
the matter of this univerſe, were it ſelf a nec:flary being, and of 
ir (elf from all ererniry , ir muſt have nor only its fimple being, 
bur irs being ſuch or ſuch, of ir (clf —_ or rather every 
thing of ir, or any way belonging to it , muſt be irs very fyple 
being ir ſelf. For whence ſhquld it receive any acceſhon to ir telf 
when it is ſuppoſed equally independent uporr irs fellows, as 
any 6f rhem upon ir? Suppoſe then only their various intercur- 
rent motion among themſelves, requiſite ro _ them to, and 
unice them in the compoſition of particular bodies, and no orher 
change of any orher individual particle need(\v! rherero, bur gnly 
of their figure, place, and (ciryarion, rill rhey ſhall come aptly ro 
be diſpoſed in the now artempred compokrtion. How is even this 
change poſſible } For ſuppoſe one of theſe particles from ererni- 
ty of ſuch 6r ſuch a figure, as triangular, hooked, &c. How can 
it loſe any thing from i ſelf, or foſter any alrerarion of irs figure 
which eſſencially and .necefſarily belonged to it from erernxy } 
That ro which *tis neceſſary to be ſach, cs impoſſible ro it nor r0 
be ſuch, Or ſuppoſe no alteration of figure( which Zp/cxrss admirs 
nor) were neceſſary 3 but of ſiruation and motion rill ir 
conveniently firvate. Even this change alſo will be ſimply im- 
poſſivle. Becauſe you can frame no mmaginarion of rhe exiſtence 
of chis or that particle, but you muſt ſuppoſe it in ſome or other 
#1, or point of (pace,and if ir be neceſſarily, ir is here neceſſarily; 
for whar is ſimply no where is nothiog.Bur if it be here neceſſarily 
(rhar is in this or rhat poine of ſpace, for inſome or other ir muſt 
be, and it cannor be here and there ar once) it muſt be here 
crernally, and can never not be here. Therefore we cay have ng 
notion of neceſſary alrerable or movable matter, which is nor in- 
conſiſtent and repugnant ro it ſelf, Therefore alſo motion muſt 
proceed from an immovable mover, as hath been (though upon 
anccher ground ) concluded of old. But how ation ad extrs ſtands 
zich the immyrab;liry of the Pciry muſt be ferchr from the confi- 
| deration 
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deration of other perfe&ions belonging thereto. Of' which Meta- 
phyſicians and Schoo/men may be conſulred , diſcourfing at large : 
See Saarer : Ledeſma de divina perſefFione, with many more at lea- 
lure. Wharſoever difficulry we may apprehend in this caſe. Or 
it we cannot ſo cafily conceive how an eternal mind, foreſeeing 
perfeHly all fururiry, cogerher with an crernal efficacious derermi- 
rion of will concerning the exiſtence of ſuch and ſuch things to 
ſuch an inſtant or poine of rime , can ſuffice to their produttion 
without a ſuper-added efflux of power at that inſtant : which 
would ſcem to infer ſomewhat of mutation ; yer as the former of 
theſe cannot be demonſirated inſufficient (nor ſhall we ever rec- 
kon our ſelves pinche in this matter till we ſee that plainly and 
fully done.) $o they are very o>ſtnarely blind that-cannor ſee 
upon the addition of the latter the vaſt difterence of theſe rwo 
caſes, vir, the facile ſilent egreſs of a ſufficient power ip purtucnce 
to a calm, complacenrial, eternal purpoſe; for the produttion of 
this creation, by which che Agent a&s nor upon it ſelf , but apen 
ts own creature made by its own ation; and the eternal blind 
ungovern'd a&jon of matrer upon it (elf, by which it is perpetu- 
ally changing ir ſelf, while yer ir is ſuppoſed neceſſarily what ir 
was before : And hew much more eafily. conceivable that is than 
this. How alfo liberry of a&ion confiſts with neceſſity of exiſtence, 
divers have fſhewn : ro which purpoſe ſomewhat nor” inconfide- 
rable may be ſeen, Ficin. lib. 2, cap. 12. de immortal &c. Bur in 
this there can he liccle pretence te imagine a difficulty. For our 
own being, though not ſimply, yer as to us is neceſſary, 2, #. ir is 
impos'd upon us ; for we come not into being by cur own choice 3 
and yet are conſcious to our ſelves of no prejudice hereby to our 
liberty of a&ing. Yea and not only doth the former confiſt with 
this latter, bur 15 inferr'd by ir, Of which ſee Gibbeuf de libert. 
Det, & creat. 


And to ſay any thing is changing from eter- 
nity, lignifes it is always undergoing a change 
which is never paſt over, that is, that it is eter 
nally unchang'd, and is ever the ſame. For the 
leaſt imaginable degree of change , is ſome 
change. What is in any the leaſt reſpe& chan- 
ged, is not in every reſpect the ſame, fuppole 
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then any thing in this preſent ſtate or poſture, 
and that it is eternally changing, in it + cither 
a new ſtate and potture is acquired, or not. It it 
be, the tormcr was temporary, and hath an 
end 3 and therefore the jult and adcquate mea- 
ſure of it was not ctcrnity, which hath no end 1 
much leſs of the change ot it, or the tranſition 
from the one ſtate to the other. But it no new 
ſtate or poſture be acquired (which any the 
leaſt gradual alteration would make) then it is 
cternally unchanged in any the leaſt degree, 
Therefore cternal changing is a manitelt con- 
tradiction. 

But if it be ſaid though eternity be not the 
nicaſure of one change 3 it may be of infinite 
changes endleſly ſucceeding one another. Even 
this alſo will be found contradictious and im- 
poſſible. For (net to trouble the Reader with 
the more intricate controverlie of the poſhbili- 
ty or impoſtibility of infinite or cternal ſucceſ- 
ſion, about which thcy who have a mind may 
conſult others. * 

[f this ſignific any thing to the preſent pur- 
poſe, it muſt mcan the infinite or etcrnal 
changes of a neceſſary being, And how theſe 
Very terms do clath with one another , mc- 
thinks any ſound mind might apprehend at the 
firſt mention of them 3 And how manitcltly rc- 
pugnant the things are , may be colleQed from 
what hath been ſaid z and eſpecially from what 
was. thought more fit to be annexcd in the 
Margin. 

But now ſince we hnd that the preſent ſtate 
Ol 
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of things is changeable , and aQtually chan- 
ging, .and that what is changable is not necel- 
farily, -and of it (elf. 

And lince it is evident that there is ſome 
neceſſary Being , otherwiſe nothing could ever 
have been , and that without action nothing 
could be from it. Sincealſo all change imports 
ſomewhat of paſſon, and all paſſion ſuppoſes, 
ation, and all action, ative power, and active 
power an original ſcat or ſubje& , that is ſelf- 
attive, or that hath the poxyer of ation in and 
of it (ct. For there could be no derivation of 
it from that which hath it not, and no frſt- 
derivation, but from that which hath it'origi- 
nally of it ſelf. And a firſt derivation there 
mutt be, fince all things that are or ever have 
been furnitht with it , and not of themſelves 
mult cither mediately or immediately haye de- 
rived it from that which had it of it ſelf. Ir is 
therefore manifeſt, that there is a neceſſary ſelf- 
ative Being, The cauſe and Author of this per- 
petually variable ſtate and frame of. things. 

And hence, 

6. Since we can' frame no notion of life xy. 
which ſelf-attive power doth not, at leaſt, com- , v1; 4. 
prchend (as upon trial we ſhall find that we witl al 
cannot) it is confequent that this Being is alſo prove irto 
originally vital, and the root of all vitality fuch 23 5pt- 
as hath life in or of ir felt, and from whence LEED 
it is propagatcd to evcry other livingthing. F der of Be- 

ings eſlen- 
rial vitality, or that lift be effential to them, (ſeems as diſtinguifhing 
4 property berween it and a body, as any other we can faſten up- 


On, that is, that though a body may be truly (aid ro live 3 yer ir 
lives 
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lives by a life that is accidental, and ſeparable from it. So as thar 
it may ceaſe ro live,and yer be a body ſtill z whereas a Spirit lives 
by its own eflence 3 ſo that it can no more ceaſe to live than to be, 
And as, where that eflence is borrowed and derived only, as 'ris 
with all created Spirirs, fo its life muſt needs be therewithal. So 
the eternal ſel{-lubfiſting Spirit, lives neceſſarily , and of ir ſelf, 
according as, neceſlarily and of it felf, 7t is, or bath its being. 

Which is only annoted , with a defign not to rrouble this dif- 
courſe with any diſquifition concerning rhe nature and other pro- 
pertics of a ſpiritual Being. Of which enough hath been, with 
great evidence, ſaid, by the incomparable Dr. More. 


And as we plainly ſee that this ſenſible 
world did ſometime begin to be, *tis alſo evi- 
dent it took its beginning from a Being cſlen- 
tially vital, and ive, that had it ſclt no be- 
ginning- Norcan we make a diſhculty to con» 
clude that this Being, (which now wc have 
ſhewn, is active, and all action implics ſome 
rower) 1s 

XVI. #7. Of vaſt and mighty Power (we will not 
ſay infinite, leſt we ſhould ſtep too far at once 3 
not minding now to diſculs whether creation 
require infinite power) when we conlider and 
contemplate the vaſtneſs of the work pcrfor- 
med by it. Unto which (it we were to make 
our c{timate by nothing clſc) we muſt, at leaſt, 
judge this power to be proportionable. For 
when our cycs behold an cftet exceeding the 
power of any cauſe which they can behold,our 
mind mult ſtep in and ſupply che detect of our 
feebler ſenſc 3 fo as to make a judgment there 
isa cauſe we ſee not , cqual to this effeX. As 
when we behold a great and magnificent fa- 
brick, and cntring in we ſee not the maſter or 

any 
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any living thing (which was Cicero's Obſcrya- Pe nature 
tion in reference to this preſent purpoſe) be- P*97*n 
fides Micc or Weaſles, we will not think that 

Mice or Weaſcls built it. Nor nced we, in a 

matter ſo obvious, infilt further. But only 

when our ſevcrer Reaſon hath made us confeſs, 

our further contemplation ſhould make us ad- 

mire a power which is at once both ſo appa- 

rent, and ſo ſtupendous. 


Corollary. And now from what hath been 
hitherto diſcourſed, it ſeems a plain and 
neceſſary conſcary, That this world had 
a cauſe divers from the matter whereof it 
is compoſcd. 

For otherwiſe matter that hath been 
more generally taken to, be of it ſelf al- 
together unaQtive, muſt be ſtated the on- 
ly cauſe and fountain of all the ation and 
motion that is now to be found in the 
whole Univerſe. Which is a conceit wild 
' and abſurd enough 3 not only as it oppo- 
ſes the common judgment of ſuch as have 
with the greaccſt diligence enquired into 
things of this nature, But as being in it 
ſelf manifeſtly impothble to be true. 
As would cafily appcar it it were need- 
ful topre(s farther Dr. More's reaſonings Both in 
to this purpoſe; which he hath done ſut- M's Immore 
hcicntly for himfelt. —_— 
And alſo that otherwiſe all the great and Ex- 
and undeniable changes which continual- cb:r1d. Me- 
ly happen in it mult procced from its taphyſe 
own 
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own conſtant and eternal aCtion upon it 

ſelf, while it is yet feigned to be a neceſ- 

ary being 3 with the notion whereof 
; they are notoriouſly inconliſtent. Which 
therefore we taking to be moſt clear, may » 
now the more ſecurely proceed to what 
follows, | 
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| CHAP. II. 


| Wiſdom aſſerted to belong to this Being. The 
| prodatiion of this world by a mighty Agent 
deſtitute of Wiſdom impoſſible. On conſidera- 

tion of, 1. What would be adverſe to this pro 

duttion. 2. What would be wanting ſome ef- 
| felis to which a deſigning cauſe will , on all 
bands, be confeſſed neceſſary, as having ma- 
nifeſt charatters of 1kill and deſign upon them, 
Abſurd bere to except the works of nature, 
Wherein at leaſt equal charatiers of Wiſdom | 
and deſign to be ſeen, as in any the moſt confeſ- 
ſed pieces of Art, Inftanced in the frame and 
Motion of heavenly bodies, A mean, unphilo- 

| ſophical temper to be more taken with novel- 
ties than common things of greater impor- | 
; tance. Further inftance in the compoſition of 
[ the bodies of Animals. Two contrary cauſes 
of mens not acknorledging the Wiſdom of 

| their Maker herein. Progreſs is made from the 
| conſideration of the parts and frame, to pow- 
ers and fundtions of Terreſtrial Creatures. 
Growth, Nutrition , Propagation of | kind. 
Spons 
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Spontaneous motion, Senſation. The pretence 
conſidered, that the bodies of Animals are 
machines. 1. How improbable it is. 2. How 
little to the purpoſe. The powers of the bu- 
mane ſonl. It appears , notwithſtanding 
them, it bad @ cauſe; By them, @ wiſe 
and intelligent cauſe, It is not mat- 
ter. That not capable of Reaſon. They not 
bere refletied on who think, reaſonable ſouls 
made of refined matter by the Creator. Not 
being matter, nor ariſing from thence it muſt 
have a Cauſe that is intelligent. 9. Goodneſs 
alſo belonging t0 this Being, 


E therefore add , That this being is 
wv Wiſe and Intelligent as well as pow- 
erful 3 upon the very view of this 

wcrld it will appear fo vaſt power was guided 
by cqual wiſdom in the framing of it z Though 
this is wont to be the principal labour in evin- 
cing the exiſtence of a Deity, viz. the proving 
that this univerſe owes its riſe to a wiſe and 
deſigning cauſe 3 as may be ſeen in Cicero's ex- 
cellent performance in this kind, and in divers 
later Writers. Yet the placing ſo much of their 
endcavour herein, ſeems in great part to have 
proceeded hence, that this hath been choſen 
tir the great medium to prove that it had a 
cauſe divers from it (clf. But it that once be 
done a ſhorter way , and it fully appear that 
this world is not it fclt a neccflary Bcing, ha- 
ving the power of all the ation and motion to 
be tound in it , of it ſelf 3 ( which alrcady 
lcems 
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ſcems plain enough.) And it do moſt cvidently 
thence alſo appear to have had a cauſe torcign 
to, or diſtinct trom it (clt; though we (hall 
not theretore the more carclceſly conſider this 
ſubjcR z yet no place of doubt ſeems te remain, 
but that this was an Intelligent cauſe , and that 
this world was the produdt of wiſdom and 
counſel, and not of meer power alone. For 
what imagination can be more groſly abſurd, 
than to ſuppoſe this orderly frame of things to 
have been the rclult of ſo mighty power , not 
accompanicd or guided by wiſdom and coun- 
ſcl? that is (as the caſe mult now unavoidably 
be underſtood ) that there is ſome being nece(- 
ſarily exiſtent, of an cfſentially active nature, 
of unconccivably vaſt and mighty power and 
vigour,deſtitutc of all underſtanding and know- 
ledge , and conſequently of any felf-modera- 
ting-principlc, but acting always by the neceſ- 
lity of its own nature, and therctore to its very 
uttermoſt, that raifcd up all the alterable mat- 
ter of the univerſe (to whole nature it is plain- 
ly repugnant to be of it ſelt, or exiſt necefſa- 
rily) out of nothing 3 and by thc utmoſt excr- 
tion of that ungovern'd power , put all the 
parts and particles of that mattcr into a wild 
hurry of impctuous motion , by which they 
have been compacted and digcticd into parti- 
cular bcings in that varicty and order which 
we now bchold. And furcly to give this ac- 
count of the worlds original, 1s, as Cicero, 
ſpcaks, not 79 conſider , but to caſt lots what to 
Jay. And were as mad a ſuppoſition , © As it 
one 
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* one ſhould ſuppoſe the one and twenty Let- 
*ters, formed (as the fame Author elſewhere 
* ſpcaks) in great numbers, of Gold, or what 
* you pleaſe clſe, and caſt of any carele(s fa» 
* thion wogether, and that of theſe looſely ſha- 
* ken out upon the ground, Ernixs his Annals 
* ſhould reſult, fo as to be diſtinly legible, 
* as now we [ce them. Nay it were the ſuppo- 
lition of a thing a thouſand fold more mani- 
telily impoſſible. 

2, For before we conſider the grols abſur- 
dity of ſuch a ſuppoſed production,that is, that 
a thing ſhould be brought to paſs by fo meer a 
calualty, that fo evidently requires an exqut- 
litcly formed , and continued defign , even 
though there were nothing poſitively to rehali 
or hinder it. Let it be contidered what there 
will be that cannot but moſt certainly hinder 
any ſuch production. To this purpole we are 
to conſider, That it is a valt power which fo 
generally moves the diffuſed mattcr of the 
Univerſe. 

Hereof make an eſtimate by conhidering 
what is rcquitite to the continual whirling 
about of ſuch huge bulks as this whole maſhe 
globe of carth (according to ſome.) Or, which 
is much more ſtrange, the Sun ( according to 
others) with that unconcciveably ſwitt moti- 
on which this ſuppoſition makes neceſlary , to- 
gether with the other Planets, and the innu- 
merable heavenly Bodies bclides, that are ſub- 
ject to the laws of a continual motion. Adding 
hereto how mighty power it is which mow 
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fuſhcient to all the productions, motions, and 
aAions ot all other things. 

Again , conlider that all this motion, and 
motive power mult have ſome ſource and foun- 
tain diverſe trom the dull and fluggiſh matter 
moved thereby, unto which it already hath 
appearcd impothble it ſhould originally and 
eſlcntially bclong, 

Next that the mighty aQtive being which 
hath been proved neceſſarily exiſtent , and 
whereto it mult firſt belong , it we ſuppoſe it 
deſtitute of the fclt-moderating principle of 
Wiſdom and Counſel, cannot but be always 
excrting its motive power, invariably and to 
the ſame degrce:: that is, to its very utmoſt,and 
can never ccaſc or fail to do ſo. For its a& 
knows no limit but that of its power Cit this 
can have any) and its powcr is cſlcntial to it, 
and its cficncc is ncceſlary. 

Furthcr that the motion impreclt upon the 
mattcrof the univerſe mutt hereupon nccefſari- 
ly have rcccived a continual increalc, cver lince 
it came into being, 

That ſuppoling this motive power to have 
been excreted from ctcrnity , it muſt have been 
increaſed long ago to an intinite excels. 

That hencc the coalition ot the particles of 
matter tor the forming ot any thing had bcen 
altogether impoſhidic. For let us fuppole this 
exertcd motive powcr to have been any inſtant, 
but barcly fufticicnt tor ſuch a formation , be- 
cauſe that could not be diſpatcht in an inſtanr, 
ie would by its continual momently increaſe; 
he 
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be grown ſo over-ſufficient as in the next in- 
ſtant to difhpate the particles, but now begin+ 
ning, to unite. 

At leaſt it would be moſt apparent , that if 
ever ſuch a frame ot things as we now bchold 
could have bcen produc*d ; that motive powet, 
increaſed to fo infinite an excels , mult have 
ſhattcred the whole trame in picces many an 
age ago 3 or rather nevcr have permitted that 
ſuch a thing as we call an age, could poſhbly 
have been. - 

Our expcrience gives us not to obſerve any 
ſo deliructive or remarkable changes in the 
courſe of nature. And this (as was long ago 
forctold ) is the great argument of the Atheiltt- 
cal (coffers in theſe latter days , that things are 
as they were from the beginning of the Creation 
to this day, But let it be fobcrly weigh'd how it 
is poſſible the general conhtiftency which we ob- 
ſerve things arc at throughout the univerſe, and 
their licady orderly polture can ftand with this 
momently increaſe ot motion. 

And that fuch an increaſe could not (vpori 
the ſuppolition we are now oppoling) but have 
been, is moſt evident. For , not to inhift that 
nothing ot imprelſt motion is ever loſt, but on- 
ly imparted to other things (which they that 
fuppoſc it do not theretore luppoſc , as10 they 
thought being once impreſt it could continue 
of it (clt, but that there is a conttant equal ſup- 
ply from the firſt mover) we will admit that 
there is a continual decrcaſc or loſs , but never 
ro the degree ot its continual increaſc. F or we 
F. KL 
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ſee when we throw a ſtone out of Our hand, 
whatever of the imprelt force it do impart to 
the air through which it makes its way , it yct 
retains apart a contiderable time, that carrics it 
all the length of its journcy, and all docs not 
vaniſh and dic away on the fudden. Theretore 
when we hcre conſider the continual moment- 
ly renewal of the ſame force, always necefla- 
rily going forth from the ſame mighty Agent 
without any moderation or reltraint, every tol- 
lowing impetus doth fo immcdiately overtake 
the former, that whatever we can ſuppoſe loſt, 
is yct ſo abundantly over-ſupplycd , that upon 
the whole it cannot fail to be cver growing, 
and to have grown to that all-deſtroying cx- 
cels bctore-mentioned. Whence therctore that 
famed reftorer, and improver of {ome princi- 
ples of the ancient Philoſophy, hath ſcen a ne- 
ceſſity to acknowledge it , as a maniteſ(i thing, 
* That God himfclt is the univerlal and pri- 
* mary cauſc of all the motions that arc in the 
* world, who in thc beginning created mat- 
"ter, together with motion and relt; and 
* doth now by his ordinary concourſe only, 
* continue ſo much ot motion and rclt in it as 
© hc hrit put into it.---For (ſaith he) we un- 
* dcritand it as a perteCtion in God , not only 
* that he is unchangeable in himſelt, but that 
* he works after a moſt conſtant and unchange- 
** able manner. So that, excepting thoſe chan- 
*gcs, Which cither evident Expcricnce, or Dt- 
* vinc Revelation renders certain, and which 
** we know or bclicye to be without change in 
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* the Creator, we ought to ſuppoſe none in his 
* Works, leſt thereby any inconſtancy ſhould 

"© be argued i in himſelt. Whercupon he grounds 
the laws and rulcs concerning, motion which 
he afterwards lays down, whereot we referr'd 
to one A little : above. 

It is thcrctore cvident, that as without the 
{uppolition of a ſe/f-aive Bring, there could 
be no ſuch thing 25 motion. So without the fu tÞ- 
polition of an Iateligent Bcing (that is, that 
the ſame Being be both ſelf-active and intelli- 
gent) there could be no regular motion , ſuch 
as is abfolutcly ncceflary to the forming and 
continuing, of any the compacted bodily fub- 
ſtances which our cycs bchold every day: Yea, 
or of any whatſocver, ſuppoſe we their hgures 
or ſhapcs to be as rude, detormed, and ulcles, 
as We can imagine 3 much lels ſach as the CX= 
quilite compolitions , .and the exaCt order of 
things in the Univerlc do evidently require,and 
diſcover. 

And if there were no ſuch thing carricd in 
this luppolition, as is poſitively adverſe to the 
thing ſuppoſed, fo as molt certainly to hinder 
it (as we (ce plainly there is) yet the meer want 
ot what is neceflary to fuch a production is 
cnough to render it impothble, and the ſup- 
polition of it abſyrd. For it is not only ablurd 
to ſuppolc a produttion, which ſomewhat thall 
ccrtainly retitt and hinder, but which wants a 
caule to effe&t it: And it is not lels abfurd to 
ſuppoſe it cffe&ted by a maniteſily inluthcient 
and unproportionablc caule.than by nons at all. 

2 For 
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ror as nothing can be produced without a 
cauſe, ſo no cauſe can work above or beyond 
its own capacity, and natural aptitude. What- 
{ocver therefore is aſcribed to any cauſe, above 
and beyond its ability, all that ſurpluſage is aſ- 
Ccri>c4 to no caule at all. And fo an cfic& ,- in 
that part at lealt, were ſuppoſed without a 
cauſc, And if then it follow when an effec is 
product. that it had a cauſe 3 why doth it not 


Cquai'y follow, When an effect is produced, 
avi: 1itelt characters of wiſdom and dc- 
ſt, it, that it had a wiſe and deligning 


Cain”? it it be (aid, there be ſome fortuitous 
©: caſual (at Icalt undeſigned ) produttions that 
look like the cftes of wiſdom and contri- 
vance, but indecd are not, as the Birds fo or- 
derly and ſcaſonable making their Neſts, the 
Becs their Comb, and thc Spider its Web, 
which arc capable of no delign. That excep- 
tion necds to be wcll proved bctore it be ad- 
mittcd ; and that it be plainly demonſtrated 
both that theſe crcaturcs are not capable of de- 
lign; and that there is not an univerſal delign- 
ing, cauſc, trom whoſe dircCtive as well as opc- 
rative influence nu imaginable cffc& or event 
can be excmptcd 3 (In which caſc it will no 
more be neccflary that evcry creature that is 
obſcrved ftcad-ly to work towards an 'cnd 
ſhould it (cIt dctign and know it, than that 
an Artiticers tools ſhould know what he is do- 
np with thcm, but it tncy do not, *ris plain 
hc mult. ) And (urely it lics upon them who fo 
CXCCpt , to prove in this caſe what they fay, 
and 
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and not be fo precarious as to beg, or think us 
ſo calic as togrant ſo much , only becauſc rhey 
have thought tit to ſay it, or would fiin i2ve 
itſo. That is, that this or that tirz7ge c-cat 

happened, without any deligning, caul 
But however I would demand of ich as 
make this*cxccption, whether they think there 
be any cffc& at all, to which a dctigning cauſe 
was ncceſſary ? or which they will judge im- 
poſſible to have been otherwite produced than 
by the dirc&ion and contrivance of wiſdom 
and counlcl ? 1 little doubt but there arc thou- 
ſands of things, laboured and wrought by the 
handot man, concerning which thcy would 
preſently, upon firſt fight , pronounce , they 
were the cies of $kill, and not ot chance : 
yca, it thcy only conlidercd thcir frame and 
ſhape, though they yer underfiood not their uſe 
and end. Thcy would ſurely think (at leaſt) 
ſome cfeCts or vther futhcicnt to argue to us a 
deligning cauſe. And would they but ſoberly 
conlider and refolve, what characters or toot- 
ſteps of wi(dom, and dcelign night be reckon'd 
ſuthcicnt to put us out ot doubt, would they 
not, upon comparing, bc brought to acknow- 
ledge 3 there are no where any, more conſpt- 
cuous.and manitctt z than in the things daily in 
vicw, that go ordinarily with us under the 
namc of the works of nature? whence it 15 
plainly conſequent, that what men commonly 
call univerſal Nature, it they would be con- 
tent no longer to lurk in the darkneſs of an 
obſcure and unintcrpreted word , they muſt 
3 con- 
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confeſs is nothing elſe but common Providence, 
that is the univerſal power which is every 
where active in the world , in conjunction 
with the unerring wiſdom, which guides and 
modcrates all its exertions and operations 3 or 
the wifdom which dirc&ts and governs that 
wcr. Otherwiſe when they fee cauſe to ac- 
knowledge that ſuch an exact order and difpo- 
ſition of parts, in very ncat and elegant com- 
po fitions, dorh plainly arg,uc wildom and skill 
in the contrivance 3 only tl cy will diftinguiſh 
and fay, it is fo in the cflefts of art , but not 
of nature. What is this but to deny in parti- 
Jar what they granted in gencral ? to make 
what they have ſaid hgnihe nothing, more than 
It they had ſaid, ſuch cxquititc order of parts is 
the eflect of wiſdom , where it is the cffet of 
wiſdom, but it is not the cfle&t oft wiſdom. 
wherc it is not the effect of wiſdom ? and to 
trifle inſtead of giving a reaſon why things are 
fo and ſo? And whence take they their advan- 
Lap tor this trifiing, or do hope to hide their 
folly in itz but that they hi ik while what 1s 
mcant by art is known, what is meant by na+ 
eurc cannot be known ? But it it be not known, 
how can thcy tcll but their diſtinguiſhing 
membcrs arc co-incident , and run into one ? 
vca. and it they would allow the thing it felt 
to ſpcak, and the effect to confels , and dictates 
the name of its own cauſc > how plain is it 
hat thcy do run into onc, and that the exprel- 
tion imports no impropricty which we ſome- 
"LC Nin a 11 CICerd. 1 ſr, art f Tatnre. Or ra- 
ther 
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ther that nature is nothing clſe but Divine Art, 
at leaſt in as ncar an analogy as there can be, 
between any things Divine and Humane ? For, 
that this matter (even the thing it ſelt, waving 
for the preſent the conlideration of names) 
may be a little more narrowly diſcufs'd, and 
{(carch'd into: Let ſome curious picce of work- 
manſhip be offered to ſuch a Sceptick's view, 
the making whereot he did not (ce, nor of any 
thing like it, and we will ſuppoſe him not told 
that this was made by the hand of any man, 
nor that he hath any thing to guide his judg- 
ment about the way of its becoming what it 
is but only his own view of the thing it ſelt 
and yer he ſhall preſently without helitation 
pronounce, This was the effeti of much kill. I 
would here enquire why do you ſo prononce 2 
or what is the reaſon of this your judgment ? 
furcly he would not fay he hath norcaſon at all, 
for this fo contident , and unwavering dcter- 
mination. For then he would not be determi- 
ncd, but ſpcak by chance, and be indiffercnt 
to ſay that or any thing el{c.Somcwhat or other 
there mult be that when he is askt, is this the 
effeci of (kj;11 ? thall fo ſuddenly, and irrcliſtibly 
captivate him into an aſſcnt that it is , that he 
cannot think otherwiſc. Nay, it a thouſand men 
were askt the ſame queltion, they would as 
undoubtingly fay the fame thing ? and then 
lince there 15 a rcalon for this judgment, what 
can be deviled to be the rcalon, but that there 
arc (o maniteſt charactcrs and cvidences of skill 
in the compoſurc, as are not attributcable to 
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any thing elſc ? Now here I would further de- 
mand, 1s there any thing, in this rcaſon yea or 
no ? Doth it fignitic any thing, oris it cf 
any value to the purpoſe for which it is al- 
ledg'd ? ſurely it is of very great, in as much 
as when 1t 15 conlidered, it leaves it not in a 
mans power to think any thing cle 3 and what 
can be (aid mor” potently and ethcaciouſly to 
demontfiratc ? Bur now it this reaſon hgnihe 
any thing, it ſignifics thus much 3; that wherc- 
{ocver there are cqual characters and cvidences 
ot $kill (at leaft where there arc cqual) a Skil- 
tul Agent mult be acknowledged. And fo it 
will (in {pight of cavil) conclude univerſally 
(and abſtractly from what we can ſuppoſe di- 
ftinctly lignincd by the terms of Art and Na- 
turc) that whatſocver cet hath ſuch or cqual 
characters of $kill upon it, did proceed trom 
a $kiltul cauſc. Thar js, that it this cfc& be faid 
to be troin a skiltul cauſe, as ſwcv, (wiz. as ha- 
ving maniteſt characters of skill upon it) then, 
every (eb CHAcEt (viz. that hath cqually mani- 
Fett characters of $kill upon it) mutt be with 
equal reaſon concluded ro be from a skiltul 
cauſe. 

We will acknowledyc 3411 ro att, and wit 
20 contrive, very dittinguiſhable things, and in 
reference to fome works (as the making, fome 
curious automaton or {clt-moving Engine) 
are commonly lodg'd in divers ſubjects, that is 
the contrivance Cxcrciſcs the wit and invention 
of one, and the making, the manual dexterity 
and skill of othcrs. But the manifeſt chara- 
Ctcrs 
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&crs of both will be ſeen in the effect. That is 
the curious claboratenc(s ot cach {cveral part 
ſhews the later , and the order and dependence 
of parts, and thcir conſpiracy to one common 
end, the tormer. Each bctokens detign (or at 
leaſt the Smith or Carpenter mult be under- 
{tood to detign his own part, that is, to do, as 
he was dircctcd.) Both together do plainly 
beſpcak an Agent that knew what he did. And 
that the thing, was not done by chance, or was 
not the caſual product, ot only being buſic at 
random, or making a carclc(s (tir without aim- 
ing at any thing, And this no man that is in 
his wits would upon fight of the whole trame, 
more doubt to aflent unto , than that two and 
two make tour. And he would certainly be 
thought mad, that (hould protcls to think that 
only by ſome one's making a bluitering ſtir 
among, ſeveral {mall tragments oft braſs, iron, 
and wood, theſe parts happened to be thus cu- 
riouſly tormed, and came together into this 
frame of their own accord. 

Or leitthis (hould be thought to intimate 
too rude a repreſentation of thcir conceit, who 
think this world to have fallen into this trame 
and order whcrcin it is by the agitation of the 
moving parts or particles of matter without 
the direction of a wiſe mover 3 and that we 
may alſo make the caſe as plain as is potſible to 
the moſt ordinary capacity. We will ſuppole 
(tor inſtance) that one who had never betorc 
ſcen a watch, or any thing of that fort , hath 
now this little cngine tult offered to his view 3 
can 
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can we doubt, but he would upon the mcer 
light of its figure, ſtructure, and the very cu- 
rious workmanſhip which we will ſuppoſc ap- 
pearing, in it, preſently acknowledge the Ar- 
tihcers hand? But it he were alſo made to 
underſtand the uſe and purpoſe tor which it 
ſerves; and it were diltin&ly (ſhewn him, how 
cach thing contributes, and all things in this 
little tabrick, concur to this purpole, the exact 
meaſuring and dividing of time, by minutcs, 
hours, and months, hc would certainly both 
confcls and praiſe the great ingenuity of the 
firik inventer. But now it a by-ſtander, be- 
holding him in this admiration, would under- 
take to ſhew a profoundcr reach and ſtrain of 
wit, and ſhould ſay, Sir, you arc miſtaken con- 
cerning the compolition ot this ſo much admi- 
ed picce 3 it was not made or dceligned by the 
hand or $kill of any once; there were only an 
innumcrable company ot little atoms, or very 
{mall bodics, much too {mall to be perceived 
by your ſenſc , that were bulily trisking and 
plying to and tro about the place of Ks nativi- 
ty 3 and bya ltrange chance (or a ſtranger fate, 
and the neceſſary laws of that motion which 
thcy were unavoidably put into , by a ccrtain 
boitterous, undetigning mover) they tcll roge- 
ther into this {mall bulk , fo as to compoſe it 
into this very (hap and hgure, and with this 
{ame number and order of parts, which you 
now bchold. Once {quadron of theſc butie par- 
ticles (little thinking what they were about) 
aprecing to make up one wheel, and G—_ 
Ome 
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ſome other, in that proportion which you ce. 
Others of them alſo falling and becoming tx- 
cd in ſo happy a poſture and fituation as to de- 
{cribe the ſeveral tigures by which the lietle 
moving, fingers, point out the hour of the day, 
and day of the month. And all conſpired to 
tall together, cach into its own place, in (o 
Jucky a juncture , as that the regular motion 
failed not to enſue, which we fcc is now ob- 
{erved in it. What man is either fo wiſe or {0 
fooliſh (tor it is hard to determine whether the 
excels or defect ſhould beſt qualite him to be 
of this faith) as to be capable of being made 
bclieve this picce of natural hiſtory ? And it 
one ſhould give this account ot tie production 
of ſuch a trifle, would he not be thought in 
jclt? Butit he perliſtand folemnly profeſs that 
thus he takes it to have been, would he hot 
be thought in good carne it mad ? And let but 
any ſober reaſon judge whether we have not 
unſpeakably more manitett madneſs to contend 
againlt in ſuch as ſuppolc this world , and che 
bodies of living creatures to have fallen into 
this frame and orderly difpolition of parts 
wherein they are , without the direction of a 
wilc and dcligning cauſe ? And whether there 
be not an incomparably greater number of moſt 
wild and arbitrary {uppolitions, in their hCti- 
on, than in this ? Belides the innumerable fup- 
poſed repetitions uf the ſame ſtrange chances all 
the world over; cven as numberleſs,not only as 
productions, but as the changes that continu- 
ally happen to all the things produced. _— 
enc 
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the concourſe of atoms could make this world» 
why not (for it is but little to mention ſuch a 
thing as this) a Porch, or a Temple, or an 
Houle, or a City, (as Tully {peaks in the be- 
fore recited place) which were leſs operous and 
much more eaſie performances ? 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that all ſhould be 
Aſtronomers, Anatomiſts, or natural Philoſo- 
phers that ſhall read theſe lincs. And theretore 
it is intended not to inſiſt upon particulars,and 
to make as little uſe as is poſſible ot terms, that 
would only be agreeable-to that ſuppolition. 
But ſurely ſuch general cafic refleQions on the 
frame of the univerſe, and the order of parts in 
the bodies of all ſorts of living creatures, as the 
meaneſt ordinary underitanding is capable of, 
would foon diſcover incomparably greater evi- 
dence of wiſdom,and deſign in the contrivance 
of theſe,than in that of a watch or a clock. And 
if there were any whoſe underſtandings are 
but of that ſize and meaſure, as to faproe that 
the whole frame of the heavens {erves to no 
other purpoſe than to be of ſome ſuch uſe as 
that tous mortals here on earth 3 if they would 
but allow themſelves leaſurc to think and con- 
ſider, might diſcern the moti convincing and 
amazing diſcoveries of wiſe contrivance and de- 
fign (as well as of vaſteſt might and power) in 
diſpolng things into ſo apt a {ubſerviency to 
that meaner end. And that fo exact a know- 
ledge is had thereby of times and ſcalons, days 
and years, as that the ſimpleſt Idiot in a Coun- 
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the Sun is withdrawn from his eyes, at what 
fime it will return, and when it will look in 
at ſuch a window, and when at the other. And 
by what degrees his days and nights ſhall ci- 
ther increaſe, or be diminiſhed. And what 
proportion of time he ſhall have for his labours 
in this ſeaſon of the year, and what in that; 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion or fear that it ſhall 
ever fall out, otherwiſc. 

But that ſome in later days whofe more en- 
larged minds have by diligent ſearch, and arti- 
hcial helps got clearer notices (cven then moſt 
of the more learned of former times) concern» 
ing the true frame and vaſlineſs of the Univerſe, 
the matter, nature, and condition of the hea- 
venly bodies, their ſituation, order, and laws 
of motion 3 and the great probability of their 
ferving to nobler purpoles than the greater part 
of learned men have ever dreamt of before ; 
That I fay any of theſe ſhould have choſen it 
for the employment of their great intellects, 
to deviſe ways of excluding intellectual power 
from the contrivance of this frame of things, 
having ſo great advantages beyond the molt of 
mankind belides, to contemplate and adore the 
great Author and Lord of all; is one of the 
greateſt wonders that comes under our notice. 
And might tempt cven a ſober mind to prefer 
vulgar and popular ignorance before their lear- 
ned philoſophical deliration. 

Though yet, indeed, not their Philoſophy, 
by which they would be diſtinguiſhed from the 
common fort, but what they have in _ 
with 
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with them ought in juſtice to bear the blame. 
For it is not evident, how much fſoever they 
reckon themſelves exalted above the vulgar 
ſort 3 that their miſcrable ſhitting in this mat- 
ter proceeds only from what is moſt meanly ſo, 
i.e, their labouring under the moſt vulgar and 
meanelt diſcaſes of the mind, diſregard of what 
is common, and an aptneſs to . 9 more in 
the ſtrangeneſs of new , unexpected, and ſur- 
prizing events, than in things unſpeakably 
more conſiderable , that are of every days 
obleryation ? Than which nothing argues a 
more abject, unphilolophical temper. 

For let us but ſuppoſe (what no man can 
pretend js more impoikible, and what any man 
muſt confels is lefs conſiderable, than what our 
eycs daily (ce) that in ſome part of the air, near 
this carth, and within ſuch limits as that the 
whole Scene might be conveniently beheld at 
one view, there ſhould ſuddenly appear a lit- 
tle globe ot pure flaming light reſembling that 
of the Sun, and ſuppole it tixt as a center to 
another body, os moving about that other, as 
its centre (as this or that hypothclis beſt plca- 
ſes us) which we could plainly perceive to be 
a proportionably-little carth , beautiticd with 
little Trees and Woods, fluwry Ficlds , and 
flowing rivulcts 3 with larger lakes into which 
theſe diſcharge themſelves, And ſuppoſe we 
the other Plancts all of proportionable big- 
nels to the narrow limits athgncd them, placed 
at their due diſtances, and playing about this 
kuppokd carth or Sun, fo as to mcaſure their 
ſhorter 
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ſhorter, and ſoon abſolved days, months, and 


years, or two, twelve, ors thirty years, accord- 
ing to their ſuppoſed lefler circuits. Would 
they not preſently, and with great amazement, 
confeſs an intelligent contriver and maker of 
this whole frame , above a Poſidonizs, or any 
mortal ? And have we not in the preſent 
frame of things, a demonltration of Wiſdom 
and Counſel, as far exceeding that which is 
now ſuppoſed, as the making {ome toy or 
bauble to pleaſe a child, is les an argument of 
wiſdom , than the contrivance of ſomewhat 
thar is of apparent and univerſal ule ? Or, if 
we could ſuppoſe this preſent ſtate of things 
to have but newly begun , and our ſelves pre- 
exiſtent, fo that we could take notice of the 
very pailing of things out of horrid contulion 
into the comely order they are now in, would 
not this put the matter out of doubt? (And 
that this ſtate had once a beginning needs not 
be proved over again.) But might, what would 
yeſterday have been the eflet of wildom, bet- 
ter have been brought about by chance hive or 
{ix thouland years, or any longer time ago ? 
It ſpcaks not want of evidence in the thing, 
but want of conſideration, and of exerciſing 
our underſtandings, it what were new would 
not only convince but aſtoniſh, and what is old, 
of the ſame importance, doth not fo much as 
COnVvince. 

And let them that underſtand any thing of 
the compolition of an humane body (or indeed 
ot any hving creature) but bethink gy" = 
whe- 
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whether there be not equal contrivance, at 
leaſt, appearing in the compoſure of that ad- 
mirable fabrick, as of any the moſt admired 
machine or engine deviſed and made by hu- 
mane wit and $kill, It we pitch upon any 
thing of known and\common uſe, as ſuppoſe 
again a Clock or Watch , which is no ſooner 
ſcen than it is acknowſtdg'd (as hath been ſaid) 
the effect of a deligning cauſe ; will we not 
confeſs as much of the body of a man ? Yea, 
what compariſon is there when in the ſtructure 
of ſome one lingle member, as an hand, a 
foot, an eye, or car, there-appears, upon a dili- 
gent ſearch , unſpeakably greater curiolity, 
whether we conlider the variety of parts, their 
exquilite hguration, or their apt diſpoſition to 
the diſtin& uſes and cnds theſe members ſerve 
for, than is to be ſeen in any Clock or Watch ? 
Concerning which uſes of the ſeveral parts in 
mans body, Galen (o largely diſcourſing in ſe- 
venteen Books inſerts on the by, this Epiphone- 
ma,upon the mention of one particular inſtance 
of our moſt wiſe Makers provident care 3 
* Unto-whom (faith he) I compoſe theſe Com- 
* mentarics (meaning his preſent work-of 'un- 
folding the uſcful thguration of the humane 
body) © as certain Hymns (or Songs of praile) 
* eftceming true Piety more to conſiſt in this, 
< that I firlt may know, and then declare to 
©* others, 'his Wiſdom, Power, Providence and 
* Goodnels, than in ſacrificing to him many. 
* Hecatombs.--- And in the ignorance whereot 
* there is greatelt impicty , rather than in ab- 
ſtaining 
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< abſtaining from Sacrifice. Nor (as he adds in 5% fn: 


© the cloſe of that excellent work) is the moſt © 


* perteA natural Artitice to be ſeen in man on- 
*ly, but you may find the like induſtrious 
* delign and wiſdom of the Author, in any 
* living creature which you ſhall pleaſe to dif- 
* ſet. And by how much the leſs it is, ſo much 
* the greater admiration ſhall it raiſe in you, 
** which thoſe Artiſts ſhew that deſcribe ſome 
** great thing (contractedly) in a very ſmall 
* (pace: As that perſon (faith he) who lately 
* engraved Phaeton carried, in his Chariot,with 
* his four horſes, upon a little Ring. A moſt in- 
** credible fight ! But there is nothing in mat- 
** ters of this nature, more (trange than in the 
* ſtructure of the leg of a Flea? (How much 
more might it be cid of all its inward parts ?) 
Therefore (as he adds) © The greateſt coms 
* modity of ſuch a work, accrues not to Phy- 
* ficians, but to them who are ſtudious of na- 
* ture, viz. the knowledge of our Makers per- 
*fcion, and that (as he had faid a little 
* above) it eſtabliſhes the principle of the moſt 
* perfe&t Theology 3 which Theology (faith 
*he) is much more excellent than all Medi- 
** cine. 

It were too great an undertaking, and be- 
yond the deligned limits of this diſcourſe 
(though it would be to excellent purpoſe, it it 
could be done without amuſing terms , and in 
that caſie, familiar way as to be capable of com- 
mon uſe) to purſue , and trace diſtinaly the 
prints and foot-ſteps of the admirable Wit- 
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dom, which appears in the ſirufture and frame 
of this outer Temple. (For cvcn -our bodies 
themſelves are faid to be the Temples of the 
Holy Ghoſt.) And to dwell, a while, in the 
contemplation, and diſcovery of thoſe nume- 
rous inſtances of moſt apparent , ungainſayable 
ſagacity and providence which offer them- 
{clves to view in every part and particle of this 
fabrick. How moſt commodiouſly all things 
arc ordered in it ? with how ſtrangely cauti- 
ous circumſpettion, and torelight, not only de- 
ſiructive, but even (perpetually) vexatious and 
affliting incongruitics arc avoided and pro - 
vided againſt? To poſe our elves upon the 
ſundry obvious queſtions that might be put for 
the cvincing, of ſuch provident forchght. As 
for inſtance, how comes it to paſs that the ſe- 
vera] parts which we tind to be double in our 
bodics, are not ſingle only ? is this altogether 
by chance ? That there arc two Cycs, cars, no- 
ſtrils, hands, feet, &c. what a miſerable ſhift- 
leſs creature had man bcen , it there had only 
been allow'd him one foot ? a {ecing, hearing, 
talking, unmoving ſtatue ! That the hand is 
divided into fingers ? thoſe ſo conveniently {i- 
tuate, onc in fo htly oppolite a poſture to the 
re(t ? 

And what it ſomc one pair or other of 
theſe parts had becn univerſally wanting ? The 
hands, the feer, the cyes, the cars. How great 
a miſery had it interr'd upon mankind ? and is 
it only a caſualty that it is not ſo? That the 
back Bone is compoſed of ſo many joynts 
twcns 
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(twenty four, beſides thoſe"of that which is the 
baſis and ſuſtainer of the whole) and is not all 
of a piece, by which ſtooping,or any motion of 
the head or neck, divers from that of the whole 
body, had been altogether impothble ? That 
there is ſuch varicty and curioſity in the ways 
of joyning the boncs together in that and other 
parts of the body ? That in ſome parts they 
arc joyned by mecr adherence of one to another, 
cither with or without an intervening medi- 

um, and both theſe ways fo diverſly. That 
others are faſtencd together by proper joynting, 
ſo as to ſutc, and be accompanied with motion, 

cither more obſcure , or more manifeſt. And 
this, either by a deeper, or more ſuperficial in- 
ſertion of one bone into another, or by a mus 
tual inſertion, and that (© different ways. And 
that all theſe ſhould be fo exaftly accommo- 
dated to the ſeveral parts and uſes towhich they 
belong and ſerve. Was all this without deſign ? 
who that views the curious and apt texture of 
the eye, can think it was not made on purpoſe 
to ſce with , + and the car, upon the like view, 

tor hearing ? when ſo many things muſt con- 
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that, or whirle it about, as there ſhould be oc- 
cafion 3 without which inſtruments, and their 
appendages, no ſuch motion could have been ? 
who, that is not ſtupidly perverſe , can think 
that the ſundry inward parts (which it would 
require a volume diſtin&ly to ſpeak of, and but 
to mention them and their uſes would too un- 
proportionably (well this part of this Difſ- 
courſe) were not made, purpoſely, by a deſign- 
ing Agent, for the ends they fo aptly and con- 
ſtantly ſerve for ; the want of ſome one among 
divers whereof, or but a little miſplacing , or 
if things had been but a little otherwiſe than 
they are, had inferr'd an impoſſibility , that 
ſuch a creature as man could have ſubliſted , or 
been propagated upon the face of the carth. As 
what if there had not been ſuch a receptacle 
prepared as the ſtomach is, and ſo formed, and 
placed as it is, to reccive and digeſt neceſſary 
nutriment ? Had not the whole trame of man 
belides been in vain ? Or what if the paſſage 
from it downward, had not bcen made ſome- 
what, a little way, aſcending, fo as to detain a 
convenient time what 15 received , but that 
what was taken in were ſuddenly tranſmitted ? 
It is cvident the whole ſtructure had been ruin'd 
as {con as made. What (to inſtance in what 


vcceafions) {cms lo ſmall a matter) it that little cover had 


been wanting at the entrance of that paſſage 
trough which we breath ? (the deprethon 
whereof by the weight of what we cat or drink 
ſhuts it, and prevents meat and drink from go- 
ing, down that way) had not unavoidable ſut- 
tocation 
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focation enſued ? And who can number the 
inſtances that might be given belides? Now 
when there is a concurrence of ſo many things 
abſolutely neceſſary (concerning which the 
common ſaying is as applicable,more frequently 
wont to be applicd to matters of morality, 
Goodnels is from the concurrence of all cauſes, 
evil from any detect) each 4{o aptly and oppor- 
tuncly ſerving its own proper ule, and all, one 
common end : Certainly to fay that ſo mani- 
told, fo regular, and ſtated a ſubſerviency to 
that end, and the end it felt were undeligned, 
and things caſually fell out thus, is to ſay we 
know or care not what. 

We will only before we cloſe this confidera- 
tion, concerning the meer frame of an humane 
body (which hath been fo haſtily and ſupertici- 
ally propoſed) offer a ſuppolition which is no 
more ſtrange ( excluding the vulgar notion 
by which nothing is ſtrange, but what is not 
common) than the thing it ſelt as it actually is, 
viz, That the whole more external covering 
of the body of a man were tnade, inſtead of 
$kin, and fleſh, of ſome very tranſparent ſub- 
ſtance , flexible, but clear as very Cryſtal ; 
through which and the other- more inward 
(and as tranſparent) integuments or unfold- 
ings, we could plainly perccive the fituation 
and order of all the internal parts, and how 
they cach of them perfaxm their dittinCt of- 
hices. If we could diſcern the continual moti- 
on of the blood, how it is conveyed by its pro- 
per conduits from its firſt ſource and fountain, 
F 3 partly 
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partly downwardsto the lower intrails (if ra+ 
ther it aſcend not from thence, as at lcaſt what 
afterwards becomes bloud doth ) partly up- 
wards, to its admirable claboratory, the heart : 
where it is refined and furniſhed with freſh vi- 
tal ſpirits, and ſo tranſmitted thence by the di- 
{tinct veſſels prepared for this purpoſe 3 could 
we perceive the curious contrivance of thole lit» 
tle doors by which it is Ict in and out,on this tide 
and on thatzthe order and courſe of its circulati- 
on,its moſt commodious diſtribution,by two {o- 
cial chanels, or conduit-pipes that every where 
accompany one another throughout the body. 
Could we diſcern the curious artifice of the 
brain its ways of purgationzand were it poſſible 
to pry into the ſecret chambers & receptacles of 
thc lc(s or more pure ſPirits therczperceive their 
manifold conveyances , and the rare texture of 
that net commonly calPd the wonderful one, 
Could we behold the veins, arterics.and nerves, 
all of them ariſing trom their proper and di- 
ſtin& originals; and their orderly diſperſion for 
the moſt part by pairs and conjugations on this 
fide and that, from the middle of the back, 
with the curiouſly wrought branches , which 
ſuppoling, theſe to appear duly diverſihed, as fo 
many more duskiſh ({trokes in this tranſparent 
frame, they would be found to make through- 
out the whole of it, were every ſmaller ee 
thus made at once difternable z eſpecially thoſe 
innumerable threds into which the ſpinal mar- 
row is diſtributed at the bottom of the back ; 
and could we through the fame medium per- 
CELVC 
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ceive thoſe numerous little machines made to 
ſerve unto voluntary motions (which in the 
whole body are computed by ſome to the num- 
ber of four hundred and thirty, or thereabouts, 
or ſo many of them as according to the preſent 
{uppoſition could poſſibly come in view) and 
diſcern their compokitioh 3 their various and 
elegant figures, round, ſquare, long, triangular, 
&e. and behold them do their offices , and ſee 
how they ply to and fro , and work in their 
reſpective places, as any motion is to be per- 
formed by them. Were all theſe things, I fay, 
thus made liable to an caſic and diſtinct view 3 
who would not admiringly cry out , how fear- 
fully and wonderfully am I made ? And 
ſure there is no man ſober, who would 
not upon ſuch a fight pronounce that man mad 
that ſhould ſuppoſe ſuch a produQion to have 
been a meer undeligned caſualty. At leaſt if 
there be any thing in the world , that may 
be thought to carry ſuſhciently convincing evi- 
dences in it of its having been made induſtri- 
ouſly, and on purpoſe, not by chance, would 
not this compoſition, thus offered to view , be 
eſteemed to do ſo much more ? Yea, and it 
it it did only bcar upon it characters equally 
evidential of wiſdom and detign , with what 
doth ccrtainly ſo, though in the loweſt degree, 
it were ſufhcient to cvince our preſent purpole. 
For if one ſuch inſtance as this would bring 
the matter no higher than to a bare equality, 
that would at leaſt argue a maker of man's bo- 
dy, as wiſe, and as properly deſigning as the 
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Artificer of any ſuch flightcr piece of work+ 
manſhip, that may yet, certainly , be eonclu- 
ded the efte& of skill and delign. And then 
cnough might be ſaid from other inſtances to 
maniteſt him unſpeakably fuperiour. And that 
the matter would be brought, at leaſt, to an 
equality upon the ſuppolition now made) there 
can be nodoubt, it any one be judge that hath 
not abjur'd his underſtanding and his eyes to» 
gether. And what then , it we Jay alide that 
ſuppoſition ( which only ſomewhat gratifies 
fancy and imagination )doth that alter the caſc ? 
or is there the leſs of wiſdom and contrivance 
expreſſed in this work of forming mans body, 
only tor that it is not {o calily and {uddenly ob- 
vious to our ſight * Then we might with the 
ſame reaſon ſay concerning ſome curious piece 
of carved work, that is thought tit to be kept 
lock'd upin a Cabinet, when we fſce it, that 
there was admirable workmanſhip ſhewn in 
doing, it 3 but as ſoon as it is again ſhut up in 
Its repoſitory, that there was none at all. Inal- 
much as we {peak of the obje&tive characters of 
wiſdom and defign that arc in the thing it felt 
(though they mult fome way or other come 
under our notice, otherwiſe we can be capable 
ot arguing nothing from them, yct) ſince we 
have (ufhcicnt aſſurance, that there really are 
tvch characters in the ({tructure of the body of 
man, as have been mentioned, and a thouſand 
more than have been thought neceſſary to be 
mentioned here : It is plain that the greater or 
leſs facility of finding them out 3 ſo that we 
be 
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be at a certainty that they are, (Whether by 
the flowcr and more gradual ſearch of our own 
eyes 3 or by relying upon the teſtimony of ſuch 
as have purchaſcd themſelves that ſatisfaction, 
by their own labour and diligence) is meerly 
accidental to the thing it ſelf we are diſcourling 
ot: And neither adds to, nor detrats from 
the rational evidence of the preſent argument. 
Or if it do cither, the more abſtruſe paths of 
Divine Wiſdom in this (as in other things) do 
rather recommend it the more to our adorati- 
on and reverence, than if every thing were ob- 
vious, and lay open to the firſt glance of a n.ore 
careleſs eye. The things which we are ſure (or 
may be, if we do not ſhut our eyes) the wiſe 
Maker of this world hath done, do fſuthciently 

ſerve to aſſure us that he could have done this 

alſo, that is, have made every thing in the frame 

and ſhape of our bodics conſpicuous in the way 

but now ſuppoſed , if he had thought it ht. 

He hath done greater things. And fince he 

hath not thought that fit, we may be bold to 

ſay thedoing ot it would figniftie more trifling, 

and leſs deſign. It gives us a more amiable and 

comely repreſentation of the Being we are 

treating, of, that his works are leſs for often- 

tation than uſe. And that his Wiſdom and 

other Attributes appear in them rather to the 

inſtruction of ſober , than the gratihcation of 
vain minds. 

We may therefore confidently conclude that 
the figuration of the humane body carries 
With it, as manifeſt unqueſtionable evidences 
of 
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of deſign, as any piece of humane artifice, that 
molt conteſſedly in the judgment of any man 
doth ſo. And therefore, had,as certainly, a de- 
ligning cauſe. We may challenge the world to 
ſhew a diſparity 3 -unleſs it be that the advan- 


tage Is unconceivably great on our fide. For ® 


would not any one that hath not abandon'd 
at once both his reaſon and his modeſty , be 
aſham'd to confeſs and admire the skill that is 
ſhewn in making a Statue, or the pidure of a 
man, that (as one ingeniouſly ſays) is but the 
ſhadow of his skin, and deny the wiſdom that 
appcars in the compoſure of his body it (elf, 
that contains ſo numerous and fo various en- 
gincs and inſtruments for ſundry purpoſes in 
it, as that it is become an art, and a very lau- 
dable one, but to diſcover and tind out the art 
and skill that is ſhewn in the contrivance and 
tormation of them. 

It is in the mean time ſtrange to conſider 
from how differcnt and contrary cauſes it pro- 
ceeds , that the wiſe contriver of this fabrick 
hath not his duc acknowledgments on the ac- 
count of it. For with ſome it proceeds from 
their ſupine and drowhlie ignorance , and that 
they little know or think what prints and 
foot-licps of a Deity they carry about them, in 
their bone and flcſh,in every part and vcin and 
limb. With others (as it too much learning 
had made them mad, or an cxcels of light had 
ſiruck them into a mopith blindneſs) theſe 
things axg;ſo well known,and ſcem ſo common 
and obvious that they arc the leſs gy” =" 
An 
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And becauſe they can give a very punctual ac- 
count that things are (o, they think it, now, not 
worth the conſidering how they come to be ſo. 
They can trace all theſe hidden paths and foot- 
ſteps, and theretore all ſcems very calic 3 and 
they give over wondering, As they that would 
detract from Columbus's acquiſt of glory by 


the diſcovery he had made of America, by ,., »- 
pretending the atchievement was calie 3 whom ſhop 46- 
he ingeniouſly rebuk'd , by challenging them bot's Geo- 
to make an egg ſtand erct , alone, upon a graph, 


plain table 3 which when none of them could 
do, he only by a | gun bruiling of one end of 
it, makes it ſtand on the table without other 
ſupport, and then tells them this was more 
calie than his Voyage into America, now they 
had (cen it done 3 before, they knew not how 
to go about it. Some may think the contri- 
vance of the body of a man , or other animal, 
calic, now they know it 3 but had they been 
to projet ſuch a model without a pattern , or 
any thing leading theretoz how miſerable a 
loſs had they been at ? How calic a confeſſion 
had been drawn from them of the hinger of 
God; and how filent a ſubmithon to his juſt 
triumph over thcir, and all humane wit ! when 
as the moſt admired pertormances in this kind 
by any mortal have been only faint and intinite- 
ly diſtant imitations of the works of God. As 
is to be ſeen in the ſo much celebrated exploits 
cf Poſidonius, Regiomontans, and others of this 
ſort. 

And now ifany ſhould be cither fo _—_ 

in 
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blind as not to perceive, or ſo perverſly wilful 
as not to acknowledge an appearance of Wiſ- 
dom in the frame and figuration of the body of 
an animal (peculiarly of man) more than equal 
to what appears in any the moſt exquiſite piece 
of humane artifice, and which no wit of 
man can ever fully imitate 3 although as hath 
been faid an acknowledg'd equality would ſut- 
hce to evince a wiſe maker thereof z yet be- 
cauſe it is the exiſtence of God we are now 
ſpeaking of 3 and that it is therefore not enough 
to evince, but to magnihe the wiſdom we 
would aſcribe to him : we ſhall paſs from the 
parts and frame to the conlideration of the 
more principal powers and functions of terre- 
{trial creatures 3 aſcending from ſuch as agree 
to the leſs pertet orders of theſe, to thoſe of 
the more perfect, viz. of man himſclt. And 
ſurely to have been the Author of facultics that 
ſhall enable to ſuch fun&ions, will evidence a 
wiſdom that dches our imitation , and will 
diſmay the attempt of it. 

We begin with that of growth. Many forts 
of rare engines we acknowledge contrived by 
the wit of man, but who hath ever made one 
that could grow ? or that had in it a fſelt-im- 
proving power ? A tree,an herb, a pileot graſs 
may upon this account challenge all the world 
to make ſuch a thing, That is to implant the 
power of growing, into any thing to which it 
doth not natively belong ,- or to make a 
thing to which it doth. 

By what art would they make a ſeed? and 
which 
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which way would they inſpire it with a ſemi- 
nal form? And they that think this whole 
globe of the carth was compacted by the caſual 
( or fatal) coalition of particles of matter, by 
what magick would they conjure ſo many to 
come together as ſhould make one clod ? we 
vainly hunt with a lingering mind after Mi- 
racles, if we did not (more vainly) mean by 
them nothing elſe but novelties, we are com- 
paſs'd about with ſuch. And the greateſt mi- 
racle is, that we ſee them not. You with whom 
the daily productions of nature (as you call it) 
are ſo cheap, ſee if you can do the like. Try 
your skill upon a Roſe. Yea, but you mult have 
pre-exiltent matter ? But can you ever prove 
the Maker of the world had fo ? or even de- 
tend the poſſibility of uncreated matter ? Arid, 
ſuppoſe they had the free grant of all the mat- 
ter between the crown of their head and the 
Moon, could they tell what to do with it? or 
how to manage it, ſo as to make it yield them 
one {ingle flower, that they might glory in as 
their own produQtion ? 

And what mortal man that hath reaſon 
enough about him to be ſerious, and to think 
a while , would not even be amaz'd at the Mi- 
racle of Nutrition ? or that there are things 
in the world capable of nouriſhment , or who 
would attempt an imitation here ? or not de- 
ſpair to perform any thing like it. That is to 
make any nourithable thing ? Are we not here 
infinitely out-done ? Do not we ſce our ſelves 
compals'd about with wonders, and are we 
not 
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not cur ſelves ſuch, in that we ſee ,, and are 
creatures from all whoſe parts there is a conti- 
nual defluxion, and yet that receive a conſtant 
gradual ſupply and renovation by which they 
arc continued in the ſame ſtate! As the Buth 
burning, but not conſumed. Tis calic to give 
an artihcial frame to a thing that ſhall gradual- 
ly decay and walt, till it quite be gone and dif- 
appear. You can raiſe a ſtructure of Snow that 
would ſoon do that. But can your manual skill 
compoſe a thing that like our bodics ſhall be 
continually melting away, and be continually 
repaircd through ſo long, a tract of time ? Nay, 
but you can tcll how it is done, you know in 
what method, and by what inſtruments food 
is received, concocted, ſeparated, and fo much 
as mult ſcrve for nouriſhment turncd intochyle, 
and that into bloud , firſt groſſer, and then 
more refincd , and that diſtributed into all 
parts tor this purpoſe. Yea, and what then ? 
therefore you arc as wiſe as your Maker ? could 
you have made fuch a thing as the (ſtomach, a 
fiver, an hcart, a vcin, an artery ? orare you 
ſo very lure what the digeſtive quality is ? or 
if you are, and know what things beſt ſerve 
to maintain, to repair, or ſtrengthen it , who 
implanted that quality ? both where it is {6 
immediately uſctul, or in the other things you 
would uſe tor the (crvice of that? or how, it 
ſuch things had not been prepared to your 
hand, would you have deviſed to perſwade the 
particles of matter into ſo uſeful and happy a 
conjunCture, as that fuch a quality might rc- 
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ſult? or (to ſpeak more futcably to the moſt) 
How , if you had not been ſhewn the way, 
would you have thought it wcre to be done, 
or which way would you have gone to work, 
to turn meat and drink into fleſh and bloud ? 

Nor is propagation of their own kind by 
the creatures that have that faculty implanted 
in them, leſs admirable , or more pothble to 
be imitated by any humane device. Such pro- 
ductions ſtay in their firſt deſcent. Who can by 
his own contrivance find out a way of making 
any thing that can produce another like it (elt. 
What machine did ever man invent that had 
this power ? And the ways and means by which 
it is done, are ſuch (though he that can do all 
things well knew how to compals his ends by 
them) as do exceed not our underſtanding ons 
ly, but our wonder. 

And what ſhall we ſay of ſport aneous motion 
wherewith we find alſo creatures endowed that 
are ſo mean and deſpicable in our eyes (as well 
as our ſelves) that is, that ſo hilly a thing as a 
fly, a gnat, &c. ſhould have a power in it to 
move it ſelt , or ſtop its own motion, at 'its 
own plcaſure ! How far have all attempted 
imitations in this kind fallen ſhort of this per- 
teftion ? and how much more exccllent a thing 
is the ſmalleſt and moſt contemptible inſc&, 
than the moſt admired machine we ever heard 
or rcad of (as Archytas Tarintinns his Dove fo 
anciently celebrated, or more lately Regromon- 
ranxs his Fly, or his Eagle, or any the like.) 
Not only as having this peculiar power above 
any 
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any thing of this ſort, but as having the ſun+ 
dry other powers beſides meeting in it, where- 
of theſe are wholy deſtitute. 

And ſhould we go on to inſtance further in 
the ſeveral powers of fcnſation, both external 
and internal, the various inſtincts, appetitions, 
paſſions, ſynipathics, antipathics, the powers of 
memory, and ( we might add ) of ſpeech, 
that we hnd the infcriour orders of creatures, 
cither neceflarily furniſh'd with , or ſome of 
them as to this laſt diſpos'd unto. How ſhould 
we even over-do the preſent bulinels ? and too 
ncedleſly inſult over humane wit (which we 
mult ſuppoſe to have already ycilded the cauſe) 
in challenging it to produce and offcr to view, 
an hearing, ſceing-cngine, that can imagine, 
talk, is capable of hunger, thirſt, ot deſire, an- 
ger, fcar, grict, &c. as its own creature , con« 
cerning, which it may glory and lay, I have 
done this ? 

Is it ſo admirable a performance, and ſo un- 
gainſayable an evidence of $kill and wiſdom, 
with much labour and long travel of mind , a 
bulic, reſtleſs, agitation of working thoughts, 
the often renewal of trultrated attempts, the va- 
Tying, of defeated trials; this way and that, 
at length to hit upon, and by much pains, and 
with a ſlow gradual progreſs, by the uſe of who 
can tell how many ſundry forts of in{truments 
or tools, managed by more ( polſibly) than a 
tew hands, by long hewing, hammering, tur- 
ning, hling, to compoſe one only fingle ma- 

chine of ſuch a frame and firucture, as that 
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bythe frequent re-inforcement of a skiltul hand, 
it may be capable of ſome (and that, otherwile, 
but a very ſhurt-liv'd) motion : And is it no 
argument, or effect of wiſdom (o calily aud cer- 
tainly, without labour, error, or difappoint- 
ment to frame both ſo infinite a variety of 
kinds, and fo innumerable individuals of eve+ 
ry fuch kind of living creatures , that cannot 
only with the greatelt facility move themſelves 
with fo many ſorts of motion , downwards, 
upwards (many of them) to, and fro, this way 
or that, with a progreſſive, or circular, a {wit- 
ter or a ſlower motion at their own pleaſure, 
but can alſo grow, propagate, ſce, hear, delire, 
joy, &e. Is this no work of wiſdom, but only 
blind cither, fate or chance ? of how ſtrangely 
perverſe and odd a complexion is that under- 
ſtanding (if yet it may be called an nnderftand- 
ing) that can make this judgment ! 

And they think they have found out a rare 
knack, and that gives a great relict ro their 
diſcaſed minds, who have learn'd to call the 
bodies of living creatures (even the humane 
not excepted) by way of diminution machines 
or cngines too. 

But how little cauſe there is to hug of be 
fond of this fanfic would plainly appear, 

It firſt, we would allow our ſclves leafure 
to examine with how ſmall pretence this appel- 
Rtion is ſo placed, and applied: And next it 
it be applied rightly, to how little purpole it is 
alledg*d, or that it lignities nothing to the ex- 
clution of divine wildom from the tormation 
ot them» G And 
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And for the firſt , becauſe we know not a 
better, let it be conlidered how deteQtive and 
D. Cartes unſatistying the account is, which the great 
de paſſoni- and (juſtly admired) malter in this faculty, 


ED gives, how divers of thoſe things which he 


que ali9o1, 


would have to be ſo, are performed only in 
the mechanical way. 

For though his ingenuity muſt be acknow- 
ledged in his modeſt exception of ſome nobler 
operations belonging to our felves from com- 
ing under thoſe rigid neccſhtating laws , yet 
certainly to the ſevere enquiry of one not par- 
tially addicted to the ſentiments of fo great a 
wit becauſe they were his, it would appear 
there are great defeQts, and many things yet 
wanting, in the account which is given us of 
ſome ot the meaner of thoſe fun&ions which 
he would attribute only to organiz'd matter, 
or (to uſe his own cxpreſhon) to the confor- 
mation of the members of the body, and the 
courſe of the ſpirits excited by the hcat of the 
heart, &c. 

For howſocvcr accurately he deſcribes the 
inſtruments and the way, his account ſecms very 
little ſatisfying of the prexciple, cither of ſpox- 
taneous motion, or of ſenſation. 

As to the former, though it be very apparent 
that the mulſclcs (cated in that oppolite poſture 
wherein they arc moltly tound paired through- 
out the body, the nervcs, and the animal ſpirits 
in the brain, and (ſuppoſe we) that glandule 
{cated in the inmoſt parts of it, arc the mſtru- 
m?nts of the motion of the limbs , and the 
| wholc 
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whole body; yet what arc all theſe to the 
prime cauſation or much more , to the ſpontg- 
ueity of this motion ? And whereas, with us 
(who are acknowledged to have fuch a faculty 
independent on the body) an att of will doth 
ſo manifelily contribute, ſo that, when we will 
our body is moved with fo admirable facility, 
and we tecl not the cumberſome weight of an 
arm to be liftup, or of our whole corporcal 
bulk tq be moved this way or that, by a flow- 
er or {itter motion. Yea, and when as alſo, 
if we will, we can on the ludden ina very in- 
ſtant ſtarr up out of the moſt compoſed (eden- 
tary poſture, and put our {clvcs, upon occaſion, 
into che molt violent courſe of motion or aCti- 
on. But if we have noſuch will, though we 
have the ſame agjle ſpirits about us, we hnd no 
dithculty to keep in a polture oft relt 3 and arc, 
tor the moſt part, not ſenſible of any endeavour 
or urgency of thoſe active particlcs, as it they 
were haxdly to bc reſtrained from putting us 
into motion 3 and againſt a reluctant act ot our 
will, wc arc not moved but with grcat dithcul- 
ty to them that will give themſclves and us the 
trouble. This being, I ſay, the caſe with us 3 
and jt being alſo obvious to our obſervation, 
that it is ſo very much alike in thele mentioned 
reſpefts, with brute creaturcs, how unconcci- 
vable is it that the directive principle of their 
motions and ours ſhould be fo valily, and alto- 
gether unlike ? (whatſocver greater perfection 
is required with us, as to thoſe more noble 
and pertct tunCctions and operations which are 
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found to belong to us,) That is, that in w, an 
at of will ſhould lignihc fo very much, and be 
for the moſt part neceflary to the: beginning, 
the continuing, the ſtopping, or the varying of 
Car motions 3 and in them, nothing like it, nor 
ary thing elſe, belides only that corporal prin- 
ciple, which he aſſigns as common to them 
and us, the continual heat in the heart (which 
he calls a ſort of fire) nouriſhed .by the bloud 
of the veins 3 the inſtruments ot motion, al- 
ready mention'd, and the various repreſentati- 
ons and imprcſſhons of external objects as there 
and elſewhere he expreſſes himfelf ! upon 
which laſt (though much is undoubtedly to be 
attributed to it) that ſo main a lircſs ſhould be 
laid as to the diverlifying of motion ſeems 
ſtrange, when we may obſerve fo various mo- 
tions of {ome lilly creatures, as of a fly in our 
window, while we cannot perceive , and can 
fcarce imagine any change in extcrnal objects 
about them ; yca, a {warm of flies, ſp variouſly 
trisking, and plying to and fro, ſome this way, 
othcrs thatz with a thouſand diverlities and 
intcrterings in their motion : and ſome reſting 
while things arc in the ſame ſtate externally to 
them all. So that what ſhould cauſe or ccafe, 
or fo ttrangely vary ſuch motions, is, from 
thence, or any thing cle he hath ſaid, left un- 
maginable. As it is much more, how, in crca- 
tures of much firength, as a Bear or a Lion, a 
piw thould be nioved ſomctimes ſo gently, and 
{ormct.mes wit fo mighty torce, only by meer 
nicchamifin, without any dircCtive Hy y 6 
enatc 
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that is not altogether corporal. But moſt of all 
how the ſtrange regularity of motion in ſome 
creaturcs, as ot the Spider in making its web, 
and the like ſhould be owing tono other than 
ſuch cauſes as he hath aihgned of the motions 
in general of brute creatures. And what though 
ſome motions of_ our own ſeem wholly invo- 
luntary (as that of our eyc-lids, in the cafe 
wiich he ſuppoſes) doth it therefore follow 
they muſt proceed trom a principle only cor- 
poral ? as if our ſoul had no other aft bclong- 
ing to it, but that of will-zg ? which he det 
not down-right ſay 3 but that it is its ozly, or 
its chief at; and it it be its chict actonly, 
what hinders but that ſuch a motion may pro- 
cced from an act that is not chiet ? or that it 
may have a power that may fometimes licp 
forth into 'act (and in greater matters than 
that) without any formal deliberated com- 
mand or dirc&ion oft our will. So little rea» 
{on is there to conclude that all our motions 
common to us with bcaſts, or even their mo» 
tions themſelves depend on nothing elſe than 
the conformation of the members, and the 
courſe which the ſpirirs, excited by the heat of 
the heart, do naturally follow , in the brain, 
the nerves , and the muſcles , after the ſame 
manner with che motion of an automaton, &c. 

But as to the matter of ſenſatzon, his account 
ſcems much more detective and unintelligible, 
that is, how it ſhould be pertormed (as he ſup- 
poles every thing common to us with beaſls 
may be) without a ſoul. For, admit that it be 
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(as who doubts but it is) by the inſtruments 
which he aligns , we are ſtill to ſeek what is 
the ſentient, or what uſeth theſe inſtruments, 
and doth ſentire, or exerciſe ſenſe by them ? 
That is, ſuppoſe it be performed in the brain, 
and that (as heays) by the help of the nerves, 
which from thence like {mall firings are 
ſtreecht forth unto all the other members 3 
ſuppoſe we have the three things to conlider in 
the nerves which he recites > Their interiour 
ſubſtance, which extends it {clf like very flen- 
der thrceds from the brain to the extremities of 
all the other members into which they are knie, 
The very thin little skins which incloſe theſe, 
and which bcing continued with thoſe that in- 
wrap the brain do compole the little pipes 
which contain theſe threds 3 and lattly, the 
animal ſpirits which are convey 'd down from 
the brain through theſe pipes. Yet which of 
theſe is moſt ſubfervient unto ſenſe ? That he 
undertakes elſewhere to declare, viz. that we 
arc not to think (which we alſo ſuppole) ſome 
nervcs to ſerve for fenſc, others tor motion on» 
ly. as ſome have thonght , but that the inclofed 
ſpirits ſerve for the motion of the members, 
and thoſe little threds (alſo incloſed ) tor ſen(c. 
Are we yet any nearer our purpoſe ? Do theſe 
{mall threds ſextire? are theſe the things that 
reimatcly receive and diſcern the various im- 
prettions ot objects? And lince they are all of 
one fort of ſubſtance, how comes it to paſs that 
{ome of them are ſeeing threds, others hearing 
hreds, others tafting, &c, 1s it from the di- 
ycrs 
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vers and commodiovs figuration of the organs 
unto which theſe deſcend from the brain ? But 
though we acknowledge and admire the cu» 
rious and cxquilite formation ot thoſe organs, 
and their moſt apt ulctulncſs ( as organs or 
inſtruments) to the purpoſes for which they are 
deligned ; yet what do they ignite without a 
proportionably apt and able agent to uſe them, 
or percipient to entertain and judge of the ſeve- 
ral notices which by them are only tranſmitted 
from external things ? That is, ſuppoſe we a 
drop of never {o pure and tranſparent liquor, 
or let it be three , diverſly tintured or colour- 
cd, and (leſt they mingle) kept afunder by 
their diſtin& infolding coats , let theſe encom- 
paſs one the other, and , together , compoſe 
one little ſhining globe : are we fatished that 
now this curious pretty ball can (ee ? nay, ſup- 
poſe we it never ſo conveniently tituate,fuppoſe 
we the ftorementioned (trings faltned to it, and 
theſe, being hollow , well repleniſht with as 
pure air, or wind, or gentle flame as you can 
imagine 3 yea, and all the before deſcribed lit- 
tle threds to boot, can it yet do the feat ? nay, 
{uppoſe we all things elſe to concur,that we can 
ſuppoſe, except a Irving principle (call that by 
what name you will} and is it not (till as unca- 
pable of the aCt of (ceing, as a ball of clay, or a 
pebble ſtone ? or can the ſubſtance of the brain 
it ſelf perform that or any other a& ot ſenſe 
(tor it is ſuperfluous to ſpeak diltin&tly of the 
reſt) any more than the pulp of an apple, or a 
diſh of curds? So that trace this matter whi- 
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whither you will within the compaſs of your 
aſhgned limits, and you are ſtill at the ſame 
lols, range through the whole body and what 
can you find but fleſh, and bones, marrow, 
and bloud, ſirings and threds , humour and 
vapour 3 and which of theſe is capable of ſenſe ? 
Theſe are your materials and ſuch like , ordcr 
them as you will , put them into what method 
you can deviſe, and except you can make it 
live, you cannot make it ſo much as feel, much 
leſs perform all other atsof ſer{c belides, un- 
to which theſe tools alone ſeem as unpropor- 
tionable as a plough-ſhare to the moſt curious 
fculpture, cr a pair of tongs to the moſt melo- 
dious mutick. 

But how much more unconceivable it is that 
the figuration and concurrence of the fore- 
mention'd organs can alone ſufhce to produce 
the ſeveral paſſons of love , fear, anger, &. 
whereof we tind ſo cvident indications in brute 
creatures, it is enough but to hint. And (but 
that all pcrſons do not read the ſame Books) it 
were altogether unneceſſary tb have {1id (6 
much 3 attcr ſo plain demonſiration already 
extant that mattcr, howſoever modihtied, is un- 
capable of ſenſe. 

Nor would it ſeem neceſſary to attempt 
any thing in this kind, in particular and direct 
oppolition to the very pcculiar {cntiments of 
this moſt ingenious Author (as he will un- 
doubtedly be rcckon'd in all ſucceeding time) 
who when he undertakes to ſhew what ſenſe is, 
and how it is pertorined , makes it the proper 
buline(s 
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buline(s of the Soul, comprehends it under the 

name of Cogitation, naming himſelf a thinking Princip. 

thing, adds by way of queſtion, what is that ? * ——_— 

and anſwers, a thing doubting, underſtanding, Ms. 

affirming, denying, willing, nilling, and als 

imagining, and exerciſing (enſe , ſays expreſly weair. x, 

it is evident to all that it is the Sow! that exer- 

ciſes ſenſe, not the body , in as dire& words as Pioptr. 

the ſv much celebrated Poet of old. The only © + 

wonder is that under this general name of Co- 

gitation he denies it unto Brutes 3 under which 

name he may be thought leſs hely to have inclu- 

ded it, than to have affirmed them uncapable of 

any thing to which that name ought to be ap» 

plicd, as he doth not only afirm , but &ſteems 

himſelf by moſt firm reaſons to have proved F. * Re. 
And yet that particular reaſon ſeems a great /**t«- 

deal more pious, than it is cogent z which he _— 

gives for his chuling this particular way of dit- «, ,, 

terencing brutes from humane creatures, viz. 

leſt any prejudice ſhould be done to the dorine 

ot the humane ſouls immortality : There be- 

ing nothing, as he truly fays, that doth more 

cally turn off weak minds from the path of 

virtue, than if they ſhould think the fouls of 

brutes to be of the ſame nature with our own 3 

and therefore that nothing remains to be ho+ 

ped or feared after this life, more by us than 

by flics or piſmires. For, ſure there were other 

ways of providing againſt that danger 3 be» 

ſides that of denying them ſo much as ſenſe 

(other than meerly organical as he ſomewhere 

alleviates the harſhneſs of that polition , = Reſp ſexte. 
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without telling us what uſe's: theſe organs) 
and the making them ;nothing elic but well 
tormed machincs- 

But yet if we ſhould admit the propriety of 
this appellation, and acknowledge (the thing 
it ſelf intended to be lignihied by it) that all the 
powers belonging to meer brutal nature arc 
purely mechanical and no morez To what 
ptirpoſe is it here alledg'd ? or what can it be 
underſtood to figoihe? what is loſt from our 
cauſe by it ? And what have Atheiſts whereof 
to glory ? For was the contrivance of theſe 
machines theirs ? were they the Authors of 
this rare invention, or of any thing like it? 
or can they ſhew any product of humane de- 
vice and wit , that ſhall be capable of vying 
with the firange powers of thoſe machines ? 
or can they imagine what ſo highly exceeds all 
humane $kill to have tallen by chance, and 
without any contrivance or delign at all, into 
a frame capable of fuch powers and operati- 
ons * 

If they be machines they are-(as that tree- 
ſpirited Author ſpeaks) to be conlidered as a 
ſort of machine made by the: hand of God, 
which is by infinite degrees better ordered, and 
hath in ic more admirable motions, than any 
that could ever have been formed by the art of 
man. Yea, and we might add, © little diſad- 
vantage would: accrue to the preſent cauſe 
(what ever might to ſome other) by this con» 
cetlion, that rather (it it were not a wrong to 
the cauſe which juſtly dildains we ſhould Fs 
ledge 
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ledge any thing falſe or uncertain for its ſup» 
port) this would add much, we will not fay to 
its victory, but to its triumph, that we did ac- 
knowledge them nothing; elſe than meer. me- 
chanical contrivances. | 'Fopr , flince they mult 
certainly cither be ſuch, or have cach of them 
a ſoul to animate and inable them to their ſe- 
veral functions 3 it ſeems a much more calie 
performance , and is mare conceivable, and 
within the ncarer reach, of humane apprcheanli- 
on that theyſhould be furniſh'd with ſuch 2onc, 
than be made capable of ſo almirable opera- 
tions without itz and the former (though it 
wete not aſurer) were a more amazing, , yn- 
ſearchable, and les comprehenſible dilcovery 
of the moſt trauſcendeat wiſdom, than the 
latter. 

But becauſe whatſqever comes under the 
name of cogitation is aligned to ſome higher 
cauſe than mechaniſm 3 and that there axe ope- 
rations belonging to man which lay claim to a 
reaſonable foul as the immediate principle and 
author of them, we have yet this further iep 
to advance 3 that is to conſider the molt appa- 
rent evidence we have of a wile deliygning 
Agent, in the powers and nature of this' more 
excellent, and (among things more obvioas ta 
our notice) the noblelt of his productions, 

And were it not tor the flothtul neglect of 
the molt to ſtudy themſelves 3 we ſhould not 
here nced to recount, w#to men, the common 
and well-known abilities and excellengics, 
which peculiarly belong to their own natuee 3 
p They 
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They might take motice without being told, 
chat firſt as to their intellefiual faculty , they 
have ſomewhat about them that can think, un- 
derftand, frame notions of things, that can 
retiheor ſupply the falle or detective repreſen- 
tations which are made tothem by their exter- 
nal ſenſes, and fanſies , that can conceive of 
things far above the reach, and ſphere of ſenſe, 
the moral good or evil of actions or inclina- 
tions, what there is in them of reCtitude or 
pravity 3 whereby they can animadvert and 
caſt their eye inward upon themlelvcs. Obſerve 
the good or evil ats or inclinations, the know- 
ledge, ignorance, dulneſs, vigour, tranquility, 
trouble, and generally , the pertcCtions or im- 
perfe&tions of their own minds. That can ap- 
prehend the general natures of- things, the fu- 
ture exiſtence of what yet is not, with the fu- 
ture appearance of that to us which as yet ap- 
pears not. 

Of which laſt ſort of power , the confident 
aſſertion #9 man can have a conception of the 
fitxere; needs not, again(t our experience, make 
us doubt ; eſpecially being inforced by no bet- 
ter than that pleaſant reaſon there ſubjoyned, 
for, the future is not yet ;, that is to ſay, bc- 
cauſe it is future 3 and fo(which is all this rea- 
{on amounts to) we cannvt conceive it, becauſe 
we carnot, For though our conceptions of for- 
mer things guide us in forming notions of 
what is future, yet ſurc our conception of any 
thing as future, is much another fort of con- 
ception, from what we have of the ſame thing 
as 
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as paſt, as appears from'its diflerent effects ; 
for if an object be apprehended good, we con- 
ceive of it as paſt with ſorrow, as futxre with 
hope and joy. If evil, with joy as paſt, with 
fear and ſorrow, as future. 

And (which above all the reſt diſcovers and 
magnihes the inteNectual power of the hamane 
ſoul) that they can form a conception (howſo- 
ever impertfec&t) of this abſolute perfet Being, 
whereof we are diſcourſing. Which even they 
that acknowledge not its exiſtence cannot de- 
ny, except they will profeſs themſelves blindly 
and at a yenture to deny they know not what ? 
or what they have not ſo much as thought 
of ? 

They may take notice of their power of 
comparing things, of difcerning and making 
a judgment of their agreements and difagrec- 
ments, thcir proportions and diſproportions to 
one another. Of affirming, or denying this 
or that concerning fuch or ſuch things3 and 
of pronouncing, with more or lefs conhdence 
concerning the truth or falſhood of ſuch athr- 
mations or negations. : 

And moreover of their power of arguing 
and inferring one thing from another, ſo as 
from one plain and evident principle to draw 
forth a long chain of conſequences that may 
be diſcerncd to be linked therewith. 

They have withal to conlider the liberty and 
the Large capacity of the humane will; which, 
when it is its (cf, rejeQs the dominion of wy 
Once 
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other than the ſupreme Lord and refuſes (a- 
tisfaction in any other - than the ſupreme and 
molt comprehenſive good. 

And upon, cven, fo haſty, and tranſient a 
view, of a thing furniſhed with ſuch powers and 
facultier ; we have' ſufficient occalion 'to bc- 
think our lelves; How came ſuch a thing as 
this into being ? whence did it (ſpring, or to 
what original doth jt owe it (clt ? 

More particularly we have here two things 
to be diſcourled ; 


Firſt, that notwithanding ſo bigh excellen- 
cles, the ſoul of man doth yet appear to 
be a cauſed being, that ſometime had a 
beginning, 

Secondly, That by them , it js Gufficiendly 

' evident that it owes it (cl to a wile and 
inteHigent cauſe. 


As tothe former of thele we need fay the 
leſs, becauſe that ſort of Arheiſts with whom we 
have chiefly now todo, deny not humane fouls 
to have had a beginning, as ſuppoſing them to 
be produced by the bodics they animate by the 
fame generation, and that ſuch generation did 
ſometimes begin- That only rude and wildly 
moving, matter was from cternity, and that by 
inhni:c altcrations and commixtures in that 
eternity, it fcl] at laft into this orderly frame 
and ſiatc wherein things vow are, and became 
prolitck, ſo as to give beginning to the af 
ores 
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forts of living things, which do now continue 
to propagate themſelves. The mad folly of 
which random fancy we have been fo largely 
contending againſt hitherto. The other fore 
who'were for an eternal ſucceſhon of genera- 
tions have been ſufficiently refuted by divers 
others, and partly by what hath been already 
ſaid in this difcourſe z and we may further 
meet with them cre it be long, We in the mcan 
time find not any profciiing Atheiſm to make 
humane ſouls as ſuch neceſſary and ſelt-original 
beings. 

Yet it is requiſite to conſider not only what 
—_ of Arthciſtical perſwafions have aid, 

ut what alſo they , poſſibly, may fay. 

And moreover ſome that have been rc- 
mote from Atheiſm have been prone upon the 
contemplation of the excellencics of the hu- 
mane foul to over-magnihie, yea and cvcn no 
leſs than deihic it- *Tis therefore needtul to ſay 
ſomewhat in this mattex. For it nothing of di- 
rect and down-right Atheiſm had been : The 
raſh hyperboles (as we will charitably call 
them) and unwarrantable rhetorications of 
theſe latter, ſhould they obtain to be looke up- 
on and reccived as ſevere and ſtrict aſſertions 
oft Truth, were cqually deſtructive oft Religi- 
on, as the other more ſirangely bold and avow- 
ed oppolition to it. 
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The Py- apply to them his moſt peculiar attributes , of 
thagoreans (ay that of them which is moſt appropriate, 
pr and incommunicably belonging to him alone. 
ie is aid Nay, to give them his very name, and fay in 
they were plain words they were God. ; 
wont to 

admoniſh one another to rake heed leſt they ſhould rent God in 
themſelves. Ms ec mir Thy & iavnicy Sure Famblich, de wit. Pythag. 
Pla's , who underrakes to prove the immortality of the Soul by 
ſuch arguments as if chey did conclude any thing, would conclude 
it to be Ged, Thar it is the fountain, the principie [ m4 4 «ps } 
of motion; and adds that rhe principle is unbegorren , &c. in 
Phedro. Makes it the cauſe of all things, and the ruler of all, De 
Lee. 1. 10, though his words there ſeem meant of rhe ſoul of the 
world. Concerning which foul afterwards enquiring whether all 
ought not to account it God ? He anſwers, Yes certainly, except 
any one be come to extreme madneſs. And whether an identity 
were not imagined of our ſouls with that of the world, or with 
God is roo mach lefr in doubt; both as ro him, and fome of his 
followers. To ſay nothing of modern Enthuſiaſts. 


Now it would render a Temple alike inſig- 
nihcant to ſuppoſe no worſhipper, as to ſuppoſe 
none who ſhould be worſhipped. And what 
ſhould be the worſhiper when our ſouls are 
thought the ſame thing with what ſhould be 
the object of our worſhip ? 

But methinks when we conlider their neceſ- 
ſitous indigent ſtate, their wants and cravings, 
their preſſurcs and groans, their grievances and 
complaints , we ſhould find enough to con- 
vince us they are not the ſelt-originate or ſelt- 
lufficient being, And might even defpair any 
thing ſhould be plain and cafic to them with 
whom it is a difficulty to dittinguiſh themſelves 
from God. Why are they ina fate which they 
dif> 
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diſlike ? wherefore are they not full and fatiſ- 
hed ? why do they with, and cotnplain, is this 
God-like ? But it any have 'a doubt hanging 
in their minds concerning the unity of fouls 
with one another, or with" the foul of the 
world, let them read what is already extant. 
And ſuppoſing them thereupon, diſtin& Be- 
ings 3 there needs no more to prove them not 
to be neceſſary, independent , uncauſcd ones, 
than their ſubjeQion to ſo frequent changes 3 
their ignorance, doubts, irreſolution, and gra- 
dual progreſs to knowledge, certainty, and ſta» 
bility in their purpoſes 3 their very being uni- 
ted with theſe budies in which they have been 
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but a little while, as we all know 3 whereby the Reaſons 


they undergo no {mall change ( admitting 
them, to have been, pre-cxiſtent) and wherein 
they experience ſo many. Yea, whether thoſe 
changes import any immutation of their very 
eſſence or no 3 the repugnancy being ſo plainly 
madtiteſt of the very terms, neceſſary and change- 
able. -And inaſmuch as it is fo evident that a 
neceflary being can receive no accethon to it 
ſelf 3 than it muſt always have or keep it ſclf, 
after the ſame manner, and in the (ame ſtate 3 
that if it be neceſſarily ſuch, or ſuch, (as we 
cannot conceive it to be, but we muſt, in our 
own thoughts, affix to it ſome determinate 
flate or other) it muſt be eternally ſuch , and 

ever in that particular unchanged ſtate. 
Therefore be the perfe&tion of our ſouls a5 
great as our tnoſt cerfain knowledge of them 
can poſlibly allow us to ſuppoſe it, *tis. not " 
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ſo great , but that we muſt be conſtrained to 
confeſs them no neceſlary {clt-criginate Be- 
ings, and by conſequence, dependent ones, 
that owe themſelves to ſome caxſe. 

Nor yet (that we may pals over to the other 
ſtrangely diftant extreme) is the perfeQtion of 
our ſouls ſo little, as to require leſs than an 
intelligent caute;; endow'd with the wiſdom 
which we afſcrt and challenge unto the truly 
neceflary uncauicd Being, 

Which, becauſe he hath no other rival or 
competitor for the glory of this production, 
than only the fortuitous fumble of the blindly 
moving, particles of matter , our enquiry here 
will only be whoſe image the thing produced 
bears 3 or which ic more reſembles, ſtupid, 
ſenſes unattive matter ( or at the beſt only 
ſuppoſed moving , though no man upon the 
Atheiſts terms, can imagine how it came to be 
ſo) or the ative intelligent Being, whom we 
afttrm thecauſe of all things, and who hath 
peculiarly cntituled himſclt the Father of - Spi- 
rits, 

That is, wc are to confhider whether the 
powers au operations belonging to the Rea- 
Jonable Soxl do not plainly argue, 


1. That it ncither riſes from nor is meer 
matter , whence it will be conſequent it 
mutt have an cthcient divers trom mat- 
ter? 

2, That it owes it felt to an intelligent ct- 
hcicent. 

As 
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As to the former, we nced not deal diſtin&- 
ly and ſeverally concerning their original and 
their natzre. For it they are not meer matter, 
it will be evident enough they do not ariſc 
from thence. 

S© that here all will be furam'd up in this 
enquiry , whether Reaſon can agree to mat- 
ter? We ſhall therctorc wave the conliderati- 
on of their conceits , concerning the manner 
of the firſt origination of men , as that their 
whole being was only a production of the 
carth. Whereot the Philoſophical account de- 
ſerves as much laughter , 
on, as any the moſt fabuloully Poctical. 
is, how they were formed (as alſo the other 
animals) in certain little bags or wombs ot the 
carth, out of which, when they grew ripe,thcy 
broke forth, * &e. 

And only conſider what is ſaid of the confti- 
tution and nature of the humane foul it (felt, 
Which is ſaid to be compos'd of very well po- 
liſh'd, the ſmootheſt and the rowndeft atoms; 
and which are of the neateſt taſhion, and cvery 
way, you mult ſuppoſe, the belt condition'd the 
the whole Country could afford 3 of a more 
excellent make, as thcre is addcd , 
of the tire it ſelf. And theſe are the things you 
muſt know, which think, ſtudy, contemplate, 
make Theorems , 


inftcad of contutari- 


trame (yllogiſms, 


contrive bulineſs, at the Philolopher, the Lo- 
gician, the Mathenatician, Stateſman,and eve- 
ry thing elſe (only you may except the Prieſt, 
tor of him thcre was no necd. 
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This thereforc is our preſent theme, whether 
ſuch things 25 theſc be capable of ſuch, or any 
acts of rcaton yea or no ? 

And it ſuch a matter may admit of ſerious 
diſcourſe; in this way it may be convenient to 
procecd, viz. either any ſuch ſmall particle, or 
atom (tor our bulineſs is not now with Des 
Cartes but Epicurws) alone, is rational, or a 
good convenient number of them aſſembled, 
and molt happily met together. It is much to be 
fcarcd the former way will not do. For we 
have nothing to conſider in any of theſe atoms, 
in its ſolitary condition, beſides its magnitude, 
its hgurc, and its weight, and you may add al- 
ſo its motion ( it you could deviſe how it 
ſhould come by it.) 

And now becauſe it is not to be thought that 
all atoms are rational (for then the ſtump of a 
tree, or a bundle of ſtraw might ſerve to make 
a ſoul of, tor ought we know , as good as the 
belt) it is to be conſidered by which of thoſe 
propertics, an atom ſhall be entituled to the 
priviledge of being rational, and the rational 
atoms be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. Is it their 
peculiar magnitude or fize that ſo tar ennobles 
them ? Epicurus would here have us believe 
that the leaſt are the hetelt for this turn, Now 
it you conlider how little we muſt ſuppoſe 
them generally to be, according ta his account 
of them; Thatis, that looking upon any of 
thoſe little motcs a ſtream whereot you may 
perceive when the Sun thines in at a window, 
and hc doubts not but many Myriads of even 
ordi- 
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ordinary atoms go to the compoſition of any 
one of theſe ſcarcely diſcernable motes 3 how 
ſportful a contemplation were it, to ſuppoſe 
one of thoſe furniſhed with all the powers, of 
a reaſonable ſoul (though its likely they would 
not laugh at the jeſt that think thouſands of 
ſouls might be conveniently plac'd upon the 
point of a needle.) And yet, which makes the 
matter more admirable, that very few, except 
they be very carefully pickt and choſen, can be 
found among thoſe many myriads , but will bz 
t00 big to be capable of rationality. Here ſure 
the fate is very hard, of thoſe that come near- 
eſt the-fize, but only, by a very little too much 
corpulency, happen to be excluded, as unwor- 
thy to be counted among the rational atoms. 
But ſure if all ſobcr reaſon be nor utterly lott 
and (quandercd away among theſe little enti- 
zics, it muſt needs be judged altogether imcom- 
prehen(ible, why, if, upon the account of meer 
lietleneſs, any atom ſhould be capable of rea- 
ſon, all ſhould not be fo. (And then we could 
not but have a very rational world.) At leaſt, 
the difference, in this point, being fo very ſmall 
among them and they being all fo very little, 
methinks they ſhould all be capable of ſome 
reaſon, and have only lels or more of it, ac- 
cording as they arc bigger and leſs. But there 
i5 little doubt that lingle property, of leſs mag- 
nitude, will not be Good upon as the characte- 
riſtical difference of rational and irrational 
Atoms3 and bccauſe their more or lels gravity 
is reckon'd ncceflarily (and fo immediately) to 
H 3 depend 
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depend on that (for thoſe Atoms cannot be 
thought porous , but very cloſely compacted 
each one within it felt) this, it is likely, will as 
little be depended on *. And fo their peculiar 
hgure muſt be the more truſted to , as the dit- 
ferencing thing. And becauſe there is in this 
reſpec fo great a variety among this little ſort 
of pcople, or Nation as this Author ſomewhere 
calls them, whercot he gives fo punQual an 
account, F as it he had been the Generalifimo 
of all their Armics, and were wont to view 
them at their Rendzevous, to form them into 
Regiments and Squadrons , and appoint them 
to the diltinCt ſervices he found them apteſt for. 
No doubt it was a difficulty to determine which 
ſort of tigure was to be pitcht on to make up 
the rational regimcnt. But fince this power 
was abſolute, and there was none to gain-ſay 
or contradict, the round hgure was judged beft, 
and moſt deſerving this honour. Otherwiſe a 
reaſon might have been asked (and it might 
have been a greater diſhculty to have given a 
good onc ) why ſome other hgure might not 
have done as well; unle(s reſpect were had to 
icllow-Atoms, and that it was thought , they 
ot this tigure could bertcr aſſociate tor the pre- 


tur be more as they are bigger (for no doubr if you ſhould try 
them in 4 pair cf ſcales, rhe biggeſt would be found ro our- 
weigh) whence allo it ſhould feem to foll w, that rhe heavieſt ha- 
ving moſt in them of chat which is the cauſe of motion, ſhould be 
the moſt moveable, and ſo by conſequence the biggeſt. 
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ſent purpoſe 3 and that we ſhall confider of by 
and by z we now proceed. on the ſuppoſition 
that, poſſibly, a tingle Atom by the advantage 
of this figure, might be judg'd capable of this 
high atchievement. And in that caſe, it would 
not be impertinent to enquire, whether it an 
Atom were perte&ly round, and fo , very ra- 
tional; but by an unexpected miſadventure, 
it comes to have one little corner ſomewhere 
clapt on, it be hereby quite ſpoil'd of its ratio» 
nality ? And again, whether one that comes 
ſomewhat near that figure , only it hath ſome 
little protuberancies upon it , might not by a 
little filing, or the friendly rubs of other 
Atoms become rational? And yet, now we 
think on't, of this improvement he leaves no 
hope, becauſe he tells us, though they have 
parts, yet they are fo ſolidly compacted that 
they are by no force capable of diſſolution. 
And fo whatever their fate is in this particular, 
Wthey muſt abide it without expectation of 
change. And yet, though we cannot really alter 
it for the better with any of them, yet we may 
think as favourably of the matter as we pleaſe 3 
and for any thing that yet appears, whatever 
peculiar claim the round ones lay to rationali- 
ty, we may judge as well (and ſhall nut calily be 
diſprov'd) of any of the reſt, 

Upon the whole matter no one of theſe pro- 
perties hitherto alone is likely to make a ratio» 
'nal Atom : what they will all do meeting toge- 
ther may yet ſcem a doubt. T hat is, luppolting we 
could hit upon one lingle Atom, that is at once 
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of a very little ſize,and conſequently very light 
and nimble.,and moſt perte&ly and unexceptio» 
nably round (and poſhhhly there may be found a 
good many ſuch) will not this do the bulineſs ? 
May we not now hope to have a rational ſort 
of people among ther, that is, thoſe of the pe+ 
culiar family or tribe? And yet ſtill the matter 
will be found to go very hard ; for it we can- 
not imagine or deviſe how any one of theſe 
properties ſhould contribute any thing (as upon 
our utmoſt diſquiſition we certainly cannot) 
towards the power of reaſoning, it is left us 
altogether. unimaginable how all together 
ſhould make a rational Atom. There is only 
one relicf remaining, that is, what it we add 
to theſe other propertics ſome peculiarly-brisk 
{ort of a&tual motion: For to be barely mo- 
Vable will not ſerve . inaſmuch as all are fo ; 
But will not aftual motion (added to its being 
irreprehenlibly little, light, and round) eſpeci- 
ally if it be a very freakiſhone, and made up 
of many odd unexpefted windings and turns 
effect the buſineſs ? Poſhbly it might do ſome- 
thing to aRual reaſoning, ſuppoling the power 
were there before 3 for who can tcll but th 

little thing was faln aſlcep, and by this means 
its power might be awaken'd into ſome exer+ 
ciſe ? But that it ſhould give the power it ſelf, 
IS above all comprchenfion. And there is no- 
thing elſc to give it. Theſe that have been men» 


tioned being all the prinic qualitics that are af-  * 


Iignced to Atoms fingly conlidered. All other 
that can be fnppoſed, belonging to concrete 
bodies, 
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bodies, that are compoſed of many of them 
meeting together. 

And therefore hither in the next place our 
enquiry muſt be directed , whether any num- 
ber of Atoms (definite or indefmite) being in 
themſelves ſeverally irrational , can become ra- 
tional by aſſociation, or compoſe and make up 
a rational ſoul ? 

Hitherto it muſt be acknowledg'd we have 
not fought with any adverſary 3 not having 
met with any that have aſſerted the rationality 
of t1ngle corporeal Atomgzyet becauſe we know 
not what time may produce , and whither the 
diſtreſs and exigency of a deſperate cauſe may 
drive the maintainers of itz *twasnot therefore 
ft to fay nothing to that (ſuppoſable] or poſ- 
ible) aſſertion (1 mean poſſible to be aſſerted, 
howſoever impoſſible it is to be true.) Nor yet 
could it well admit of any thing to be faid to 
it, but in that ludicrous and ſportful way. If 
we will ſuppoſe any to be fo fooliſh , they are 
to be dealt with according to their folly. 

But now as to this other conceit,that Atoms 
(provided they be of the right ttamp or kind) 
may, a competent number oft them, aſſembled 
together, compoſe a reaſonable ſoul is an ex- 
preſs Article of the Epicurean Creed. And 
therefore here we are to deal more cautiouſly 3 
not that this is any whit a wiſer fanſie than 
the other 3 but that the Truth in this matter 1s 
ſurer to meet with oppoſition in the minds of 
ſome perſons already formed unto that wild 
apprehenſion and tinctur'd with it. 

Where» 
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Wherefore ſuch muſt be deſired to confider 
in the firſt place, if they will be true Diſci- 
ples o fEpicurus throughout, what he athirms 
of all Atoms univerſally, that they maſt be fim- 
ple uncompounded bodies ( or if you will cor- 


puſcles ) not capable of diviſion or ſetiion, by no 


force diſſoluble, and therefore immutable, or in 
themſelves void of any mutation. 

Hereupon let it be next conſidered, if there 
were in them (thoſe that are of the right ſize, 
ſhape, and weight) ſeverally , ſome certain 
ſparks or ſeeds of reaſon (that we may make 
the ſuppoſition' as advantagious as we can) or 
diſpoſitions thereto, yet how ſhall it be poſſible 
to them to communicate ? or have that com- 
munion with one another, as together, to con- 
ſtitute an actually and completely rational, or 
thinking thing. If every one could bring ſome- 
what to a common ſtock , that might be ſer- 
viceable to that purpoſez how ſhall cach ones 
proportion or ſhare be imparted ? They can 
none of them emit any thing , there can poſ- 
libly be no ſuch thing, as an cftluvium from any 
of them , inaſmuch as they are incapable of 
diminution 3 and are themſelves cach of them 
as little as the leaſt imaginable efluvium that 
we would ſuppoſe to procced from this or that 
particular Atom. They can at the moſt but 
touch one another, penetrate, or get into 
one another they cannot. Inſomuch as it any 
one have a treaſure in it , which is in readineſs 
for the making up an intellective faculty or 
power among them , that ſhould be common 
to 
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to them all; yet each one remains fo lockt up 
within it ſelf, and is ſo reſerved and incommu- 
nicative, that no other, much leſs the whole 
body of them, can be any jot the wiſer. So 
that this is like to be a very dull aſſembly. 

But then, it there be nothing of reaſon to 
be communicated, we are yet at a greater loſs. 
For, if it be (aid having nothing elſe to com- 
municate, they communicate themſelves , but 
what is that (elf? is it a rational felt? or is every 
fingle Atom, that enters this compolition, rea- 
{on?or is it a Principle of reaſon?is it a ſeed?or is 
It a part?is it a thought ? what (hall we ſuppoſe? 
or what is there in the properties athgnedto this 
fort of Atoms that can beſpeak it any of theſc? 
And it none of theſe can be ſuppoſed;what doth 
their affociation ſignifie towards ratiocination ? 
They arc little , what doth that contribute ? 
therefore there may need the more of them to 
make a good large foul z but why muſt a little 
thing, devoid of reaſon, contribute more to- 
wards it than'another ſomewhat bigger ? They 
are light, doth that mend the matter ? they 
are the ſooner blown away , they can the lefs 
co-here, or keep together 3 they are the more 
eaſily capable of diſhpation , tbe leſs of keep- 
ing their places in ſolemn counſel. They are 
round, and exaGlly ſmooth. But why do they 

he more conveniently affociate upon} that ac- 
count for this purpoſe ? They cannot there- 
tore come fo cloſe together as they might have 
done, had they been of various hgures. They 
cannot, indeed, give or receive fo rude touches. 
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This ſignifies ſomewhat towards the keeping 
of ſtate, but what doth it to the exerciſe ot 
reaſon ? Their being ſo perteQly and ſmoothly 
round makes them the more uncapable of keep- 
ing a ſteady ſtation, they arc the more in dan- 
ger of rolling away from one another , they 
can upon this account lay no hold of each 
other. Their counſels and reſolves are likely to 
be the more lubricous , and liable to an uncer- 
tain volubility. It is not to be imagined what 
a collection of individuals only thus qualihed 
can do when they are come together, an afſem- 
bly thus conſtituted. Are we hence to expect 
Oracles , philoſophical Determinations ? Ma» 
xims of State ? And lince they are ſuppos'd to 
be ſo much alike, how are the Mathcmatical 
Atoms to be diſtinguiſhed from the Moral ? 
thoſe from the Political ? the Contemplative 
from the Active ? or when the aſſembly thinks 
ht to entertain it ſelt with matters of this or 
that kind, what muſt be jts different compoſure 
or poſture ? into what mold or figure mult it 
caſt it (elt for one purpoſe ? and into what for 
another ? It's hard to imagine that theſe little 
globular bodies, that we may well ſuppoſe to 
be as like as one cgg can be to another, ſhould 
by the meer alteration of their ſituation in re- 
ſpe& of one another (and no altcration belides 
can be ſo much as imagined among them) 
make (o great a change in the complexion ot 
this aſſembly 3 ſo that now it ſhall be diſpos'd 
to ſcriouſncls , and by ſome tranſpolition of 
the ſpherical particles , to mirth, now to bu- 
lincls, 
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fines, and by and by to pleaſure : And ſeeing 
all humane fouls are ſuppoſed made of the 
ſame ſort of material, how are the Atoms mo- 
del'd in one man, and how in another ? what 
Atoms are there to diſpaſe to this ſet more, 
and what to another? or it a good reaſon can 
te aſſigned for their difference , what ſhall be 
given tor their agreement ? Whence it is that 
there are ſo unqueſtionable common notions 
every where received ? why are not all things 
tranſpoſed in ſome minds, when ſuch a poſture 
of the Atoms as might infer it, is as ſuppoſable 
as any other ? Yea, and ſince men are found 
not always to be of one mind, with themſelves, 
it is ſtrange and incomprehenſible that ſuch a 
Iituation of theſe Atoms that conſtitute his 
ſoul ſhould diſpoſe him to be of one opinion, 
and another of another. How are they to be 
rang'd when for the affirmative ? how for the 
negative ? And yet a great deal more ſtrange, 
that ſince their ſituation is ſo ſoon chang'd, and 
ſo continually changing (the very ſubſtance of 
the ſoul being ſuppoſed nothing elſe than a 
thing very like, but a little finer than a bulie 
and continually moving flame of fre) any man 
ſhould ever continue to be of the ſame opinion 
with himſelf one quarter of an hour together 3 
that all notions are not confounded and jum- 
bled 3 that the ſame thing is not thought and 
unthought, reſolved ul unreſolved a thou- 
ſand times in a day. That is, if any thing 
could be thought or reſolved at all. Or if this 
were a ſubject capable of framing or receiving 
any (ort of notion. But 
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But till that is the greateſt difficulty , how 
there can'be ſuch a thing as thinking , or for- 
ming of notions. The calc” is plain of ſuch no- 
tions as have no relation to matter , or depen- 
dence upon external ſenſe (as what doth that 
contribute to my contemplation of my own 
mind, and its as and powers to my animad- 
verſion, or knowing that I think or will this 
or that ?) 

But beſides, and more generally what pro- 
portion is there between a thought, and the 
motion of an Atom ? Will we appcal to our 
facultics, to our reaſon it felt ? and whither 
elſe will we ? Is there any cognation or kin- 
dred between the Idza's we have of thele 
things, the caſual agitation of a ſma)l particle 
of matter (be it as little or as round as we 
pleaſe to imagine) and an ad of intellection or 
judgment ? And what if there be divers of 
them together ? what can they do more to- 
wards the compoſing an-intelligent thing,than 
many ciphers to the Arithmetical compoſition 
of a numbcr. It would be as rational to ſups 
poſe an heap of duſt by long lying together 
might at laſt become rational. Yes, thele are 
things that have (ſome way or other) the pow- 
er ot motionz and what can they effect by 
that? they can frisk about , and ply to and 
fro, and interfere among themſelves , and hit, 
and jultle and tumble over one another, and 
that will contribute a great deal 3 about as 
much , we may- ſuppoſe, as the ſhaking of 
ſuch dult well in a bag, by which means it 
might 
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might poſſibly become finer and ſmaller ſome- 
thing 3 and by continuing that aRtion,at length 
rational ! 

No; but theſe Atoms, of which the ſoul 
is made, have a great advantage by their being 
diſpos'd into a fo well-contriv'd and fitly-or- 
ganiz'd receptacle as the body is. It is indced 
true and admirable that the body is (as hath 
been before obſerved) ſo fitly framed for the 
purpoſes whereto the whole of it, and its {c- 
veral parts are defigned. But how unhtly is 
that commodious ſtructure of it , ſo much as 
mentioned by ſuch as will not allow them- 
ſelves to own and adore the wiſdom and pow- 
er of its great Architect. 

And whar if the compoſure of the body be 
{o apt and uſeful, ſo-cxcellent in its own kind 
Is it ſo in every kind, or to all imaginable pur- 
poſes? or what purpoſe can we poſſibly ima- 
gine more remote, or forcign to the compoſi- 
tion of the body, than that the power of ra- 
tiocination ſhould be derived thence ? It 
might as well be ſaid it was fo made, to whirle 
about the Sun, or to govern the motions of the 
Moon and Stars; as to confer the . power of 
reaſon, or inable the foul to think , to under- 
{tand, to deliberate, to will, &c. Yea, its or- 
gans, ſome of them , are much more proporti- 
onable to thoſe ations, than any of them un- 
to theſe. Which though a well habiced body 
(while the ſoul remains in this imprifon'd 
ſtate) do leſs binder, yet how doth it help? 
and that it might perform theſe a&ts without 
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bodily organs , is much more apprehenſible 
than how they can properly be faid to be per« 
formed by them. And that, though they are 
done in the body , they would be done much 
better out of it. 

But ſhall it be granted that theſe ſoul-conſti- 
tuting Atoms till they be (or otherwiſe than 
as they are) united with a duly organiz'd bo- 
dy , arc utterly deſtitute of any reaſoning or 
intelligent power ? or are they, by themſelves, 
apart trom this groſſer body irrational ? It this 
be not granted,the thing we intend mult bear- 
gued out. Either then they are,or they are not. 
It the latter be aid , Then they- have it of 
themſelves , without dependance on the or- 
ganiz'd body;and {o weare fairly agreed to quit 
that pretence, without more ado, of their parta« 
king reaſon from thence. And are only lett to 
weigh over again what hath been alrcady ſaid 
to evince the contrary, that is, huw maniteſily 
abſurd it is, 'to imagine that particles of mat« 
ter by their peculiar 11ze,or weight, or ſhape, or 
motion, or all of theſe together, and that whe- 
ther lingleor aſſociated , thould be capable of 
reaſoning, If the former be the thing which 
is reſolv'd to be ftuck to, that is, that they are 
of themſelves irrationa}, but they become rea« 
ſonable by their being united in ſuch a prepa-« 
red and organized body. This requizes to be 
a little further conſidered : And to this purpoſe 
it is ncceſlary to obviate a pittitul ſhift that it 
is pothble ſome may think tit to uſe for the 
avoiding the torce of this dilemma , and = 
xcly 
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rely upon as aground why they may judge this 
choice the more ſecure 3 that is, that they ſay 
they are rational by dependance on the body 
they animate 3 becauſe they are only found fo 
united with one another there ; that there, they 
have the firſt coalition 3 there, they arc ſevered 
from ſuch as ſerve not this turn 3 there, they are 
pent in and held together as long as its due 
temperament laſts; which when it fails they 
are diſſipated, and fo loſe their great advan- 
tage for the ats of reaſon which they had in 
fuch a body. What pleaſure ſoever this may 
yield, it will ſoon appear it does them little ſer- 
Vice. 

For it only implies that they have their ra- 
tionality of themſelves, ſo be it that they were 
together 3 and not immediately from the body, 
or any otherwiſe than that they are ſomewhat 
beholding to it, tor a fair occafion of being to- 
gether ; as it it were clſe an unlawtul affem- 
bly 3 or that they knew not otherwiſe how to 
meet and hold together. They will not fay 
that the body gives theny being, for they are 
eternal, and (elt-ſubſiſting, as they will have it. 
Yea & of themſelves (though the caſe be other- 
wiſe with the Carteſian particles) undimini- 
ſhable as to their (ize, and, as to their hgure and 
weight, unalterable. So that they have neither 
their litrlencſs, their roundnefs, nor their light- 
neſs from the body , but only their fo happy 
meeting. Admit this, and only ſxppoſe them 
to be met out of the body. And why may not 
this be thought ſuppoſable ? If they be not ra- 
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tional till they be met, they cannot have wit 
enough to ſcruple meeting, at lealt, ſomewhere 
clſe than in the body. And who knows but 
{uch a chance may happen 3 As great as this 
are by theſe perſons ſuppoſed to have happen= 
cd before the world cou!d have come to this 
paſs it is now at, who can tell but ſuch a num- 
ber of the ſame fort of Atoms (it being natural 
for things ſo much of a complexion and tem- 
per to aſſociate and hnd out another) might 
ipnorantly, and thinking, no harm come toge- 
ther? And having done ſo, why might they 
not kcep together ? Do they necd to be pent 
in ? How are they pent in whiltt in the body ? 
If they be diſpos'd, they have ways enough to 
get out. And it they mult nceds be inclin'd to 
{catter when the crafis of the body fails, ſurcly 
a way might be found to hem them in , it that 
be all; at the time of expiration more tightly 
and cloſely than they could be in the body. 
And what reaſon can be deviſcd why being be- 
come rational by thcir having been afiembled 
in the body, they may not agrcec to hold toge- 
ther, and doo in ſpite of tate, or maugre all 
ordinary accidents, when they hind it conve- 
nient to leave it- And then upon thele no-way 
impoſſible ſuppulitiuns ( according to their 
principles, fo tar as can be underſtood , with 
whom we have to do) will they now be ratio- 
nal out ot the body ? Bcing, {till endowed (as 
they cannot but be) with the fame high privi- 
ledgcs of being little, round, and light, and be- 
Ing ttill alſo rogether 3 and ſomewhat more, it 
may 
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may be, at liberty, to roll and tumble,' and 
mingle with one anather, than in the body? If 
it be now athrmed they will in this cafe be ra- 
tional, at leaſt as long as they hold together, 
then we are but where we were. And this ſhitt 
hath but diverted us a little, but ſo as it was 
calic to bring, the matter, again, about, to the 
ſame point we were at betore. Wheretorc the 
ſhelter of the body being thus quice again tor- 
ſaken, this poor expulled crew, ot diſlodging 
Atoms are expoſed to tight, in the open air, for 
their rationality, againtt all that was faid be- 
fore. 

But if this refuge and ſanctuary of the body 
be not mcerly pretended to, but really and 
plainly truſted in and ſtuck to. Then are we 
lincercly and honeltly to conſtder what a bo- 
dy ſo variouſly organiz'd can do, to make ſuch 
a party of Atoms (that of themfclves are not 
ſo, lingly , nor together ) become rational: 
And ſarcly if the cauſe were not faved betore, 
it is now deplorate and loſt without remedy: 
For what do they find bere that can thus be- 
yond all expcation improve them to fo high 
an excellency ? Is it fleſh, or bloud, or bones 
that puts this ſtamp upon them ? Think,what is 
the ſubſtance of the nobler parts, the liver, or 
hcart, or brain, that they ſhould turn theſe, be- 
fore, rational Atoms, when they fall ito 
them, into irrational, any more than it they 
were well foak'd in a quagmire , or did inht- 
nuate themſelves into a picce of fott dough ? 
But hers they mceet with a benign and kindly 
T3 hcat 
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heat and warmth which comfortably foſters 
and cheriſhes them, till ag length it hath hat- 
ched them into rational.” But methinks they 
ſhould be warm cnough of themſelves, fince 
they are ſuppoſed ſo much to reſemble tire. 
And however, wherein do we find a flame of 
hre more rational than a piece of ice? Yea, 
but here they find a due temper of moiſture as 
well as heat. And-that furcly doth not fignihe 
much; for it the common maxim be true, 
that the dry foul is the wiſeſt , they might have 
been much wiſer if they had kept themſelves 
outof the body. And tincc its neceflary the 
foul ſhould conlift of that peculiar fort of 
Atoms before deſcrib'd z and the organical 
body (which muſt be (aid for diſtintion fake, 
the ſoul being all this while ſuppoſed a body 
alſo)confifts ot Atoms too, that are of a much 
courſer alloy, methinks a mixture ſhould not 
be neceſſary, but an hinderance and great de- 
baſement rather to this rational compolition, 
Beſides that it cannot be underſtood, it it were 
neceſſary theſe Atoms ſhould receive any tin- 
Eture from the body in order to their being ra- 
tional, what they can reccivc, or how they can 
reccive any thing. They have not pores that 
can admit an adventitious moiſture though it 
were of the divineſt neCtar, and the body could 
never {o plentitully furniſh them with it. 
Whercin thcn lies the great advantage theſe 
Atoms have by being in the body to their com- 
mencing rational ? It there be ſuch advantage, 
why can it not be underſtood ? why is it not 
alſign- 
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aſſigned ? why ſhould we further ſpend our 
gueſſes what may poſſibly be ſaid ? But yer, 
may not much be attributed to the convenient 
and well fenced cavity of the brains recepta- 
cle, or the more ſecret chambers within that ? 
where the ſtudious Atoms may be very private 
and free from diſturbance ? Yet ſure it is hard 
to ſay, why they that are wont to do it here, 
might not as well philoſophize in ſome well- 
choſen cavern or hole of a Rock 3 nor were it 
impoſſible to provide them there, of as ſoft a 
bed. And yct would it not be ſome relief to 
ſpcak of the time ſlender pipes, winding toand 
fro, wherein they may be conveyed , ſo conve- 
niently, from place to place 3 that it they do 
not fall into a rcaſoning humour in one place, 
they may in another ? why what can this do ? 
It ſcems ſomewhat like Balaam's projet to get 
into a vein of incantation by changing ſtations. 
And tranſplace them as you will , it requires 
more magick than ever he was maſter of , to 
make thoſe innocent harmleſs things maſters of 
reaſon. 

For do but conlider, what if you had a large 
phial capable of as great a quantity as you can 
think needful, of very fine particles , and, re- 
pleniſh'd with them, cloſely ſtopt , and well 
juted 3 ſuppoſe theſe as pure and tit for the pur- 
pole as you can imagine, only not yet rational; 
will their faring to and fro through very cloſe 
and ſtanch tubes from one ſuch receptacle to 
another, make them at laſt become fo? It ſeems 
then, do what you will with them , toſs and 
I 3 tumble 
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tumble them hicher and thicher , rack them 
from veſſcl to veſicl, try what mcthods you 
can dcviſe ot ſublimation or improvement, 
every thing looks like a vain and hopclels clay. 
For indced, do what you plcalc or can think of, 
they arc ſuch immutable entitics, you can nc- 
ver male them Icls or finer than they original- 
ly were : And rational thcy were not bctore 
theix niceting in the body 3 wheretore it were 
a ſixange wondcr it that ſhould {o far alter the 
cake with them , that they ſhould become ra» 
tional by it. 

And now, I muſt , upon the whole protecſs 
not to be well pleaſed with the firain of this 
diſcourſe 3 not that I think it unſutable to its 
ſubjcEt (for 1 {ce not how it is fitly to be dealt 
with in a more {crious way) but that I diſlike 
the ſubjc&t. And were it not that it is too ob- 
vious how prone the minds ot fomnc are to run 
themſclves into any the grofleit abfurditics ra- 
ther than admit the plain and calie ſentiments 
ot Religion: It were milcrable trifling to talk 
at this rate, and a loſs of time not to be cadu- 
red. But when an unaccountable averſion to 
the acknowledgement and adoration of the 
cvcr-blcſlcd Deity hurrics away men, aftright- 
ed and offended at the luſtre ot his ſo maniteit 
appearances, to take a bad, but the only, ſhel- 
ter the caſe can admit, under the wings of any 
the moſt filly tooliſh hgment 3 though the ill 
temper and dangerous ſtate of the perſons is 
to be-thought on with much pity yet the 
things Which they pretend being in themſelves 
ridiculous, 
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ridiculous. if we will entertain them into our 
thoughts at all, can not htly be entertained but 
with derilion. Nor doth it more unbecome a 
ſcrious perſon to laugh at what is ridiculous, 
than gravely to weigh and ponder what is 
weighty and conſiderable. Provided he do not 
ſcek occaſions of that former ſort, on purpoſe 
to gratihe a vain humour but only allow him- 
ſelt to diſcourſe ſutably to them , when they 
occurr. And their dotage who would fain 
ſerve themſclves of fo wildly extravagant and 
impoſſible ſuppolitions 3 for the foſtering their 
horrid misbclick, that they have no God to 
worſhip, would certainly juſtihe as ſharp iro- 
nies, as the Prophet Elijah beſtows upon them 
who worſhipped Baal, inltcad of the trxe God. 
Nor is any thing, here faid intended as a re- 
fletion on ſuch as being unfurniſhed with a 
notion of crcated intelligent firits that might 
diſtinguiſh th2m from the moſt ſubtile matter, 
have therefore thought them capable of being 
involved in the ſame common notion there- 
with, thinking them material 3 and yet, in the 
mean time doubted not their immortality, 
much leſs the exiltence of a Deity, the Author 
and Former oft them and all things. For they 
arc no way guilty ot that blaſphemous non- 
ſenſe, to make them conſiſt of neceſlary ſelt- 
ſubliſtent matter, every minute particle where- 
of is judged cternal and immutable, and . in 
themſclves, for ought we can tind afferted, de- 
ſtitute of reaſon, and which yet acquire it by 
no one knows what coalition , without the 
I 4 help 
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help of a wiſe efficient that (ſhall dire& and 
and order it to ſo unimaginable an improve- 
ment. The perſons do only think more refined 
matter cepable of that impreſhon and ſtamp; 
or of having ſuch a power put into it by the 
Creators all-diſpoling hand, Wherein , to do 
them right, though _ ſhould impoſe ſfome- 
what hardly upon themſelves it they will make 
this cſtimate of the natural capacity of mat- 
ter 3 or it they think the ats and power of rea- 
ſon in man altogether unnatural to him. Yet 
they do in cftect the more betriend the cauſe 
we are pleading for (as much as it can be be- 
friended by a miſ-apprchenlion ; which yet is 
2 thing of that untoward genius,and doth fo ill 
conſort with truth, that it's never admitted as 
a fricnd in any one in reſpect, but it repays it 
with a miſchicvous revenge in ſome other, as 
might many ways be ſhewn in this iaſtance, it 
it wcre within the compaſs of our preſent de- 
ſign.) It being evident that it any portion of 
watter (hall indeed be certainly found the actu- 
al ſubject of ſuch powers, and to have ſuch 
opcrations belonging, to it, there is the plainer 
and more undeniable neccfſity and demonſtra- 
tion of his power and wiſdom, who can make 
any thing of any thing z and who ſhall then 
have done that which is fo altogether impoſh- 
ble, except to him to whom all things are peſ- 
ſible. There is the more manifeſt need of his 
hand to hcighten dull matter to a qualifcdnefs 
tor pcrformances ſo much above its nature 3 
To makc the looſe and independent parts of y 
flut 
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fluid matter cohere and hold together, that, it 
ie were once made capable of knowledge, and 
the actual ſubje&t of it 3 whatſoever notions 
were impreſt thereon , might not be in a mo- 
ment confounded and loſt, As indeed they 
could not but be it the particles of matter were 
the immediate ſcat of reaſon * and fo ſteady a 
hand did not hold them in a ſetled compoſure, 
that they be not diſordered , and men have, 
thence , the necethty of beginning afreſh to 
know any thing every hour of the day. Though 
yet it (cemsa great deal more reaſonable to ſup» 
poſe the fouls of men to be of a ſubſtance #® it 
ſelf more conſiſtent ; and more agreeable to 
our experience, who find a continual ebbing 
and flowing of ſpirits , without being ſenſible 
of any fo notable and ſudden changes in our 
knowledge, as we could not but thereupon ob- 
ſerve in our ſelves, if they, or any as fluid ti- 
ner matter, were the immediate ſubjects of it. 

lt is therefore however ſufficiently evident, 
and out of queſtion that the humane ſoul (be 
its own ſubttance what it will) muſt have an 
chcient divers from matter, which it was our 
preſent intendment to evince. And fo our way 
isclcar to procecd to, 

The ſecond enquiry whether it be not alſo 
manifeſt from the powers and operations which 
bclong to it as it is reaſonable, that it muſt have 
had an intelligent efficient ? That is fince we 
tind and are aflured that there is a fort of Being 
in the world (yea ſomewhat of our (clves, and 
that hath beſt right of any thing elſc about us 

to 
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to bc called our ſelves) that can think, under- 
ſtand, deliberate, argue, &c. And which we 
can moſt certainly afſure our ſelves (whether it 
were pre-cxiſtent in any tormer ſtate or no) is 
not an indepengent or uncauſcd Being z and 
hath therefore been the effect of ſome cauſe, 
whether it be not apparently the cfte&t of a 
wiſe Cauſe. 

And this upon ſuppoſition of what hath 
been before proved ſeems not liable to any the 
leaſt rational doubt. For it is already apparent 
that it is not it (elf matter and it it were, it 
is however the more apparent, that its cauſe is 
not matter. Inaſmuch as it it be it (clt matter, 
its powcrs and operations are ſo much above 
the natural capacity of matter , as that it mult 
have had a cauſe ſo much more noble , and 
of a more perte& nature than that, as to be 
able to raiſe and improve it beyond the natural 
capacity of matter: which it was impoſlible 
for that it ſelf, to do. Whence it 15 plain, it 
mult have a cauſe divers from mattcr. 

W heretore this its immaterial cazſe mult ci- 
ther be wiſe and intclligent, or not fo. Burt is it 
poſltble any man ſhould ever be guilty of a 
greatcrabſurdity than to acknowledge , ſome 
certain immaterial Agent deſtitute of Wiſdom, 
the only cauſe and fountain of all that wiſdom, 
that is, or hath ever been in the whole race of 
mankind, That is as much as to ſay that all the 
wildom of mankind hath bcen cauſed without 
a cauſe. For it is the ſame thing after we have 
acknowlcdped any thing to be cauſed, to lay it 
Was 
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was cauſcd by no cauſe, as to ſay it was cauſed 
by ſuch a cauſe as hath nothing of chat in it, 
whereof we find ſomewhat to be in the effect. 
Nor can it avail any thing, to ſpeak of the dif- 
proportion or ſupecriour excellency in ſoine et- 
tects to their ſecond, or to their only partiat 
cauſes. As that there arc ſometimes learned 
children of unlearned parents. For who did 
ever, in that caſe, ſay the parents were the pro- 
ductive cauſes of that learning ? or -of them 
as they were learned ? Sure that learning comes 
from ſome other cauſe. But ſhall it then be ſaid 
the ſouls ot men have reccived their being 
from {ome ſuch immaterial Agent deſtitute of 
wiſdom 3 and afterward their wiſdom and in- 
telleEtual ability came ſome other way 3 by 
their own obſcrvation, or by inſtitution and 
precept from others ? whence then came their 
capacity of obſerving, or of receiving ſuch in- 
ſtruction ? Can any thing naturally deſtitute 
even of {cminal reaſon (as we may call it) or of 
any aptitude or capacity tending thereto , ever 
be able to make obſervations, or receive inſtru- 
Ctions, whereby at length it may become ra- 
tional? And is not that capacity of the ſoul 
ot man 4 real ſomething ? or is there no dit- 
ference between being capable of reaſon and 
uncapable ? what then, did this real ſomething 
proceed from nothing ? or was the ſoul it ſelf 
cauſed, and this its capacity uncauſed ? or was 
its cauſe only capable of intellectual perfecti- 
on, but not actually turnithed therewith ?, But 
it it were only capable, ſurely its anger 
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for the actual attainment thereof have been 
much greater than ours. Whence it were ſtrange 
if that capacity ſhould never have come into 
at. And more ſtrange that we ſhould know 
or have any ground. to pretend tHat it hath 
not. But that there was an aRtual exerciſe of 
wiſdom in the production of the reaſonable 
ſoul is moſt evident. For is it a neceſſary bcing ? 
that we have proved it is not. It is theretore a 
contingent, and its being depended on a free 
cauſe, 1nto whoſe pleaſure, only, it was refol- 
vable, that it ſhould be or not be. And which 
therefore had a dominion over its own acts. 
It this beſpcak not an intelligent Agent, what 
doth ? 

And though this might alſo be ſaid concer- 
ning every thing elſe which is not neccflarily 3 
and ſo might yield a more general argument to 
evince a frce deſigning caule 3 yet it concludes 
with grcater evidence concerning the reaſon- 
able ſoul 3 whoſe. powers and operations 1t 1s 
{© manifcltly impotltble ſhould have proceeded 
from matter. And thercfore even that vain 
(and rctuted) pretence it ſelf, that other things 
might, by the neccfary laws of its motion, 
become what they are, can have lefs place 
here. Whence it is more apparent that the rea- 
ſonable ſoul muſt have had a tree and intelli- 
gent cauſe that uſed liberty and counſel in de- 
tcrmining that it ſhonld be, and cſpecially that 
it (hoald be ſuch a ſort of thing as we hind it is. 
For when we ſee how aptly its powers and fa» 
cultics fcrve for their proper and peculiar ope- 
rations 
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rations, who that is not beſides himſcH can 


F think that ſuch a thing was made by one that 
. knew not what he was doing? or that ſuch 
Hy. powers were not given on purpole tor fuch 
" operations ? And what is the capacity but a 
y, power that ſhould ſometime be reduced into 
" at, and arrive to the excerciſe of reaſon it 
, felt? 
a Now was it poſſible any thing ſhould give 
ba that power that had it not any way? that is in 
" the ſame kind, or in ſome more excellent and 
h noble kind ? For we contend not that this 
C Agent whereot we ſpeak is in the ſtrict and 
_ proper ſenſe rational, taking that term to im- 
port an ability or faculty of inferring what is 
_ leſs known from what is more. For we ſuppoſe 
ve all things equally known to him (which fo far 
, Fe as is requilite to our preſent delign that is the 
hn repreſenting him the proper object of Religi- 
*l on, or of that honour which the dedication of 
4 a Temple to him imports, we may in due time 


ed come more expreſly to aſſert.) And that the | 
: knowledge, which is, with us, the end of rea- 

he ſoning, is in him, in its higheſt perteQtion with- 
'S out bcing at all bcholden to that means 3 that 
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Bd all the connexion ot things with one another 
| lie open to one comprehenlive view; and are 
ca- l 

Nie known to be connected 3 but nut becauſe they 
Je- are ſo, We (ay, is it conceivable that mans 
has knowing power ſhould proceed from a cauſc 
+ ic that hath it not, in the ſame, or this more per- 


"i tet kind ? And may uſe thoſe words to this 
purpoſe, not for thcir authority ( which we cx- 
peCt 
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ped not ſhould be bere ſignificant) but the con- 
vincing evidence they carry with them , He 
that teacheth man knowledge, ſhall not be know ? 
That we may derive this matter to an iſſue, 
*tis evident, the foul of man is not a neceſſary 
ſelt-originate thing : And had therefore ſome 
cauſe. We tindit to have knowledge, or the 
power of knowing, belonging to it. Therefore 
we ſay, ſo had its cauſe. We rely not here up- 
on the credit of yulgar maxims (whereof di- 
vers might be mentioned ) but the reaſon of 
them 3 or of the thing it (clt we alledge. And 
do now ſpeak of the whole entire _ of this 
being, the bumane ſoul, or of whatſocver is 
cauſal of itz or of any perfe&tion naturally 
appertaining, to it. It is of an intelligent na- 
ture. Did this intelligent nature proceed trom 
an unintelligent, as the whole and only cauſe of 
it ? That were to ſpeak again(t our own eyes, 
and moſt natural common ſentiments. And 
were the ſame thing as to ſay that ſomething 
came of nothing. For it is all one to ſay 
ſo, and to fay that any thing communicated 
what it had not to communicate. Or (which 
is alike madly abfurd) to fay that the ſame 
thing was ſuch and not ſuch , intelligent and 
not intelligent, able to communicate an intel- 
lIigent nature (tor (urc what it doth it is able 
to do) and not able (tor it is not able to com- 

municatc what it hath not) at the ſame time. 
It is hardly here, worth the while to ſpend 
timc in countermining that contemptible Re- 
tuge (which is as uncapable ot offending, us, as 
of 
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of being defended ) that humane ſouls may 
Perhaps only have proceeded in the ordinary 
Courſe of Generation from one another. For 
that none have ever ſaid any thing to that pur- 
pole, deſerving a confutation except that ſome 
lober and pious perſons , for . the avoiding of 
lome other difficulties , have thought it more 
lafe to aſſert the traduction of humane ſouls; 
who yet were far enough from imagining that 
they could be total , or firſt cauſes to one an- 
other : And doubted not but they had thecon- 
[tant neceſſary athitance of that ſame Being we 
are pleading tor, acting in his own ſphere as 
the firſt cauſe in all ſuch (as well as any other) 
productions. Wherein they nothing oppoſe 
the main delign of this diſcourſe. And there- 
fore it is not in our way to offerat any oppolt- 
tion unto them, 

But if any have a niind to indulge them- 
ſelves the liberty of ſo much dotage as to ſay 
the fouls of men were firſt and only cauſes to 
one another. Either they muſt ſuppoſe them 
to be material beings. And then we rcter them 
to what hath been already ſaid , ſhewing that 
their powers and Qagrations cannot belong, to 
matter, nor arile it. Or immaterial, and 
then , they cannot produce one another in the 
way of generation. For of what pre-cxiltent 
ſubſtance are they made ? Theirs who beget 
them ? of that they can part with nothing, ſc- 
parability, at leaſt, of parts being a moſt con- 
teſſed property of matter. Or ſome other ? 
where will they tind that other ſpiritual fub- 
tance, 
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ſubſtance, that belong'd not inſeparably to 
ſome individual being before. And belides , if 
it were pre=-cxiltent, as it muſt be if a ſoul be 
generated out of it , then they were not the 
tirſt and only cauſes of this production. 

And in another way than that of generation, 
how will any go about to make a ſoul ? Let 
experience and the making of trial convince 
the undertakers. By what power , or by what 
art will they make a reaſonable ſoul ſpring up 
out of nothing ? 

It might be hoped that thu, without diſpu- 
ting the poſhbility of an eternal ſucceſhve pros 
duction of fouls , this (ſhite may appear vain. 
But it any will perliſt and ſay that how or in 
what way ſocver they are produx*'d ; *Tis 
ſtrange it they need any nobler cauſe than 
themlelves 3 for may not any living thing well 
enough be thought capable of producing an- 
other of the ſame kind ? or no more than 
equal perfeCtion with it ſelf? To this we ay, 
belides that no one living thing is the only 
cauſe of another ſuch. Yetit that were admit- 
ted poſſble what will it avail ? For hath every 
ſoul that hath ever exiſtegſor been in being 
been produced in this way®y another ? This 
it were ridiculous to ſay 3 for it every one 
were ſo produced, there was then fome one 
before every one. Inaſmuch as that which pro- 
duces mult ſurely haye been betore that which 
is produced by it. But how can every one 
have one before it ? A manifeſt contradiction 
in the very terms ! For then there will be = 
with- 
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without the compaſs of every one, And how i3 
it then ſaid to be every one? There is then it 
ſeerns one, belides or more than at. And fo 
all is not all. And if this be thought a ſophiſm, 
let the matter be ſoberly confidered thus: The 
foul of man is either a thing of that nature 
univerſally (and conſequently every individual 
ſoul) as that it dothr exiſt of it ſclt neceſſarily 
and independently, or not ? It it be. Then we 
have however a wiſe intelligent being neceſſari- 
ly exiſting. The thing we have bcen proving 
all this while. Yet this conceſſhon we will nor 
accept , for though it is molt certain there is 
ſuch a being , we have alſo proved the humane 
foul is not zt. Whence it is evidently a depen- 
dent being'in its own nature that could never 
have been.of it (ſelf, had it not been put into 
being by fomewhat ce. And being fo in its 
own nature, it muſt be thus with every one 
that partakes of this nature. And conſequently 
It muſt be ſomewhat of another nature that did 
put the fouls of men into being. Otherwiſe 
the whole ſtock and lincage of humane foals 
is faid to have been dependent on a productive 
cauſe, and yet had nothing whereon to depend, 
And fo is both cauſed by another, and not cau- 
ſed. And therefore ſince it is hereby evident 
it was ſomewhat elſe, and ot another nature, 
than an humane ſoul by which all humane fouls 
were produced into being. We again fay, thae 
diſtin&t Bcing either was a dependent cauſed 
Being, or not. It not, it being proved that 
the ſoul of man cannot but have had an intellt- 
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gent or wiſc cauſe, we have now what we ſcek. 
An independent neceſſary intelligent Being, It 
it do depend, or any will be [ſo idle to fay fo. 
That however will intallibly 2nd very ſpeedily 
Icad us to the ſame mark. For though ſome 
have been pleaſed to dream of an infinite fuc- 
cdlion of 1nd4ividuals of this or that kind 3 I 
ſuppoſe we have no dream as yct ready formed 
tocome under confutation of infinite kinds or 
orders of beings gradually ſuperiour, one above 
another 3 the intcriour {till depending on the 
ſupcriour, and all upon nothing, 

And therefore I conceive we may fairly 
take leave of this argument from the humane 
ſoul, as having gained from it. ſufhcient evi- 
dence of the exiſtence ot a neceſſary Being 
that is intelligent and deligningly aCtive, being 
guided by wiſdom and counſcl in what it doth. 

We might alſo, if it were needtul further 
argue the ſame thing from a power or ability 
maniteltly ſfupcriour to, and that exceeds the 
utmoſt perfection of humane nature, viz. that 
of Prophclic, or the prediction of future con- 
tingencies 3 yea, and from another that exceeds 
the whole ſphere of all created nature, and 
which crofſcs and countermands the known 
and ſtated laws thereof, viz. that oft working, 
miracles 3 both ot them exercifed with mani- 
tett delign 3 as might evidently be made ap- 
pear, by manifold inſtanccs, to as many, as can 
believe any thing, to be true 3 more than what 
they have ſeen with their own eyes. And that 
do not take preſent ſenſe (yea and their own 
only) 
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only) to be the alone meaſure of all reality, 
But it is not neceſſary we infilt upon every 
thing that may be ſaid 3 fo that enough be laid 
to ſcrve our preſent purpoſe. 

And that our purpoſe may yet be more fully 
{erved and ſuch a Being evidenced to exitt as 
we may with ſatisfaction eſteem to merit a 
Temple with us, and the Religion of it; it is 
neceſſary that we add ſomewhat concerning 

9. The Divine Goodneſ7 ; for unto that 
etcrnal Being, whoſe exiſtence we have hither- 
to aſſerted, Goodneſs allo cannot but appertain 
together with thoſe his other Attributes we 
have ſpoken of. 

It is not needtul here to be curious about 
the uſual ſcholaſtical notions of Goodneſs, or 
what it imports, as it is wont to be attributed 
to Being in the general, what, as it belongs, in 
a peculiar ſenſe, to intelleftual Beings, or what 
more ſpecial import it may have in reterence 
to this. 

That which we at preſent chiefly intend by 
it is 4 propenſion to ao good with delight ;, or 
moſt freely without other inducement , than 
the agreeableneſs of it to his nature who doth 
itz and a certain delcfation and cotnplacency, 
which , hence, is taken in ſo doing- The 
name of Goodneſs (though thus it more pecu- 
liarly fignihe the particular virtue of liberality) 
is of a tigniticancy large enough , even in the 
moral acceptation, to comprehend all other per- 
tections or vertues, that belong to, or may any 
way commend the will of a free Apent. Thete 
K 2 there- 
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therefore we exclude not 3 and particularly 
whatſoever is wont to be ſt1gnifhcd (as attribu- 
table unto God) by the names of Holineſs | as 
a ſtcady inclination unto what 15 intelleEtually 
pure, and comely, with an averlion to the con- 
trary | Juſtice as that hignihes | an inclination 
todcal equally } which is includcd in the for- 
mer , yet as more expreſly denoting, what is 
more proper to a Governour over others, viz. 


[ a rclolutivn not to let the tranſgrcſhon of 


laws made for the prefervation of commbn or- 
der, paſs without duc animadverhton and pu- 
niſhment: | Trath, wholc lignitication alſo may 
be wholly contained under thoſe former more 
pencral terms, but more directly contains | fin- 
cerity, unaptnels to deceive , and conſtancy to 
ones word. | For theſe may properly be (tiled 
good things in a moral ſenſe. As many other 
things might in anothcr notion of goodneſs, 
which it belongs not to our preſent delign to 
make mention of. But thcte are mentioned as 
more dirc&ly tending to repreſent to us an 
amisble objeti of Religion. And are reterr'd hi- 
ther, as they htly enough may, out of an un- 
willingneſs to multiply without necettity, par- 
ticular hcads or ſubjcCts ot diſcourlc. 

In the mean time, as was aid, what we prin- 
cipally intcnd, is, That the Being whoſe Cxi- 
ſicence we have been endeavouring, to evince 1s 
good, as that imports a ready inclination of 
will to communicate unto others what may be 
good to them 3 creating tirſt its own object, 
and then iſſuing torth to it in acts of tree be- 
nchcence, 
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neficence, ſutible to the nature of every thing 
created by it. Which though it be the primary 
or firſt thing carried in the notion of this good- 
neſs. Yet becauſe that inclination is not other- 
wiſe good, than as it confiſts with holineſs, ju- 
fticeand 1T'ruth 3 Theſe theretore may be cſtee- 
med ſecondarily, at leaſt, to belong to it, as in- 
ſeparable qualihcations thereof. 

Wheretore it is not a meerly natural, and 
neceſſary emanation we here intend, that pre- 
vents any aCt or exerciſe of counſel or deſign 
which would no way conliſt with the liberty of 
the Divine will: And would make the Deity 
as well a neceſſary Agent, as a neceſſwvry Being , 
Yea, and would therefore make all the crea- 
tures meerly natural and neceſſary emanations 3 
and fo deſtroy the diſtin&ion of neceflary and 
contingent Bcings. And, by conſequence, bid 
fair to the making all things God.le would infer 
not only the cternity of the world , but would 
ſcem to inter either the abſolute infinity of it, 
or the perfeion of it, and of every creature 
in it, to that degree, as that nothing could be 
more perfe&t in its own kind than it is 3 or 
would infer the tinitenels of the Divine Being, 
For it would make what be bath done the ad 
equate meaſure of what be can do. And would 
make all his adminiſtrations neceſſary, yea, and 
all the ations of men, and conſequently take 
away all Law and Government out of the 
world, and all meaſures of right and wrong, 
and make all punitive juſtice barbarous cruelty. 
And conſequently give us a notion of good- 
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nas. at length plainly inconſiſtent - with it 
(cl. 

All this is- provided againſt by our having 
firſt aſſerted the Wiſdom of that Being, where- 
unto we alſo attxibute goodneſ7, Which guides 
all the ifſucs of it according to thoſe meaſures 
or rulcs which the eſſential rectitude of the Di- 
vine will givcs, or rather is, unto it. Whereby 
alſo a foundation is laid of anſwering ſuch ca- 
vils againſt the Divine Goodneſs , as they arc 
apt to raiſe to themſelves, who axe wont to 


magnihe this attribute to the fuppreiſhon of 


others. Which is indeed, in the end, to magni- 
he it to nothing. 

And ſuch goodneſs needs no other demon- 
ſtxation than the vihible inſtances and, ctiects we 


have of it, in the creation and conſervation of 


this world; and particularly, in his large mu- 
nihcent bounty aud kindneſs towards man, 
whercot his deligping him for his Temple, and 
rclhdence, will be a tull and manifeſt proof. 
And of allthis; his own (clf-ſufcient ful- 
ncls leaycs it impoſhible to us to imagine an- 
other reaſon,; than the delight he takes in dif- 
penling his Qwn- fee and Jargs communicati- 
ons. Belidcs, that when we {ce ſome ſemblan- 
ces and imitations oft this goodneſs; in the 
natures of ſame men , which we are furc are 
not nothing,, they muſt needs proceed from 
ſomething, and have ſome fountain and origi- 
nal, which can hc no other than the common 
cauſc and Authprot all things-In, whom,there- 
tore,this goodneſs dot: firlily and moſt pertect- 
ly xclide, CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Generally all ſuppoſable perfeflion , aſſerted of 
| this Being, where , Firſt, a Being abſolutely 
| perfect, is endeavoured to be evinced from the 

( already proved ) ueceſſary Being. Which is 
| ſhewn to import, in the general, The utmoſ 
| fulncſs of Being. Alſo divers things , in 

particular that tend to evince that general. 
As that it ir, at the remoteſt diſtance from no 
, Being. Nb#t purely atiual. Moft abſtratied 
Being. The produtiive and conſerving cauſe 
of all things elſe. Undiminiſhable. Uncapa- 
ble of addition. Secondly, bence is more 
expreſly deduced the infiniteneſs of this Being. 
An enquiry whether it be poſſible the Creature 
can be atinally infinite * Difficulties concern- 
ing the abſolute fulneſ; , and Infiniteneſs of 
God conſidered. 2. The onlineſs of his Be- 
ing. The Trinity not thereby excluded, 


——_— 


Ome account hath been thus far given of TIT. 

that Being, whereunto we have been de- 
ſigning to aſſert the honour of a Temple. Each 
ot the particulars having bcen ſeverally intiſted 
on , that concur to make up thas notion of 
this Being, which was at firlt laid down. And 
more largely , what hath been more oppos'd, 
by perſons of an athciſtical or irrcligious tem» 
pcr. But , becauſe in that forementioned ac- 
count of God, there was added to the particu» 
KR 4 lar 
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Jars there enumeratcd (out of a juſt conſciouſ- 
neſs of humane inability to comprchend every 
thing that may pollibly belong to him) this ge- 
neral ſuppliment. 

[ That all other ſuppoſable excellencies what» 
ſoever do in the bigbeſt perfetiion appertain alſo 
originally, unto this Being | It is rcquilite that 
ſomewhat be ſaid concerning this addition. 
E ſpecially in as much as it comprehends in it, 
or may infer , ſomethings (not yet expreſly 
mentioned) which may be thought neceſſary 
to the evincing the reaſonablenels of Religion, 
or our (clt-dedication as 4 Temple to him, 

For inſtance, it may polbbly be alledged, 
that, if it were admitted there is fomewhat that 
is eternal, uncauſed, independent, neceſſarily 
cxiſtcat, that is {eli-aCtive, living, powertul, 
wiſc, and good. Yet all this will not inter up- 
on us an univerſal obligation to Religion, un- 
Ic(s it can alſo beevinced. 

1, That this Being is evcry way ſufficient 
to ſupply and fatist:c all our real wants 
and jult dehres. 

. And that this Being is but one, and {þ 
that all be at a ccrtainty where their Re- 
ligion ought to terminate. And that the 
worſhipof cvery Temple muſt concenter 
and mect in the fame objeet, 

Now the eviction of an abſolutely perfett 
being would include cach of theſe; and an+ 
{yer both the purpoſcs which may ſeem hi- 
therto not ſo fully fatisticd. 1t is theretore re+ 
guilite that we endeavour 
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Firſt, to ſhew that the Being hitherto deſcri- 

bed is abſolxtely or every way perfedi, 

Secondly, To deduce , from the ſame 

grounds, the- abſolute infinity, and the 
wnity (or the onlineſs) thereot. 

And for the tormer part of this undertaking, 
Je muſt he acknowledged abſolute or univerſal 
perfeftion , cannot be pretended to have heen 
cxprelt in any or in all the works of God tos» 
gether. Neither iz n«mber, for ought we know 
(tor as we cannot conceive , nor conſequently 
{peak of Divine perfeQtions, but under the 
notion of many, whatſoever their real jidenti- 
ty may be, ſo we do not know, but that with- 
in the compaſs of univerſal perfection , there 
may be ſome particulaft ones of which there is 
no tootlicp in the creation , and whereot we 
have never formed any thought.) Nor(more 
certainly) in degree; For ſurely the world, and 
the particular creatures in it, are not fo pertet 
in correſpondence to thoſe attributes of its 
great Architect which we have mentioned, viz. 
his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodnels , as he 
might have made them, if he had pleaſcd. 
And indeed , to ſay the world were abſolutely 
and univerſally perte&t , were to make that 
God, 

Wherefore jt muſt alſo be acknowledged 
that an abſolntely perfeti Being cannot be im- 
mediately demonſtrated from its eftects , as 
whereto they neither do, nor is it within the 
capacity of created nature that they can, ad- 
equately , correſpond. Whence therefore, Ko: 
that 
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that can be done for the evincing of the abſo- 
lute and univerſal perfetiion of God, mult be in 
forne other way or method of diſcourſe. 

And though it be acknowledged that it can- 
not be immediately evidenced trom the Creati- 
on , yet it is tobe hoped that medzately it may. 
For from thence (as we have feen) a neceſſary 
ſelf-originate Being, ſuch as hath been deſcri- 
bed, is with the greatefi certainty to be con- 
cluded; and, from thence, if we attentively 
conſider, we ſhall be led to an abſolutely per- 
fect one. That is, fince we have the ſame cer- 
rainty of ſach a meceſſary ſelf-originate Being 
as we have that there is any thing exiſtent at 
all. It we (criouſly weigh what kind of Being 
this muſt needs be, or what its notion muſt im- 
port, above what hath been alrcady cvinced : 
We ſhall not be found, in this way, much to fall 
ſhort of our preſent aim (though we have allo 
other evidence that may be produced in its own 
hetcr place. ) 

Here therefore let us a while make a ſtand, 
and more diftin&ly conſider how tar we are al- 
ready advanced, that we may , with the bet- 
ter order and advantage , make our further 
progreſs, 

Theſe two things then are already evident. 

[ Firft, That there is a neceflary Being that 
hath been eternally of it ſclf, without depen- 
dence upon any thing, cither as productive or 
conſcrving cayſe. And of it {elf tull of activi- 
ty aud vital energy, fo as to be a productive 


and ſuttaining cauſe to other things: | 
Of 
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Of this any the moſt confuſed and indi- 
ſtint view of this world,or a meer taking no- 
tice , that there is any thing in Being , that 
lives and moves, and withal that alters and 
changes, (which it is impoſſible the neceflary 
Being it (elt ſhould do) cannot but put-us out 
ot doubt. 

Secondly , ] That this neceſſary ſelkorigi- 
nate, vital, active Being hath very vaſt Power, 
admirable Wiſdom, and moſt free and large 
goodneſs belonging to it.] And of this, our 
nearer and more dcliberate view and contem- 
plation of the world do. equally aſcertain. us. 
For of theſe things we hnd. the manitelt, prints 
and footſteps in it. Yea, we. hind the (derived) 
things themſelves | Power, Wiſdom, Goodneſs | 
in the creatures. And we, are moſt aſſured they 
have not ſprung, from nothing 3 nor from any 
thing that had them not. And that which ori- 
ginally.had them , ox was their firſt fountain 
mukt bave chem neceflaxily, and cfſentially (to- 
gether with whatſogver clic belongs to its Be» 
ing) in and of it (ell. Sg. that the, alerting, of 
any other neceſſary being that is in-it {ck de- 
ſtictute of theſe things.,, ſignifies no-more- to- 
wards the giving any account how theſe things 
came to/bc in the world, than it no Being, nc- 
ceſſaxily exilting, were aſſerted at all, We. arc 
therefore, by the exigency of the caſe it {clt, 
conſtrained 'to acknowledge , not only. that 
there is; a neceſſary Being , but that” there is 
fuch a one, as could bc, and was the tountais 
and caulc of all thoſe ſcyeral kinds and egrers 
'® 
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of being. and perfeion that we take tlotice of 
in the world belides. Another ſort of neceſſary 
Being ſhould not only be aſſerted to no pur- 
poſe, there being nothing to be gained by it, 
no imaginable uſc to be made of it, as a prin- 
ciple that can ſerve any valuable cnd. (For ſup- 
poſe ſuch a thing as neceflary matter, it will 
as hath been ſhewn be unaltcrable and there« 
forc another ſort of matter muſt be ſuppoſed 
beſides it, that may be the matter of the uni- 
verſe, raiſed up out 'of nothing tor that pur- 
poſe , unto which this fo unwicldy and unma- 
nagable an entity can never ſerve.) But alfo it 
will be impoſſible to be proved. No man can 
be taken with any plauſible thew of reaſon to 
make it out. Yea, and much may be faid (I 
conceive with convincing evidence) againſt it, 
As may perhaps be ſeen in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe. 

In the mean time, that there is, however, a 
neceſſary Being, unto which all the perfeQions, 
whereot' we have any foot-ſteps or reſemblan- 
ces in the Creation, do originally and effential- 
ly belong, is undeniably evident. 

Now, that we may proceed, what can felt- 
eſſentiate, underived, Power, Wiſdom, Good- 
neſs be,, but moſt perfet Power , Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs ? Or ſuch as than which there can 
nevcr be more pertc& ? 

For, fince there can be no Wiſdom, Power, 
or Goodneſs, which is not cither original and 
ſelf-efſentiate, or derived and participated 
from-thence ? Who ſecs not that the _ 
mul 
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mult be the more perfe&t. Yea; and that it 
comprehended all the other ( as what was 
from it) in it ſelf. And conſequently that it is 
{I1mply the molt perte&t ? And the reaſon will 
be the ſame, concerning any other perfeion, 
the ſtamps and characters whereot we find 
ligned upon the creatures. | 

But that the Being unto which theſe belong 
is abſolutely and univerſally perfect in every 
kind, muſt be further evidenced by conſidering 
more at large the notion and import of ſuch 4 
ſelf-originate neceſſary Being. 

Some indeed, both more anciently, * and of * Sochar 
late have inverted this courſe 3 and from the whatever 
fuppolition of abſolnte perfetiion have gone -=_ - ng 
about to infer neceſſity of exiſtence , as being —_ 
contained in the Idza of the former. But of this way of ar- 
latter we are otherwiſe aflured , upon clearer 8uing, the 
and leſs exceptionable terms. And being ſo, &y ic 


. , cannor be 
are to conſider what. improvement may be gichour 
made of it to our preſent purpole. injury ap- 

propriu- 


ted ro the preſent age, much leſs ro any particular perſon 
therein: Ir having, fince A4»/e/m, been ventilated by divers others 
hererofore D. Scot. Dift, 2. Q. 2. Th, Aquin.P. 1. Q.2 art x, 
contra Gentil, |. 1. c, 10. Bradwarden, |, 1. c. 1. And by divers of 
late, as is ſufficiently known, ſome rejeRing, others much confi- 
ding in it, borh of cheſe former, and of modern Writers. ) 


And in the general, this ſeems manifeſtly im- 
ported inthe notion of the neceſſary Being 
we have already evinced , that it bave in it 
(fome way or other, in what way there will be 
occahion to conſider hereafter ) the entire Som 
an 
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and utmoſt fulneſs of Being, beyond which or 
without the compaſs whereof, no perteQtion is 
conceivable, or indeed (which is of the ſame 
import) nothing. 

Let it be obſerved that we pretend not to 
argue this from the bare terms neceſſary Being, 
only, but from hence, that it is ſuch, as we 
have found it. Though indeed, theſe very 
terms import not a little to this purpole. For 
that which is zeceſſarily, of it fſeclt, without 
being beholden to any thing, ſeems as good as 
all things, and to contain in it (elt an immenſe 
tulneſs ; being indigent of nothing. Nor by 
indigencc is here meant cravingneſs, or a ſenſe 
of want only , in oppoſition whercto , every 
good and virtuous man hath or may attain, a 
ſort of dwnguae or ſelt-fulneſs and be ſatisfied 
from bimſelf (which yet isa ſtamp of Divinity, 
and a part of the image of God, or ſuch-a 
participation of the Divine Nature, as 15 agree- 
able to the ſtate and condition of a creature, ) 
But we undcritand by it (what is naturally be- 
torc that) want it ſelf really , and not in opi- 
nion (as the covetous is ſaid to be poor. )On the 
other hand we here intend not a mcerly ratio- 
nal (much leſs an imaginary) but a real ſelt- 
fulncls. And ſo we ſay, what is of that nature, 
that it is, and ſubſfilts wholly , and only of it 
ſelt, without depending on any other , mult 
owe this abſolutenes, to ſo peculiar an excel 
lency of its own nature,as we cannot well con- 
ceive tO be Icſs,, than whereby it comprehends 
in it felt, che moſt boundlcls and unlimited 
tul- 
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fulneſs of Being, life, power,or whatſoever can 
be conceived under the name of a perteion. 
For taking, notice of the exiſtence of any thing 
whatſoever, ſome reaſon mult be atſignable, 
whence it is that this particular Bcing doth cx- 
iſt? and hath ſach and ſuch powers and pro- 
pertics belonging to it, as do occur to our no- 
tice therein ? when we can now rclolve its cx- 
iltence into ſome cauſe, that put it into Being, 
and made it what it is3 we ceaſe ſo much to 
admire the thing, how excellent ſoevcr it be, 
and turn our admiration upon its cauſe, con- 
cluding that to have a!l the perfection in ft 
which we diſcern in the effect, whatſoever un- 
known perfection (which we may ſuppoſe is 
very great) it may have beſides. And upon this 
ground we are led, when we bchold the mani- 
told cxccllencies that lic difpers'd among par- 
ticular Beings, in this univerſe, with the glo- 
ry of the whole , reſulting thence, to reſolve 
their exiſtence into a common cauſe, which we 
deſign by the name of God. And now confi- 
dcring him as a wiſe Agent, (which hath been 
proved) and conſequently a free one, that act- 
cd not from any neceſſity ot nature, but his 
meer good plealure herein , we will not only 
conclude him to have all that perfection and 
excellency in him, which we tind him to have 
diſplay'd in fo vaſt and glorious a work but 
will readily believe him (fuppoling we have 
admitted a conviction concerning, what hath 
been diſcourſed before) to have a molt uncon- 
ccizable treaſure of bidden excellency and 
pcr- 
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perfeion in him, that is not repreſented t6 


our view in this work ot his. And account, 
that, he who could do all this which we ſee is 
done, could do unſpeakably more. For though, 
ſpeaking of natural and neceffitated Agents, 
which always aC& to their uttermoſt, it would 
be abſurd to argue from their having done 
ſome leſſer thing, to their power ot doing 
ſomewhat that is much greater. Yet as to 
tree Agents, that can chooſe their own aQt, and 
guide themſelves by wiſdom and judgment 
therein, the mattcr is not ſo: As when ſome 
great Prince beltows a rich largeſs upon ſome 
mean perſon, eſpecially that deſerved nothing 
from him, or was recommended by nothing to 
his royal favour, belides his poverty and mi- 
ſery; we jultly take it for a very ſignificant 
demontſtration of that princely muniheence, 
and bounty , which would encline him to do 
much greater things , when he ſhould ſec a 
proportionable cauſe. 

But now, it taking notice of the exccllen- 
cies that appear in cauſed Beings , and enqui- 
ring how they come to exiſt and be what they 
arc, we reſolve all into their cauſe 3 which, 
confidering, as perfcctly free and arbitrary in all 
his communications z We do thence rationally 
conclude, that jt he had thought tit , he could 
have madc a much more pompous diſplay of 
himſelf; and that there is in him,betides what 
appears , a valt and moſt abundant ſtore of un- 
difcovered pertcction. 


When 
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When next, we turn our enquiry and cons 
templation, more entirely, upon the cauſe. And 
berhink our fclves : But how came he to exilt 
and be what he is ? Finding this cannot be re+ 
funded upon any ſuperiour cauſe 3 And our 
atmoſt enquiry can admit of no other reſule, 
but this, that be is of bimſelf what be is. We 
will ſurely ſay then , he is all in a. And that 
perfection , which betore we judged vaſtly 
great , we will now conclude altogether abſq« 
late, and ſuch beyond which no greater can 
be thought. 

Adding I fay to what pre-conceptions we 
had of his greatneſs, from the works which 
we ſee have been done by him (tor why thould 
we loſe any ground we might eſtcem our ſelves 
to have gain'd betore ?) the conlidcration of 
of this neceſſary felt-ſubliſtence: And that no 
other reaſon is aſſignable of his being what he 
is, but the peculiar and incommunicable ex- 
cellency of his own nature. Whereby he was 
not only able to make ſach a world , but did 
poſſe(s* eternally and invariably in himſelt all 
that he is and hath : We cannot conceive that 
all to be leſs than abſolutely univerſal , and 
comprehentive of whatſoever can lie within 
the whole compals of Being. 

For when we tind that among, all other Be- 
ings (which is moſt certainly true not only of 
atinal, but all poſſible Beings alſo) how pertect 
foever they are or may be in their own kinds 3 
none of them, nor all of them together, are, 
erver can'be , of that perfection, as to be of 
L them- 
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themſelves, without dependence on ſomewhat 
elſe, as their productive, yea and fultatning 
cauſe z we ſec, befides that their cauſe hath all 
the perteion, ſome way, in it that is to be 
found in them all: There is: alſo that appro- 
priate perfection belonging thereto, that it 
could bez and eternally is (yea and could not 
but be) only of it ſelt, by the underived and 
incommunicable excellency of its own Being. 
And ſurely, what includes in it all the perfe- 
ctionot all actual and poſſible Beings , betides 
its own (for there is nothing pothble which 
fome cauſe, yea and cven this, cannot produce) 
& unconccivably more;mult nceds be abſolutely 
and cvery way perfect. Ot all which pertecti- 
ons this is the radical one , that belongs to this 
common Cauſe and Author of all things, that 
he is neceſſarily, and only ſelf-ſubſiting. For 
if this high Prerogative in point ot Being had 
bcen wanting, nothing at all had ever been. 
Theretore- we attribute to God the greatelt 
thing that can be ſaid or thought, (and not 
what is wholly divers from all other perfection, 
but which contains all others in it) when- we 
affirm of him that be is neceſſarily of bimſelf. 
For, though when we have bewildered and 
lolt our {elves (as we ſoon may) in the contem- 
plation of this amazing ſubject, we readily in- 
dulge'our wearicd minds the caſe and liberty 
ot rcſolving this high excellency of felf or ne- 
ceſlary exiltence in a meer negation, and ſay 
that we mean by it nothing clle , than that 
he was not trom another ; Yet furcly if we 
would 
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would take ſome pains with our ſelves, and 
keep our flotkful ſhitting thoughts to ſome ex- 
erciſe in this matter; though we. can never 
comprehend that vaſt fulneſs of perfection 
which is imported in it (for it were not what 
we plead for, if we could comprehend it.) Yet 
we ſhould ſoon ſce and confeſs, that it contains 
unſpeakably more than a negation, even ſome 
great thing that is ſo much beyond our 
thoughts, that we (hall reckon we have ſaid 
but a little in ſaying we cannot conceive it. 
And that , when we have {tretcht our under- 
ſtandings to the utmoſt of their linc and mea+ 
fure, though we may ſuppoſe our ſelves to 
have conceived a great deal , there is infinitely 
more that we conceive not. 

Whercfore that is a ſober and moſt impor- 
tant truth which is occaſionally drawn torth 
(as is ſuppoſed) from the fo admired D. Carter, 
by the urgent objeRions of this very acute 
(triendly) adverſary \ That the inexbanjſtible 44 ob. in 
power of God is the reaſon for which be needed Med. "ep 
Ho cauſe, And that ſince that "unexhau ted pore _— 
er, or the immenſity of his eſſence is moſt high- 
ly peſitive, therctore he may be faid to be of 
himſelf poſitively, 7. &. not as it he did cvcr 
by any politive cthciency cauſe himſclt (which 
is molt maniteſtly impoſhble) but that the po- 
litive excellency of his own being was ſuch, 
as could never nced, nor admit of being cau- 
(cd. 

And that ſeems highly eternal '(which is fo 2 REY 
to PING: on by Doctor Jackſon and di-- ajrriares 

L 2 Vcrs of God, 
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vers others) that what is without caxſe muſt al- 
{o be without limit of being, Becanſe all limi- 
tation proceeds from the cauſe of a thing, 
which impartcd to it ſo much and no more 
which argument, though it ſeem neglected by 
Des Cartes, and is oppoſed by his Antagoniſt : 
Yet I cannot but judge that the longer one 
meditates the lels he ſhall underſtand, how any 
thing can be limited a4 intra or from it felt, 
&c, As the Author of the Tentam. Phyſ. Theol. 
ſpeaks. 

But that we may enterttin our ſelves with 
ſome more particular conliderations of this ne- 
ceſ[ary Being , which may cvince that general 
aſſertion of its abſolute plenitnde or fulneſs of 
eſſence. It appears to be ſuch 

As is, firit, at the greateſt imaginable di- 
ſtance from non-cntity. For what can be at a 
greater, than that which is neceſſarily ? which 
lignifies as much as whereto not to be is mtterly 
impoſſible. Now an utter impoſhbility not to 
be, or the uttermoſt diſtance from no Being, 
ſeems plainly to imply the abſolute plenitude of 
all Being. And, it herc it be (aid that , to be 
eceſſarily, and of it ſelf, needs be underſtood 
to import no more than a firm poſleſſhon of 
that being which 2 thing bath , be it never fo 
ſcant or minute a portion of being. -1 an{wer, 
without inlifting upon the ambiguity of the 
words to be it ſeems, indeed fo 3 It we meaſure 
the ſignitication of this expreſſion by its firit 
and more obvious appcarance. But it you con- 
ſider the matter more _ , You will _—_ 

cre 
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here is alſo ſignified the nature and kind of the 
Being poſſeſſed, as well, as the manner of poſe 
ſeſſion, viz... that it 15a Being of ſo excellent and 
noble a kind, as that itcan fublift alone without 
being beholden: which is fo great an excet- 
lency as that it maniteſtly comprehends all 
other, or is the foundation of all that can 
be conceived beſides. Which they that fondly 
dream of neceſſary matter, not conſidering, 
unwarily make one ſingle atom a more excel- 
lent thing, than the whole trame of heaven 
and carth. "That being ſuppoſed lunply nece(- 
fary, this the meerel(t picce of hap-hazard, the 
ſtrangeſt chance imaginable > and beyond 
what any but themſclves could ever have ima» 
gined. And which being conſidered , would 
give us to underſtand, that no minute or finite 
being can be neceflarily. 

And hence we may (ce whatit is to be near- 
er, or at a further diſtance from not-being, 

For theſe things that came contingently into 
being, or at the pleaſure of a free cauſe , have 
all but a finite and limited being, whereof, 
ſome , having a {maller portion of being than 
others, approach ſo much the nearer to not- 
being. Proportionably , what hath irs being 
neceſſarily and of it (elt , is at the fartheſt di- 
ſtance from no-being, as comprehending all 
being in it ſelf. Cx, to borrow the expreſſons, 
oft an elegant Writer , tranſlated into our own 
Language, *'We have much more non-eflence 


** than eflence; It we have the efſence of a 


man, yernot of the Heavens, or of Angek. 
L 3 * We 
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* We arc confined and limited within a pars 
& ticular eſſence, but God who is what be 1s 
* comprchendeth all pothble cflenccs. 

Nor is this precariouſly ſpoken, or, as what 
may be hoped to be granted upon courtelie. 
But let the matter be rigidly examincd and 
diſcuſſed, and the certain truth ot it will molt 
evidently appear. For it any thing be, i this 
ſenſe, remoter than other trom no-Bcing, it 
muſt cither be, what is neceſſarily of it ſelf, or 
what is cantingently at the pleaſure of the other. 
But ſince nothing 1s, bclides char (clt-originate 
neceſſary Being , but what was trom it 3 and 
nothing from 4t but what was within its pro- 
dutive power it's plain all that, with its 
own Being, was containcd in it. And there» 
{cre, even in that ſenſe, it is at the greatett di- 
ſtance fron: no-Bcing 3 as comprehending the 
utmott tulneſs of Being in it fclt ; and conſc- 
quently abſolute pcrtc&tion. Which will yet 
turthcr appcar, in what tollows. We therctorc 
add, 

That neceſſary Being is moſt unmixcd or 
pureſt Þeing, Without allay. That 15 pure 
which is tull of it ſelf. Purity is not here meant 
in a corpereal {enſc ( which tew will think) nor 
In the moral, but as with Mctaphylicians it 
Iignihes ſimplicity of eſſence, And in its pre- 
ſ-ne uſe is more clpecially wtended to tignihe 
that ſimplicity which is oppoſcd to the compo» 
lition of att, and poſſibility. We ſay then that 

weceſſary Being imports pureſt aftuality. Which 
15 the ul;imatc and higheſt pertection of Beings 
For 
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For it ſignifies no remaining poſſibility, yet un- 
replete, or not fill'd up, and conſequently the 
fulleſt exuberancy and entire confluence ot all 
Being, as in its fountain and original ſcurce. 
We need not here look further to evince this 
than the native import of the very terms them- 
ſelves 3 neceſſity and poſſibility 3 the latter 
whercof is not fo fitly (aid to he excluded the 
former (as contingency is, but to be ſwallowed 
up of it 3 as fulneſs takes upall the ſpace which 
were otherwiſe nothing but vacuity or cmpti- 
neſs. It is plain then that neceſlary Being, in- 
groſſes all poſſible Being , both that is , and 
(for the ſame reaſon) that ever was ſo. For no- 
thing can be or ever was in poſhbility to come 
into Being, but what cither muſt ſpring, or 
hath ſprung , from the neceſſary ſelt-ſubliſting 

Being, | 
So that unto all that vaſt poſſibility, a pro- 
portionable actuality ot this Being mult be un» 
derſtood to correſpond. Elſe the other were 
not potſhible. For nothing, is poſhble tv be 
produced which is not within the aCtual pro- 
ducive power of the neceſſary Being, 1 fay 
within its actual productive power, for it its 
power tor ſuch produdion were not already 
aQual, it could never become fo, and ſo were 
none at all. Inaſmuch as neceflary being can 
never alter, and conſequently. can never come 
actually to be, what it, already, is not (upon 
which account it is truly ſaid, In eternis pſſe 
& eſſe ſunt idem.) Wheretore in it, is nothing 
clſc but pure actuality , as profound and valt, 
L 4 as 
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as 15 the utmoſt poſhbility of all created or pro- 
ducible Being, . e. It can be notbing other 
than it is, but can do all things (of which 
more hereafter.) It therefore fiands oppos'd 
not only '( more dirc&ly ) to imprſſibrlity of 
Being ( which is the molt proper notion of no- 
Bcing) but ſome way, cven to poſebrlity alſo 3 
That is the poſhbility ot being any thing but 
what it is 3 as being cycry way compleat , and 
perfectly tull alrcady. 

Again we might further add , that it is the 
molt aljtraied Being, or is Bcing in the very 
abſtratt. A thing much inſiſted on by ſcmeot 
the School-men. And the notion which with 
much obſcurity they purſue ſaftcr their man- 
ner) may carry fome ſuch f{enſe as this (it it 
may throughout be called ſenſe) That where- 
as no created nature is capable ot any other, 
than mccr mental abſiraftion , but cxiſts al 
ways in concretion with fon. ſubject, that, be 
It rever fo rected , is groflcr and- Iefs pertect 
than ir f{clt; fo that we can diſtinguiſh the 
mentally ab{trafted efſence, and the thing 
which hath that eſſence, by which concretion 
cſlence is limited , and is only the particular 
cſſence ct this or that thing , which hath or 
poſſcles that cflence. The neceſlary Being, 15, 
in {trict propricty , not ſo truly ſaid to bave 
eſſence, asto be it, and cxilt ſeparately by it 
{clt 3 not as limitcd to this or that thing. 
Whence it is, in it (clt wniverſal eſſente, con 
taining therefore (not tormally, but eminent- 
ly) the being of all things in pertect hmplicity« 
W hence 
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Wheace all its own attributes are capable of 
being athrmed of ic in the ab(irat, * that it * To 
is Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs, and not only vc 
hath cheſc, and that , upon this account, that parpetd 
rg wribardire' | 5 we may 
it is a Being which is neceſſarily and ot it ſelf. rake no- 
For that which js ncaeffarily and of it felt, is rice of the 
not whatſoevcr it is by the accethon of any words of 
thing to it felt ; whereot neceflary Being 1s oe + ugg 
uncapable, But by its own ſimple and unvari- worthy to 
able eſſence. Other Being is upon ſuch terms Þ< named, 
powertul, wiſe, yea, and cxiltent , as that it wr 
may cealc to be ſo, Whereas to neceſſary Be- mp 3 
ing it is maniteltly repugnant and impoſſible that fore- 
cither {imply nor tq be, or to be any thing Tention- 
elle, but what and & it is- And though other - a 
things may have propertics belonging to their nies; 
cſlence not ſcparable from it , yet they are not tive de co 
their very cſlence it felt : And , whereas they qu12piam 
arc in a potſibility to 10oſe their very exiſtence, !'<%**; 
the knot and ligament of whatſocver is mot w__ 
intimate to their actual being, all then falls «ſec ram 
from them together : Here cſlence, propertics, *##4 ad 
and exiſtence are all one {imple thing that can Oy pa 
never ceaſe, decay,or change,becaule the whole " —_ 
being is neceflary. Now, all this being ſuppo- impium ef 
ſcd, of the force of that form of ſpeech, when 477 **- 
we athrm any thing in the abjtra& of another wk 
| / hd > [ed efjens 
we may adnut the common ſenſe of men to be tia, neque 
the interpreter. For- every body can tell (though 5onus /ea 
they do not know the meaning, of the word bouttas et 
abjtrati ) what we intend when we uſe that —_ 
phraſe or manner of ſpeaking. As when we 365. 
ſay, by way of hyperbolical commendation, 
fuch 
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ſach a man is not only learned , but learning it 
ſelf; or he not only hath much of Virtue, Ju- 
ſtice, and Goodnels in him , but he is Virtue, 
Juſtice, and Goodnels it felt (as was once faid 
of an excellent Pagan Virtuoſo, that I may 
borrow leave to uſe that word in the moral 
ſenſe) every one knows the phraſe intends the 
appropriating, all Learning , Virtue, Juſtice, 
Goodneſs to ſuch a one. Which, becauſe they 
know unappropriable to any man ,- they calily 
underſtand it to be, in ſuch a caſe, a rhetorical 
ſtrain, and form of ſpeech. And yet could not 
know that, it alſo they did not underſtand its 
proper and native import. And fo it may as 
well be underſtood what is meant by ſaying of 
God, he is being it (elf. With which ſenſe 
may be reconciled that of (the ſo named Dio- 
nyſus the Areopagite; F That God is not fo 
properly faid to be of, or be in, or to have (or 
partake) of Being as that it isof him, &c. In- 
almuch as he is the pre-cxiſtent Being to all 
Being, #. e. .If we underſtand him to mean ol 
beſides his own. In which ſenfe taking Being, 
for that which is communicated and imparted, 
He may truly be faid (as this Author and the 
Platoniſts generally ſpeak) * to be ſuper-efſen- 
tial or ſuper-ſubſtantial. But how htly being 
is taken in that reſtrained ſenſe we may ſay 
more hereafter. 

In the mcan time, what hath been ſaid con- 
cerning, this abſtractedneſs of the neceſſary 
Being, hath in it ſome things ſo unintelligible, | 
and is accompanied with ſo great (unmentiq- | 
ncd) | 
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ned) difficulties (which it would giveus, per- 
haps, more labour than profit to diſcuſs) and 
the abſolute perfeftion of God appears ſo eyi- 
denccable otherwiſe , by what hath been and 
may be further ſaid, that we are no way con» 
cern'd to lay the fircſs of the cauſe on this 
matter only. 

Morcover, neceſſary Being is the cauſe and 
author of all Being beſides, Whatſoever is not 
n:ceſſary is cauſed ; tor not having Being of it 

ſelf it mult be put into Being by ſomewhat 
elſe. And inaſmuch as there is no middle fort 
of Being betwixt neceſſary and not neceſſary, 
and , all that is not neceſlary is cauſed , *tis 
plain that which is neceflary mult be: the cauſe 
of all the reſt. And ſurcly what is the cauſe of 
all bcing bclides its own, muſt needs, one way 
or other, contain its own and all other int it (elf; 
and is, conſequently, comprehenſive of the ut- 
moſt fulneſs of Being. Or is the abſolutely per- 
fect Being, (as mult equally, be acknowledged) 
unleſs any one would imagine himſclt to haye 


got the notice of ſome perfection that lies with- * 


out the compals of all Being. 

Nor is it an exception worth the mention» 
ing, that there may be a conception of poſſible 
being or perfetiion, which the neceſiary being 
hath nat cauſed. For it is, maniteſily, as well 
the poſſible cauſe of all poſſible Being and per 


fettion, as the atineal cauſe of what is atinal. 


And what it is poſſible to it to produce it hath 


within its productive power, as hath becn aid 
bs orc, 


And 
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And, if the matter did xequire it, we might 
ſay further , that the fame neceſſary Being, 
which hath becn the produGtive cauſe, is, alſo 
the continual root and baſis of all Being , which 
ir not neceſſary. For what is of it ſelf and can- 
not, by the fpecial priviledge of its own Be- 
ing, but be, needs nothing to ſuſtain it, or 
needs not truſt to any thing belides its own 
eternal ſtability. But what is not ſo ſeems to 
nced a continual reproduction every moment, 
and to be no more capable of continuing in 
Being by it (elf, than it was by it ſelt of com- 
ing into Being. For (as is frequently alledged 
by that fo often mentioned Author) lince there 
is no connexion betwixt the preſent and fu- 
ture time, but what is cafily capable of rupture, 
it is no way conſequent that, becauſe I am now, 
I ſhall therefore be the next moment turther 
than as the free Author of my Being ſhall be 
pleaſed to continue his own moſt arbitrary in- 
fluence for my ſupport. This fecms highly 
probable to be true , whether that reaſon tig- 
nifie any thing or nothing. And that thence 
alſo continual conſervation differs not from 
creation. Which, whether (as is ſaid by the 
ſame Author) it be one of the things that arc 
manifeſt by natural light ; or whether a poti- 
tive at be necdIc(s to the annihilation of crea- 
ted things 3 but only the withholding of in- 
Auence, let them examine that apprehend ' the 


, Cauſe to need it. And if upon enquiry they 


judge it at leaſt evidenceable by natural light to 


be fo, (as I doubt not they will) they will have 
this 
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this further ground upon which thus to reaſon, 
That, inaſmuch as the neceſſary Being fubfiſts 
wholly by it ſelf, and is that whereon all other 
doth totally depend. It hereupon follows, that 
it muſt, ſome way, contain in it felt all Being, 
We may yet further add, 

That the neceſſary Being we have evinced, 
though it have cauſed, and do continually ſu- 
ſtain all things, yet doth nor, it ſelf, in the 
mean time ſuffer any diminution. It is not pol- 
ſible, nor conliſtent with the very terms neceſ- 
ſary Being that it can. "Tis true, that it ſuch a 
thing as a necefſary Atom were admitted, that 
would be alſo undiminiſhable (it were not clſc 
an atom.) But as nothing then can flow from 
it (as from a perfect parvitude nothing can) fo 
it can effe& Hnothing. (And the reaſon is the 
ſame of many as of one.) Nor would undimi- 
niſhableneſs , upon ſuch terms, ſignifie any 
thing to the magnitying the value of ſuch a 
trifle, 

But this is none of the preſent cafe. For our 
eyes tell us here is a world in being, which we 
are (ure is not it {elf neceſſarily 3 and was there- 
fore made by him that is. And that , with- 
out mutation or change in him 3; againſt 
which the very notion of a neceſſary —_— is 


moſt irreconciliably reluctant 3 and theretore 'Fr & mi 
without diminution, which cannot be concei- ,; 7% 


vel without change. 


4 vi agg ir £1255 cine, jitar {vg Te ig panes dir dori wit” 
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Whercfore how inexhauſtible a fountain of 
life, being, and all perteQtion have we here re- 
preſented to our thoughts ! from whence this 
vaſt Univerſe is ſprung, and is continually 
ſpringing, and that in the mcan time,receiving 
no recruits or forcign ſupplics , yet ſuffers no 
impairment or leſſening of it ſelf! What is 
this but abſolute all-fulneſs! And it is fo far 
from arguing any deficiency or mutability, in 
his nature, that there is this continual iſſue of 
power and virtue from him , that it demon- 
firates its high excellency that this can be with- 
out decay or mutation. For of all this, we are 
as certain as we can be of any thing : That 
many things are not neceſſarily, That the 
Being muſt be neceflary from whence all things 
elſc proceed , and that with neceſſary Being 
change is inconſiſtent. It is therefore unreaſon- 
able to entertain any doubt that things are ſo, 
which moſt evidently appear to be {o; only 
becauſe it is beyond our mcaſure and compals 
to apprehend , bow they are ſo, And it would 
be to doubt (againſt our own cyes) whether 
there be any ſuch thing as motion in the world, 
or compolition of bodies, becauſe we cannot 
give a clear account (fo as to avoid all difhcul- 
ties, and the entanglement of the common ſo- 
phiſms about them) how theſe things are per- 
tormed. In the preſent caſc, we have no dith- 
culty but what is to be reſolved into the perfe- 
tion of the Divine Nature, and the imperte- 
&ion of our own. And how &alily conceiva- 
ble is it, that ſomewhat may be more perfect 
than 
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than that we can' conceive it. If we cannot 
conceive the manner of Gods cauſation of 
things, or the nature of his cauſative influ- 
ence, it only ſhews their high excellency, and 
gives us the more ground (tince this is that in- 
to which both his own revelation and the rea- 
{on of things moſt naturally lead us to reſolve 
all) to admire the mighty efficacy of his all- 
creating and all-ſuſtaining Wil and I ord; that 
in that calie unexpenlive way by his meer fiat, 
{o great things ſhould be performed. 

We only ſay further, That this neceſſary Be= IX. 
ing is ſuck to which nothing can be added; (0 
as that it ſhould be really greater, or better, or 
more perfect than it was before. And this not 
only {1gnifies that nothing can be joyned to it, 
{o as to become a part of it, ( which neceſſary 
Being, by its natural immutability maniteſtly 
rctuſes.) But we alſo intend by it, that all 
things elſe, with ic, contain not more of real 
pertecion than it doth alone. Which (though 
it carries a difficulty with it that we intend not 
wholly to overlook when it ſhall be ſeaſonable 
to confider it) is a moſt apparent and demon- 
{trable truth. For it is plain that all being and 
perfeQion which is not neceſſary, procceds 
from that which is. as the cauſe of it. And that 
no cauſe could communicate any thing to an- 
other which it had not ſome way in it (lt. 
Wherefore it is manifeſtly conſequent that all 
other being was wholly before comprehended 
in that which is neceflary, as- having been 
wholly produced by it. And what is whelly 
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comprehended of another (7. e. within its pro- 
ducive power) before it be produced, can be no 
real addition to it, when 1t is. 

Now what can be ſuppoſed to import ful- 
neſs of Beinf, and perfettion , more than this 
[ impoſſibility of addition | or that there can be 
nothing greater or more pertect ? 

And now theſe conſiderations are mention- 
ed without ſolicitude , whether they be fo ma- 
ny exaQly diſtin& heads. For admit that they 
be not all diſtin, but ſome are involved with 
others of them 3, yer the ſame truth may more 
powerfully firike {ome underſtandings in one 
form of repreſentation , others in another. 
And it ſuffices, that (though not ſeverally ) 
they do together plainly evidence , that the 
neceſſary Being, includes the abfolute entire tul- 
neſs of all Being and perteftion actual and 
poſſible within it ſelt. | 

Having thercfore thus diſpatcht that former 
part of this undertaking 3 the eviction of an 
every way perfett Being, we (hall now need to 
labour little in the other, viz. 

Secondly, the more expreſs deduction of the 
infiniteneſs and onlineſs thereof. 

For as to the former of theſe it is in cfte&t 
the ſame thing that hath been already proved. 
Since to the fulleſt notion infiniteneſs, abſolute. 
perfeftion ſeems every way moſt fully to cor- 
reſpond. For abſolute perfection includes all 
conceivable perte&ion , leaves nothing exclu- 
ded. And what doth moſt ſimple inhniteneſs 
import , but to have nothing tor a boundary, 
or 
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or ( which is the ſame) not to be bounded 
at all ? 

We intend not now , principally , infmite- 
neſs extrinſically conſidered ; with reſpe- to 
time and place, as to be eternal and immenſe 
do import : But intrinſically, as importing bot* 
tomleſs profundity of cfſence, and the full con- 
fluence of all kinds and degrees of perfection 
without bound or limit. This 1s the fame 
with abſoute perfection Which yer, if any 
ſhould ſuſpe& not to be ſo , They might, 
however, eaſily and expreſly prove it of the 
neceſſary Being, upon the ſatne grounds that 
have been already alledged for proot of that. 

As that the neceſſary Being hath acinality 
an{werable to the utmolt poſſibility of the crea- 
ture 3 That it is the only root and cauſe of all 
other Being. The actual cauſe of whayſoever 
is actually ; The poſſible caufe of what{Over is 
pothble to be. Which is moſt apparently true. 
And hath 'been evidenccd to be. fo, by what 
hath been ſaid, fo lately; as that it needs not 
be repeated. That is, in ſhort, that nothing, 
that is not neceflarily, and of it (elf, could ever 
have been or cati be , but as it hath been, or 
ſhall be put into Being by that which is neceſ- 
ſarily and of it felt: So that this is as apparent 
as that any thing 1s, or can be. 

But now let ſobet reaſon judge , whether 
there can be any bounds or limits ſet to the poſ- 
ſibility of producible Being, tither in refpect 
of kinds, numbers, or degrees of pettection ? 
Who can ſay or think , when there can be fo 
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many ſorts of creatures produced (or at leall 
individualsof thoſe ſorts) that there can be 
no more ? Or that any creature is fo pertect as 
that none can be made more pertect ? 'which 
indeed to ſuppoſe were to ſuppoſe an aCtual in- 
finiteneſs in the creature. And then it being, 
however, ſtill, but ſomewhat that is created or 
made, how can its Maker but be infinite ? For 
ſurely no body will be ſo abſurd as to imaging 
an infinite cffc& of a finite cauſe. 

Either therefore the creature is (or ſometime 
may be actually made) fo perfect that it cannot 
be more perfcEt, or not. It not , we have our 
purpolez that there is an infinite poſhbility on 
the part of the creature always unreplete ; 
and, conicquently , a proportionable infinite 
aQtuality of power on the Creators part. Inti- 
nite power, I ſay, otherwiſe there were not 
that (acknowledged) intinite polhbility of pro- 
ducible being. For nothing is producible that 
no power can produce. And I ſay infinite attu- 
al power, bccauſe the Creator being what he is 
neccflarily, what powcr he hath not actually, he 
can never have, as was argued before. 

But if it be ſaid , the creature cither is, or 
may ſometime bc, actually {o pertet as that it 
cannot be more perte&. That, as was ſaid, will 
{uppoſc it actually infinite, and therefore much 
more that its cauſe is ſo. And thereforc in this 
way our preſent. purpoſe would be gained allo. 

But we have no mind to gain it this latter 
way , as we haveno nced. *Tis in it felt plain 
to any one that conliders that this poſſibility on 
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the creatures part can never aQually be filled 
up3 That itis a bottomlels abyſs, in which 
our thoughts may ſtill gradually go down 
deeper and deeper without end; that is, that 
ſtill more might be produced, or more perfect 
creatures, and ſtil] more, everlaſtingly without 
any bound, which ſufficiently infers what we 
aim at, that the Creators actual power is pro» 
portionable. 

And indeed the ſuppolition of the former 
can neither conhiſt with theCreators perteCtion, 
nor with the imperfection of the creature, it 
would infer that the Creators productive pow- 
er might be exhauſted , that he could do no 
more, and'fo place an actual boundary to him 
and make him finite. It were to make the crea- 
ture actually full of being, that it could receive 
rio more, and {o would make that infinite. 

But it may be faid, ſince all power is in or- 
der to a&, and the very notion of poſhbility 
imports that ſuch a thing, ct which it is ſaid, 
may ſome time be actual 3 it ſeems very unrea- 
{onable to ſay that the intinite power of a cauſe 
cannot produce an infinite effect. Or that in- 
hnite poſſibility can never become infinite actu- 
ality. For that were to ſay and unſay the ſame 
thing of the ſame. To afirm omnipotency and 
impotency of the ſame cauſe, pofibility and 
impolihbility-ot the ſame effect. 

How urgent ſoever this difficulty may ſcem, 
there needs nothing, but patience and attentive 
conſideration to dittntangle our ſelves, and get 
through it- For it we will but allow our 
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ſelves the leaſure to conhider, we ſhall find that 
{ power | and | poſſibility | muſt here be taken 
not ſimply.and abſtraftly, but as each of them 
is in conjunCtion with | i: finite. ] And what is 
[ infinite, ] but [that which can never be tra- 
velFd through | or whereot no end can be ever 
arriv'd unto? Now ſuppolc infinite power had 
prodaced all that it could produce, there were 
an end of it, (4. e. it had found limits and a 
boundary beyond which it could not go.) It 
infhnite polſhbility were filled up there were an 
end of that alſo, and ſo neither were inhnite. 

Ie may then be further urged that there is 
therefore no ſuch thing as infinite power or 
poſſibility. For how is that cauſe ſaid to have 
inhnite power, which can never produce its 
proportionable effect , or that effte& have inh- 
nite poſſibility, which can never be produced. 
It would follow then that power and pcthbility 
which are ſaid to be intinite, are neither power 
nor pollibility ; and that infinite mult be rc- 
ze&ted as a notion cither repugnant toit ſelf or 
to any thing unto which we thall go about to 
aſhx 1t. 

I anſwer, it only follows, They are neither 
poxer or poſſibility, whereof there is any bound 
or ead or that can ever be gone through. And 
how abſurd is it that they (hall be ſaid (as they 
cannct but be) to be both very vaſt, it they 
were finite; and none at all, for no other rea- 
ſon but their being infinite ' And for the pre- 
tended repugnancy of the very notion of inft- 
mite, it is platn, that, though it cannot be, to 
us 
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us, diſtinfly comprehenſible , yet it is no more 
repugnant, than the notion of finiteneſs. Nor 
when we have conceived of power in the ge- 
neral, and in our own thoughts ſct bounds to 
it, and made it hnite , is it a greater difficulty, 
(nay, they that try will find it much cafier) 
again to think away theſe bounds, and make it 
infinite. And let them that judge the notion of 
infinitencis inconliſtent , therefore reject it if 
they can. They will feel it re-impoling it ſelf 
upon them, whether they will or no, and 
ſticking as cloſe to their. minds as their very 
thinking power it ſelf. And who was, there- 
fore ever heard of, that did not acknowledge 
fome or other infinite ? Even the Epicureans 
themſelves though they confined their Gods, 
they did not the univerſe. Which, alſo, though 
ſome Peripatetique Atheiſts made tinite in re- 
ſpeR of place, yet in duration they made it 
infinite. Though the notion of an eternal 
world is incumbred with ſuch abſurdities and 
impoſſibilities, as whereot there is not the 
leatt ſhadow in that of an every way inhnite 
Deity. 

Bricfly, itconſilts not with the nature of a 
contingent being to be infinite. For what is 
ppon ſuch terms, only, in being, is reducible to 
nothing, at the will and pleaſure of its maker 3 
but 'tis a manifeſt repugnancy, that what is at 
the utmoſt diſtance from nothing (as infinite 
tulneſs of being cannot but be) thould be re- 
ducible thither. 
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Therefore atiral infinity cannot but be the 
peculiar priviledge of that which is neceſſa- 
rtly. 

Yet may we not fay, that it is not within 
the compals of infinite power to make a crea- 
cure that may be inhnite. For it argucs not 
want of power that this is never to be done, 
but a ſtill infinitely abounding ſurplufage of it, 
that can never be drained, or drawn dry. Nor, 
that the thing it ſelt is fimply impothblc. It 
may be (as is compendiouſly expreft by that 
moſt ſuccinct and polite Writer D. Boyle) 
in fieri , not in fatio efſe. That is, it might 
be a thing always in doing , but never 
done. Bccaule it belongs to the intinite perfe 
&ion of God, that his power be never actually 
exhaulſtcd 3 and to the innnite impertection ot 
the creature, that its poſhbility or capacity be 
never filled up. To the neceflary (elt-qubbilting 
being to be always full and communicative, 
to the communicated contingent Being , to be 
ever empty and craving, One may be faid to 
have that, fome way, in his power, not only 
which he can do preſently, all at once , but 
which he cando by degrees , and fuppoling he 
have {ufficient time. So a man may be reckoned 
able to do that , as the uttermolt adequate ct- 
tcct oft his wohle power, which it 1s only poſ- 
ible to him to have effected with the expira- 
tion ot his lites-time: Gods meaſure is Ccternity. 
What .it we ſay thcn,this is 2 work pothble to te 
accompliined, cven as the ultimate proportion=- 
able ifluc ot Divine Powcr (it it were his will, 
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upon which all contingent being depends, 
that the creature ſhould be ever growing in the 
mean while) at the expiration of eternity ? If, 
then, you be good at ſuppoſitions, ſuppoſe that 
expircd, and this work finiſhed both together. 
Wherefore if you ask, why can the work of 
making, created being infinite neverbe done ? 
The anſwer will be , becauſe eternity (in every 
imaginable inſtant whereof the incxhauſtible 
power of God can it he will be till adding 
cither more creatures or more perfection to a 
creature) can never be at an end. 
We might further argue the Infinity of the 
neceſſary Being from what hath been ſaid of 
its undiminiſhablene(s by all its vaſt communi- wt 
cations. Its impoſſibility to receive any acceſhon | vm 
to it ſelf by any its (ſo great productions) both giſpurable 
which are plainly demonſtrable (as we have ir un be, 
ſeen) of the neceſſary Being, even as it is ſach, Whether 
! » >? whatſo- 
and do clearly (as any thing can) beſpeak inh- ,,.. :. . 
nity. But we have thence argued its abſolute finice can 
perfe&tion which fo evidently includes the ſame have no- 
thing, that all this latter labour might have —_— 
been ſpared , were it not that it is the genius ye, i; i, * 
of ſome perſons not to be content that they wichour 
have the ſubſtance of a thing ſaid, unleſs it be diſpute, 
alſo ſaid in their awn terms. And that the ex- CO 
preſs aſſerting of Gods ſimple infinitenef}, in full as 
thoſe very terms, is, in that reſpect , the more that no- 
requiſite as it is a form of expreſſion more __ 
known and uſual, — 
There are yet ſome remaining difficulties in nite. 
the matter we have been diſcourting of; X11. 
M 4 which 
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which partly through the debility of our own 
minds we cannot but find 3 and which partly 
theſubtilty of {ophiſtical wits doth create to 
us. . It will be requiſite we have ſome conlidera- 
tion of, at leaſt, ſome of them, which we will 
labour to diſpatch with all poſſible brevity. 
Leavingthoſc. that delight in the ſport of ty- 
ing and looſing knots, or of weaving ſnares, 
wherein cunningly to cntangle themſelves , to 
be cntcrtained by the School-men ; among 
whom thcy may find cnough upon this ſubject 
to give them exerciſe unto wearincls3 and (if 
their minds have any rcliſh of what is more 
ſavory,) 1 may venture to ſay unto loathing. 

It may poſhbly be here (aid in ſhort 3 But 
what have we all this while been doing ? we 
have been labouring to prove that ncceſfary Be- 
ing comprehends the abſolute fulneſs of all 
Being, : And what doth this lignifie , but that 
all bcing is necefiary? That God is all things, 
and fo that every thing is God. That we hereby 
confound the being, of a man, yea, of a ſtone, 
or Whatever we can think of with one an- 
othcr, and all with the Being of God. 

And again, how is it poſſible there ſhould 
bean infinite (elt-ſubſiſting Being. For then 
how can there be any finite? fince ſuch inh- 
nite Being includes all Bcing, and there can 
be nothing beyond all. 

Here therctpre it is requiſite, having hither» 
to only aflcerted and endcavoured to evince 
that ſome way , neccſſary Being doth include 
all being , to ſhew in what way. And it is 
plain 
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plain it doth not include all in the Came way. 
It doth not fo include that which is created by 
it, and depends on it, as it doth its own, which 
is uncreated and independent. 

The one it includes as its own or rather as it 
ſelf, the other, as what it is, and ever was, with- 
in its power to produce. It any better like the 
terms formally and virtually they may ſerve 
themſclvcs of them at their own pleaſure,which 
yet, as to many , will but more darkly ſpeak 
the fame ſenſc. 

We mult here know, the productive power 
ot God texminares not upon himſelf, as if he 
were by it capable of adding any thing to his 
own appropriate Being 3 which is (as: hath 
been evinced already )inhnitely full and incapa- 
ble of addition, and is theretore all pure at : 
But on the creature, where there is (till a per- 
petual poſſibility never filled up 3 becauſe Di- 
vine power can neyer be exhaulted.. And thus 
all chat of Being is virt#ally in him, which,. ci 
ther having produced, he doth totally faltain, 
or, not being produced, he can produce, 

Whereupon it is calie to underſtand how 
neceſſary being may comprehend all Being and 
yet all being not be neceſſary, It comprehends 
all Being beſides what it (elt is, as having had 
within the compaſs of its productive power 
whatſoever hath actually ſprung from it, and 
having within the compaſs of the ſame power 
whatſoever is ſtill poſſible to be produced, 
Which no more confounds {uch produced or 
producible Being with that neceſſary being 
which 
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which is its cauſe , than it confounds all the ef- 
fetsof humane power with one another, and 
with the being of a man, to ſay that he virtu- 
ally comprehended them (fo far as they were 
producible by him) within his power. And is 
no wiſer an inference from the former, than it 
would be from this latter, that an houſe ,, a 
book , and a child are the fame thing with one 
another , and with the perſon that produced 
them, becauſe fo far 2s they were produced by 
him, he had it in his power to produce them, 
And that the effets of Divine power are pro- 
duced thereby totally , whercas thoſe of hu- 
mane powcr are produced by it but in part on- 
ly, doth, as to the ſtrength and reaſonableneſs of 
the argument, nothing alter the caſe. 

And as tothe next, that infinite being ſhould 
ſeern to exclude all finite. I confeſs that ſuch 
as are fo diſpoſed might here even wrangle 
continually, as they might do about any thing, 
jn which infiniteneſs is concern'd: And yet 
therein ſhew themſelves (as Seneca I remember 
ſpeaks in another cafe) not a whit the more 
learned, but rhe more troxbleſom. But if one 
would make ſhort work of it, and barely de- 
ny that infinite being excludes finite ( as Scots 


. doth little elſe 3 * befides denying the conſe- 


quence of the argument by which it was beforc 
inforced, viz. | that an intmite body would cx- 
cludea hnire 3 tor where ſhould the finite be 
when the infinite ſhould fill up all ſpace? And 
therefore by parity of reaſons, why ſhould nor 
intinitc being exclude finite ? ſewing the dif- 

parity 
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parity of the two cales) it would perhaps give 
them ſome trouble alſo to prove it. For which 
way would they go to work ? Intinite ſelt-ſub- 
fitting Being includes all Being, very true, and 
theretore we ſay it includes hnite. And what 
theg ? dath it becauſe it includes it, thereforc 
exclude it ? And let the matter be ſoberly con- 
lidered, ſomewhat of finite being and power 
we ſay (and apprehend ng knot or difkculty in 
the matter) can extend fo far as to —— 
ſome proportionable cftect , or can do ſuch and 
{uch things. And what , doth it ſeem likely 
then that infinite being and power can there- 
fore do juſt nothing? Is it not a reaſon of 
mighty force, and confoundingly demonſtra- 
tive, that an Agent can do nothing , or cannot 
poſſibly produce any the leaſt thing , only be- 
cauſc he is of infinite power ? 

Forit there be a timple inconfiſtency, be- 
tween an infinite Being anda finite, that will 
be the caſe 3 that, becaufe the tormer is infinite, 
therefore it can produce nothing. For what it 
ſhould: produce cannot conliſt with it (7. e. even 
not being hnite 3 and then certainly if we could 
luppoſe the effect infinite, much leſs.) But 
what, thcreforc, is power the leſs tor being in- 
hnite? or can infinite power, even becaule it is 
inhnite, do nothing ? what can be faid or 
thought more abſurd or void of fenſe 2 Or 
(hall it be ſaid that the infinitencsof power is 
no hinderance but the intinitene(s of Being ? 
But how- wild an imagination were. that of 
a_hniec- being that were of infinite power + | 

And ' 
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And beſides, is that power ſomewhat or no- 
thing ? ſurcly it will not be faid it is nothing, 
Then it is ſome Being, And if ſorgg power be 
ſome being, what then is infinite power, is not 
that infinite being ? And now therefore if this 
infinite can produce any thing, which it were 
a ſtrange madneſs to deny, it can at leaſt pro- 
duce ſome tinite thing. Wherefore there is no 
inconliſtency between the infinite and hnite 
beings ? unleſs we ſay the effect produced even 
by being produced muſt deſtroy , or (even in- 
tinitely) impair its cauſe, fo as to make it ceaſe 
at leaſt to be infinite. But that alſo cannot poſ(- 
libly be aid of that which is infinite and ne- 
ceſſary 4 which , as hath been ſhewn , cannot, 
by whatſoever productions, ſuffer any diminu- 
tion or decay. It here it be further urged. But 
here is an inhnite being now ſuppoſed, let next 
be ſuppoſed the production of a hnite. This is 
not the fame with the other 3 for ſurely inh- 
nite and finite are diſtinguiſhable enough , and 
do even inhnitely differ. This hnite is cither 
ſomething or nothing 3 nothing it cannot be 
ſaid ;/ for it was ſuppoſed a Being, and produ- 
ced z but the production of nothing is no pro- 
duction. It is ſomewhat then 3 here is 'there- 
fore an infinite Being, and a finite now be- 
ſides. The infinite it was faid cannot be dimi+ 
niſhed 3 the tmite, a real ſomething is added. 
Is there therefore nothing more of exiſtent Be- 
ing than there was before this production ? It 
is anſwered ;- nothing, more than virtually was 
betores.for when we ſuppoſe an infinite — 
an 
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and afterwards a finite. This finite is not to be 
lookt upon as emerging or ſpringing up of it 
ſelf out of nothing, or as proceeding trom 
ſome third thing as its cauſe, but as produced 
by that infinite, or ſpringing out of that, 
which it could not do, but as being before vir- 
tually contained in it. For the infinite pro- 
duces nothing, which it could not produce. 
And what it could produce was betore con- 
tained in it as in the power of its caufe. And 
to any one that attends and is not diſpoſed to 
be quarrelſome, this is as plain , and cake to 
be underſtood, as how any finite thing may 
produce another , or rather more plain and 
calie , becauſe a finite Agent doth not entirely 
contain its effe& within it ſelt, or in its own 
power, as an infinite doth. It yet it be again 
ſaid, that which is limited is not inhnite , but 
{uppoſe any finite thing produced into being 
after a pre-exiſtent infinite , this infinite be- 
comes now limited 3 for the being ot the hnite 
is not that of the infinite, cach hath its own 
diſtinct Being, 

And it cannot be ſaid of the one, it is the 
othcr 3 therefore each is limited to it felt. 1 
anſwer , that which was inhinite becomes not 
hereby leſs than it was; for it hath produced 
nothing but what was before virtually contain- 
ed init, and ſtill is (for it (till coraliy fultains 
the other.) But whatſoever it aCtually doth, ic 
can do, or hath within its power: therefore it 
it were infinite before, and is not now become 
lels, it is ſtill infinite. 

Where- 
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Whetore the true reaſon why the poſition 
of a finite thing after a ſuppoſed all-compre- 
hending infinite doth no way intrench upon 
or detrat from the others all-comprehentive 
infinity, 1, that it was formerly contained, and 
ſtill is, within the virtue and power of the 
other. 

It is true, that if we ſhould ſuppoſe any 
thing behides that ſuppoſed infinite to be of it 
ſelf that would inter a limitation of the for- 
mer. Infer, 1 f{ay, not cauſe it, thatis, it 
would not make it ceaſe to be all-comprehen- 
dingly infinite, but it would argue it not to 
have been fo betore 3 and that the ſuppoſition 
of its inhnity was a falſe ſuppoſition, becauſe it 
would then appear, that the former did not 
comprehend all being any way in it ſelt. Some- 
what being now found to be in Being , which 
hath no dependence thereon : whence it would 
be evident-neither can- be ſo. Ot which ſome 
good uſe may be made to a further purpoſe by 
and by. 

Here only we may by the way annex, as a 
juſt corollary from the foregoing diſcourle, 
that as the ſuppoſition of neceſſary (clt-ſubſiſt- 
ing matter was before ſhewn to be a vain, it 
now alſo appears plainly to be altogether an 
impoſſible ſappolition. For ſince the neceſſary 
(clt-ſubliſting Being, is infinite , and all-com- 
prchenſive ; and it matter were ſuppoſed ne» 
ceſlary , we muſt have another neceſlary-being 
to form the world inaſmuch as matter-is not 
ſclt-aCtive , much leſs mtclligent (as it w_ 
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both been proved it cannot be, and that the 
Former of this world mult be.) It is theretore 
out of queſtion, that becauſe both cannot be 
all-comprebenſive , they cannot both be nece(- 
ſary > Nor can the valtly different kinds or na- 
turcs Of theſe things ſalve the buſineſs; for be 
they of what kinds they will, they are (till Be- 
ings. Belides, it matter were neceſſary, and 
ſelt-ſubliſting, every particle of it mult be fo. 
And then we ſhall have not only two , but an 
infinite number of ſuch inhnites, and all of the * and w« 
ſame kind. But Being only of this or that fort muſt ſup- 
(as is apparent where more ſorts do exiſt than = 

. a omewhar 
one) could not be ſimply infinite, except as the aprecable 
other depends thereon 3 and as this one is radi- to this to 
cally comprehenſive of all the reſt, that can be, ?!ot- 
come under the general and moſt common no- 7" bis 
, , . s meaning 
tion of Being. For that there is ſome general ,1., 
notion , wherein all being agrees , and by denies 
which it diflers from no being, is, I think, lit- know- 
tle tro be doubted 3 how uncqually focver, and _ oy 
dependently, the one upon the other , the di- Go. and 
ſtin& ſorts do partake therein= Whercupon yer alſo 
the expreſſions | ſuper-eſſential ] and others like denies 
it, ſpoken of God, mult be underltood, as rhc- = _ 
torical ſtrains, importing more reverence, than any igno- 
rigid truth. Except by eflence (as was former- rance, 
ly ſaid) only that which is created be meant, *** 5 


And that only a purer and more noble kind of —_— ; 


eſſence were intended to be aſſerted to him, * intelli- 
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of an infinitely diſtin& and Hore excellent ſort from - gr 


he cauſes in us, as appears by his annexed reaſon, m5 If auirm domurs 
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which yet ſeems alſo unwarrantable and injuri- 
rious that a word of that import ſhould be (6 
| miſapplied and transferr*d from the ſubſtance, 
| to ſignifhie nothing but the ſhadow, rather, of 
| Being, And that they who would ſcem zca- 
louſly concern'd to appropriate all Being unto 
God, ſhould, in the height of their tranſport, 
fo far forget themſelves, as to fet him above all 
being, and fo deny him any at all. For ſurely 
that which fimply is above all being is no 

being, 
XIII. And as to the «nity or oxlineſs rather of this 
, | being ( or of the God-head ) the deduction 
thereof ſeems phin and ealie from what hath 
= bcen alrcady proved 3 that is trom the abſolute 
l perfetiion thereof, For though ſome do toil 
themſelves much about this matter 3 and others 
plainly conclude that it is not to be proved at 
all in a rational way, but only by divine revela- 
tion. Yet-I conccive, they that follow the me- 
thod (having proved ſore neceſſary ſelf-ſubſit- 
ing being, the root and original ſpring of all 
Being, and perfection actual and poſſible 5 
| which is as plain as any thing can be) of .dedu- 
cing from thence the abſolute alt comprehend- 
| | ' ing perfection of ſuch neceſſary bcing will nd 


their work as good as done. For nothing ſeems 
more evident than that there cannot be two 
(much leſs more) ſuch Beings. Inaſmuch as 
oxe comprehends in it ſclt all being and perte- 
' Ction 3 for there can bs but one all , without 
which is nothing. So that, onc ſuch being ſup- 
polcd, another can have nothing remaining to 
its 
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it. Yeaſo faris it therefore, if we ſuppoſe one 
inhnite and abſolutely perfe& being, that there 
can be another independent thereon (and of a 
depending intinity we need not ſay more than 
we have, which if any ſuch could be, cannot 
poſhbly be a diſtint God) that there cannot be 
the minutelt tinite thing imaginable , which 
that ſuppoſed infinity doth not comprehend, 
or that can ſtand apart from it, on any diſtin& 
balis of its own. And that this matter may be 
left, as plain as we can make it 3 ſuppoſing it 
already moſt evident. 

That there is actually cxiſting an abſolute 
entire tulneſs of Wiſdom , Power , fo of all 
other pertcCtion. 

That abſolute entire fulneſs of perf:Ction is 
inhnite, 

That this infinite pertetion muſt have its 
primary ſeat ſomewhere. 

That its primary original ſcat can be no 
where but in neceſſary ſelt-ſubliſting Being, 

We hereupon add, that if we ſuppoſe mul- 
titude, or any plurality , of neceflary (elt-ort- 
ginate Beings concurring to make up the ſeat 
or ſubje ot this infinite perfe&tion. Egeh one 
muſt either be of finite, and partial perfeion 3 
or infinite, and abſolute. Not infinite and ab- 
ſolute,z becauſe one ſelt-originate infinitely and 
abſolutely perfed being , will neceſlarily com- 
prehend all perfection and leave nothing to the 
relt. Not finite, becauſe many hnites can never 
make one intinite > much leſs can many broken 


parcels or fragments of perfc&ion, ever make 
N infinite 
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infinite and abſolute pertetion: Even though 
their nnmber (if that were poſſible) were in- 
finite. For the perteQtion of unity, would (till 
be wanting,and their communication and con- 
currence to any work (cven ſuch as we ſee is 
done) be infinitely imperte&, and impoſlible. 

We might, more at large, and with a (much 
more pompous) number and apparatus of ar- 
guments, have ſhewn, that there can be no 
more Gods than one. But to ſuch as had ra- 
ther be informed than bewildered and loſt, 
clear proot that is (ſhorter and more compre- 
henſive, will be more gratctul. 

Nor doth this proot of the uniting of the 
God-hcad any way impugn the Trinity, which 
is by Chriſtians believed therein (and whereof 
ſome Heathens, as is known, have not been 
wholly without ſome apprehenſion , however 
they came by it) or exclude a ſufhcient uncrea- 
ted ground of Trinal diſtintion- As would be 
ſcen it that great differcnce of Beings neceſſary 
and contingent, be well ſtated ; and what is by 
eternal neceſſary emanation of the Divine Na- 
twre , be duly diſtinguiſhed from the arbitrary 
products of the Divine Will, And the matter 
be throughly examined, whether , herein, be 
not a ſufhcient diſtintion of that which is 
increated, and that which is created. In this 
way it is poſſible it might be cleared , how a 
Trinity in the God-head may be very confi- 
ſtently with the unity thereof. But that it is, 
we cannot know, but by his telling us fo. It 
being among the many things of God which 
are 
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are not to be known, but by the Spirit of God 
revcaling and teſtifying them, in and accord- 
ing to the holy Scriptures. As the things of a 
man are not known but by the ſpirit of a man. 
And what further evidence we may Juſtly and 
reaſonably take from thoſe Scriptures, even in 
reference to ſome of the things hitherto dif+ 
courſed, may be hereafter (hcwn- 
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Demands.in reference to what hath been hitherto 
diſcourſed, with ſome reaſonings thereupon : 
I. Is it poſſible, that, upon ſuppoſition of 
This Beings exiſtence, it may be, in any way 
ſutable to our preſent ſtate, made known to 
us that it doth exiſt ? Proved 1. That it may. 
2. That, ſince any other fit way, that can be 
thought on, is as much liable to exception as 
that we have already : This muſt be, there- 
fore, ſufficient. Strong Impreſſions. Glorious 
Apparitions. Terrible Voices. Surpriſing 

ransformations. If theſe neceſſary. Is it 
weedful they be nniverſal ? Frequent ? 

If not , more rare things of this ſort not 
wanting. 

2 Demand. Can Subjefls , remote from 
their Prince , ſufficiently be aſſured of his ex- 
iſt ence F 

3 Demand. Can we b: ſure there are men 
on earth 7 


ND if any ſhould in the mcan time, 

(till remain cither doubtful , or 'apt to 

cavil, after all that hath bcen faid, for proot 

of that Beings cxiſtence which we have deſcri- 

bed, I would only add theſe tew things, by way 
of enquiry or demand, viz. 

Firtt, Do they believe, wpon ſuppoſition of 

the exiſtence of ſuch a Being , that it is poſſible 

it 
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it may be made known tous, in our preſent 
ſtate and circumitances, by means not unſu- 
table thereto, or inconvenient to the order and 
government of the world, that it doth exiſt ? 
It were ſtrange to ſay or ſuppoſe, that a Being * 
of ſohigh perfection as this we have hitherto 
given an account of , if be ir, cannot in any 
ht way make it known that he is, to an intel> 
ligent and apprehenſive fort of creatures. 

If. indeed, he is 3 and be the common cauſe, 
Author and Lord of us and all things (which 
we do nuw but ſuppoſe. And we may dche ca- 
vil to alledge any thing that is ſo much as co- 
lourable againſt the poſſibility of the ſuppoſi- 
tion) ſurely he hath done greater things than 
the making of it known that be is. It is no un- 
apprehenlible thing. There hath been no in- 
conliltent notion hitherto given ot him. No- 
thing ſaid concerning him 3 but will well ad- 
mit that it is poſſible ſuch a Being may be now 
cxiſtant. Yea we not only can conceive, but we 
actually have (and cannot but have) ſome con- 
ception, ot the ſeveral attributes we have af» 
cribed to hin fo as to apply them (ſeverally) 
to ſomewhat clſe, it we will not apply them 
(joyntly) to him. We cannot but adimit there 
is ſome eternal neceſſary Being ; ſomewhat that 
is of it ſelf, atiive , ſomewhat that is powerful, 
wiſe, and good. And theſe notions have in 
them no repugnancy to one another z where- 
fore it 4s not impoſſible they may meet and 
agree together in full perfeion to one and 
che ſame exiſtent Being. And hence it is ma» 
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aifettly no unapprehenſ1ble thing, that ſuch a Be« 
ing doth cxiſt., Now (uppoling, that it doth ex- 
iſt, and hath bcen to us the cauſe and Author 
of our Bcing 3 hath given us the reaſonable, 
intelligent ature which we hnd our ſelves poſ- 
ſcſfors of; and that very power whereby we 
apprehend the exiſtence oft fuch a Bcing as he 
is to be poſſible (all which we tor the preient do 
ſtill but ſuppoſe) while alſo his aftual exiſtence 
is not unapprehenlible, were it not the greateſi 
madneſs imaginable to ſay, that if he do exit, 
he cannot alſo make our apprehenſive nature 
underſtand this apprehenlible thing that he 
doth exiſt ? We will therefore take it for gran- 
ted, and as a thing which no man well in his 
wits will deny , that wpon ſuppoſition ſnch a 
Being, the Cauſe and Author of all things do 
exiſt, he might, in ſome convenicnt way or 
other, with ſufhcicnt evidence, make it known 
to {uch creatures as we, fo as to beget in us a 
rational certainty that be doth exiſt. 

Upon which preſumed ground we will only 
reaſon thus or afſume to itz; That there is no 
poſſible, and fit way of doing it ; which is not 
liable to as much exception , as the evidence we 
already have, Whence it will be conſequent, 
that it the thing be poſſible to be htly done, it 
is done alrcady. That is, that it we can ap- 
prchend, how it may be potible ſuch a Being, 
aqually cxiltent , might give us that evidence 
of his cxiticnce that ſhould be ſutable to our 
preſent ſtate, and ſufficient to out-weigh all 
objcions to the contrary (without which it 
: wcre 
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were not rationally ſufficient.) And that we 
can apprehend no poſhble way of doing this, 
which will not be liable to the ſame or equal 
objeQions as may be made againſt the preſent 
means we have for the begetting of this cer- 
tainty in us, then we have already ſufhcient 
evidence of this Beings exiſtence. That is ſuch 
as ought to prevail againſt all objections, and 
obtain our aſſent that it doth exilt, 

Here it is only needtul to be conlidered what 
ways can be thought of , which we will fay 
might aſſure «5 in this matter, that we already 
have not. And what might be objected againf 
them, cqually, as againit the means we now 
haye. 

Will we fay ſuch a Being, it he did actually 
exiſt, might aſccrtain us of his exiſtence by 
{ome powerful impreiſion of that truth upon 
our minds ? 

We will not inliſt, what there is of this al- 
ready. Let them confider who gainlay, what 
they can find of it in their own minds. And 
whether they are not engaged by their Athei- 
ſtical inclinations in a contention againſt chem- 
ſelves, and their more natural ſentiments : 
From which they find it a matter of no ſmall 
difficulty to be delivered ? It was not for no- 
thing, that even Epicerw himfelt calls this of 
an exiſting Deity, a Proleptical Notion. But you 
may ſay, the impreſſion might have bcen ſimply 
univerſal, and ſo irreſiſtable , as to prevent or 
overbear all doubt or inclination to doubt, 

And, firſt, for the »niverſality of it , why 
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may we not ſuppoſe it already ſufficiently unij- 
verſal ? As hath been heretofore alledged. 
With what conhdence can the few diſſenting 
Athciſts, that have proteſſed to be of another 
perſwaſion, put that value upon themſelves, as 
torcckon their diſſent conſiderable enough to 
implecde the univerſality of this impreſſion. Or 
what doth it hgnitic more to that purpoſe, than 
ſome tew inſtances may do , of perſons fo ſtu- 
pidly tooliſh as to give much leſs diſcovery of 
any rational faculty, than ſome bcaſts, to the 
impugning the univerſal rationality of man- 
kind ? 

Betides that , your contrary profeſſion is no 
ſufficient argument of your contrary perſwaſion, 
much leſs, that you never had any ftamp or im- 
preſſion of a Deity upon your minds, or that 
you have quite raz'd it out. It 1s much to be 
ſuſpeRed that you hold not your contrary per- 
ſwaſion, with that unthaken conhdence, and 
freedom from all teartul and ſuſpicious mil-gi- 
vings, as that you have much more reaſon to 
brag, of your dif-bclict for the firength, than 
you have for the goodneſs of it. And that you 
have thoſe qualmiſh tits, which bewray the im- 
preſſion (at leaſt to your own notice and refle- 
Eton, it you would but allow your ſelves the 
liberty of {o much? converſe with your ſclves) 
thar you will not confeſs, and yet cannot utter- 
ly detace., 

But if in this you had quite won the day, 
and were malicrs of your delignz were it not 
pretty to ſuppoſe that the common conſent of 
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mankind would be a good argument of the 
exiſtence ot a Deity. It it be fo univerſal as 
to include your vote and {uffrage (as no doubt 
it is without you a better than you can anſwer) 
but that when you have made an hard ſhift to 
withdraw your aſſent, you have undone the 
Deity and Religion ! Doth this cauſe ſtand and 
fall with you ? Unto which you can contribute 
about as much as the fly to the triumph ! was 
that true before, which now your hard-la- 
bourcd diſſent hath made falſe ? 

But if this impreſſion were ſimply univer- 
ſal, fo asalſo to include you, it matters not 
what men world ſay or objet againlt it 3 (it is 
to be ſuppoſed they would be in no diſpolition 
to object any thing.) But what were to be 
ſaid; or what the caſe it (elt, obje&tively con- 
ſidered, would admit. And though it would 
not (as now it doth not) admit of any thing 
to be faid to any purpoſe yet the ſame thing 
were (till to be ſaid that you now ſay. And it 
we ſhould but again unſuppole ſo much of the 
former ſuppoſition , as to imagine that ſome 
few (ſhould have made their eſcape, and disbur- 
dened themſelves of all apprechentions of God. 
Would they not with the ſame impudence as 
you now do, ſay that all Religion were nothing 
clſc but Enthutiaſtical Fanaticiſm? And that 
all mankind, beſides themſelves, were enſlaved: 
fools ? 

And for the meer irreſitableneſs of this im. 
preſſion; *Tis true it would take away all dif- 
polition ta oppoſe , but it may be _ 
enis 
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this is none of the rationakevidence which we 
ſuppoſe you to mean 3 when you admit (if you 
do admit) that, ſome way or other, the exi- 
ſience of ſuch a Being might be (poſſibly) made 
ſo evident, as to induce a rational certainty 
thereof. For to believe ſuch a thing to be true 
only upon a firong impulſe (how certain fo- 
ever the thing be) 1s not to aſicnt to it upon a 
foregoing reaſon. Nor can any, in that caſe, 
tell why they believe it , but that they believe 
it. You will not ſure think any thing the truer 
for this , only , that ſuch and ſuch believe ir 
with a ſturdy conhdence. *Tis true that the 
wniverſality and naturalneſs of ſuch a perſwa- 
fion, as pointing us to a common cauſe thereof, 
affords the matter of an argument, or is a 
medium not contemptible nor capable of an- 
ſwer, as hath been ſaid before. 

But to be irreſiſtibly captivated into an aſſent, 
is no medixm at all ; but an immediate perſwa- 
fion of the thing it ſelf without a reaſon. 

Theretore mult it yet be demanded of A- 
theiſtical perſons, what means, that you yet 
have not, would you think ſufhcient to have 
put this matter out of doubt? Will you fay 
ſome kind of very glorious apparitions , be- 
coming, the majeſty of ſuch a one as this Be- 
ing is repreſented, would have fatished ? But 
if you know how to,phanſic, that ſuch a thing 
as the Sun, and other luminarics , might have 
been compacted of a certain peculiar fort of 
atoms, coming together of their own accord 3 
without the dircction of a wiſe Agent; a 
an 
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and conliſt ſo long, and hold fo ſtrangely regu- 
lar motions 3 

How cafie would it be to obje& that, with 
much advantage , againſt what any temporary 
apparition, be it as glorious as you can imagine, 
might ſeem to lignihe to this purpoſe. 

Would dreadtul loud voices proclaiming 
him to be of whoſe exiſtence you doubt have 
ſerv*d the turn? It is likely, it your fear would 
have permitted you to ule yourwit, you would 
have had ſome fubtil inventions how by ſome 
odd rancounter of angry atoms, the air or 
clouds might become thus terribly vocal. And 
when you know already , that they do ſome- 
times ſalute your cars with very loud ſounds 
(as when it thunders) there is little doubt, but 
your great wit can deviſe a way , how poſhbly 
ſuch ſounds might become articulate. And for 
the ſenſe and coherent import of what were 
ſpoken you that are ſo good at conjeQturing 
how things might caſually happen, would not 
be long in making a gueſs that might ſerve 
that turn alſo. Except you were grown very 
dull and barren 3 and that fancy that ſerved 
you to imagine how the whole frame of the 
univerſe: and the rare ſtructure of the bodies 
of animals, yea and even the reaſonable ſoul 
it (clf might be all caſual produQions, cannot 
now devite how, by chance, a few words (tor 


you do not ſay you expect long orations) might 


fall out to be ſenſe, though there were no in- 
tclligent ſpeaker, 
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But would ſtrange and wonderful effects 
that might ſurpriſe and amaze you do the bu- 
ſineſs ? we may challenge you to try your fa- 
culty, and (iretch it to the uttermoſt 3 and then 
ecll us, what imagination you have formed of 
any thing more {trange and wonderful, thn 
the already extant frame of nature in the 
whole, and the ſeveral parts of it. Will he 
that hath a while conſidered the compoſition 
of the world; the exat and orderly motions 
of the Sun, Moon, and Stars; the fabrick of 
his own body, and the powers of his foul, ex- 
pet yet a wonder to prove to him there is a 
God ? 

But if that be the complexion of your minds, 
that it is not the greatneſs of any work, but the 
novelty and ſurpriſmgneſs ot it, that will con- 
vince you It 'is not rational evidence you 
ſeck. Nor is it your Reaſon, but your idle cu- 
riolity you would have gratitied z which de- 
ſerves no more ſatisfaction than that fond 
wiſh, that one might come from the dead to warn 
men on earth leſt they ſhould come into the place 
of torment. 

And if fuch means as theſe that have been 
mentioned ſhould be thought neceſſary,l would 
ask, are they neceflary to every individval per- 
ſon ? fo as that no man ſhall be eſteemed to 
have had ſufficient means of conviction who 
hath not with his own eycs beheld fome ſuch 
glorious apparitionz or himſclt heard ſome 
fuch tcrrible voice , or bcen the immediate 
witnels or ſubject of ſome prodigious wonder- 
tul 
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ful work? Yea, or will tht once ſeeing, hear- 

ing, or fceling them ſuffice? Is it not neceſſary 

there ſhould be a frequent repetition and re- 
newal of theſe amazing things , leſt the im- 
preſfion wearing, off, there be a relapſe, and a 
gradual ſliding into an oblivion and unappre- 
henſiveneſs of that Beings exiſtence, whereof 

they had, ſometime received a conviction. Now 

if ſuch a continual iteration of theſe (ſtrange 
things were thought neceſſary, would they 

not hereby ſoon ceaſe to be ſtrange ? And then 

it their ſtrangeneſs was neceſſary, by that very 

thing wherein their {ufhciency tor conviction 

is aid to conſiſt , they ſhould become uſeleſs. 

Or, it by their frequent variations (which it 

is poſſible to ſuppoſe) a perpetual amuſement 

be (till kept up in the minds of men : and they 

be always full of conſternation and wonder. 

Doth this temper ſo much befriend the exer- 

ciſe of Reaſon ? or contribute to the ſober 
conlideration of things? As if men could not 

be rational without being halt mad. And, in- 

deed, they might ſoon become altogether fo, 

by being, but a while, beſet with objeQs fo 

full of terror, as are, by this ſuppolition, made 

the neceſſary means to convince them of a 
Deity. F And were this a fit means of ruling + Now 
the world, of preſerving order among man- Tere not 
kind ? what buſineſs could then be followed ? ——— 
who could intend the affairs of their callings ?- proper 


courſe 
and unfurable ro the nature of man that ſhould rather tend to 
deſtroy his reaſon or judgment than convince it ? 
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who could cither be capable of governing, or 
of being governed while all mens minds ſhould 
be wholly taken up cither in the amazed view 
or the ſuſpenceful expeRation of nought elſe 
but ſtrange things? To which purpoſe 
much hath been of late, with ſo excellent rea- 
ſon, diſcourſed by a worthy Author, that it is 
needleſs here to ſay more. And the aſpe& and 
influence of this (tate of things would be moſt 
pernicious upon Religion , that ſhould be molt 
{erved thereby. And which requires the grea- 
teſt ſeverity and moſt peacetul compoſure of 
mind to the due managing the exerciſes of it. 
How little would that contribute to pious and 
devout converſes with God , that ſhould cer- 
tainly keep mens minds in a continual commo- 
tion and hurry ? This courſe , as our preſent 
condition is, what could it do but craze mens 
underſtandings, as a too bright and dazling 
light cauſcth blindneſs, or any over-excelling 
ſenlible object deſtroys the ſenſe 3 fo that we 
ſhould ſoon have cauſe to apply the Arabian 
Proverb, Shut the windows that the houſe may 
be light. And might learn to put a ſenſe , not 
intollcrable , upon thoſe paſſages of ſome my- 
ſtical Writers * that God is to be fcen in a Di- 
vine cloud or darkneſs, as one F5 and with 
cloſed eyes, as anothcr* ſpeaks (though what 
was their very ſenſe I will not pretend to tell.) 

Beſides that, by this means , there would 
naturally enſue the continual excitation of fo 
vexatious and cnthralling paſſions, ſo ſervile 
and tormenting fcars and amazements 3 as 
could 
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could not but hold the fouls of men under a 
conſtant and comfortle(s reftraint , from any 
free and ingenuous acceſs to God , or conver- 
ſation with him. Wherein the very lite of Re- 
ligion conſiſts. And then to what purpoſe doth 
the diſcovery and acknowledgment of the Dei- 
y ſerve ? Inaſmuch as it is never to be thought 
that the exiſtence of God is a thing to be 
known only that it may be known. But that 
the end it ſerves for is Religion. A compla- 
cential and chearful adoration of him and ap- 
plication of our ſelves with at once both duti- 
tul and pleaſant affeftions towards him. That 
werea ſtrange means of coming to know that 
he is, that ſhould only tend to deſtroy or hin- 
der the very end it (elf of that knowledge. 
Wherefore all this being conſidered, it is 
likely it would not be infiſted upon as necefſa= 
ry to our being perſwaded of Gods cxiſtence, 
that he ſhould ſo multiply firange and aſtoni- 
ſhing things, as that every man might be a 
daily amazed bcholder and witneſs of them. 
And if their frequency , and conſtant itc- 
ration be acknowledged not neceſſary, but ſhall 
indeed be judged wholly inconvenient, more 
rare diſcoverics of him in the very ways we 
have been ſpeaking of have not been wanting. 
What would we think of ſuch an appearance 
of God as that was upon Mount Sinai?when he 
came down (or cauſed a ſenſible Glory to de- 
ſcend) in the fight of all that great pcople ! 
wherein the ſeveral things concurred that were 
above-mentioned ! Let us but ſuppoſe ſuch an 
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appearance in all the concurrent circumſtances 
of it as that is ſaid to have been. That is, we 
will ſuppoſe an equally great afſembly or mul- 
titude of people 1s gathered together, and a 
ſolemn forewarning is given and proclaimed 
among them by appointed Heraulds or Ofh-, 
cers of State, that, on ſuch a pretixcd day, now 
very nigh at hand, the Divine Majeſty and 
Glory (even his Glory fet in Majeſty) will vi- 
ſibly appear and ſhew it felt to them. They are 
molt ſeverely enjoyncd to prepare themſelves 
and be in readincls againlt that day. Great 
carc is taken to ſanCtine the people , and the 
place, Bounds are fet about the deligned Thea» 
tre of this great appearance. All are ſtrictly 
required to obſerve their due and awtul diſtan- 
ccs, and abſtain from morc audacious approa- 
chcs and gazings 3 leſt that terrible glory break 
out upon them and they periſh. An irreve- 
rent or diſrc{pctul look , they are told, will 
be mortal to them, or a very touch of any 
part of this ſacred incloſure. In the morning 
of the appointed day , there are thunders and 
lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the hal- 
lowed Mount. The excceding loud ſound of 
Trumpet proclaims the Lords deſcent. He de- 
ſcends in nre, the flames whercot invelope the 
trembling Mount (now floored with a Saphyr 
pavement clcar as the body of heaven.) And 
aſcend into the middle region or (as it 1s Ex- 
preſt) into the midſt or heart of the hcavens- 
The voice of words (a loud and dreadful voice) 
audible to all that mighty Aſſembly , in which 
were 
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were 600000 men ( probably more than 
a million of perſons) iſſues forth from amidſ 
that terrible glory pronouncing to them, that 
I am Jehovah thy God.----And thence pro- 
ceeding to give them precepts , ſo plain and 
clear, fo comprehenſive and full, ſo unexce- 
ptionably juſt and righteous, ſo agreeable to 
the nature of man , and ſubſervient to his 
good 3 that nothing could be more worthy the 
great Creator, or more aptly ſutable to ſuch a 
fort of creatures. | 

It is very likely, indeed, that ſuch a deman- 
ſtration would leave no ſpecator in doubt cou- 
cerning the exiſtence of God 3 and would puz- 
zlc the Philoſophy of the moſt ſceptical Atheiſt 
to give an account, otherwiſe , of the Pheno- 
menon. And it ſuch could deviſe to fay any 
thing that ſhould ſcem plauſible to ſome very 
calic halt-witted perſons that were not preſent, 
they would have an hard task of *it to quict 
the minds of thoſe that werez or make them 
believe this was nothing elſe but ſome odd con- 
junQure of certain ficry atoms, that by ſome 
ſtrange accident happened into this occurſion 
and conflict with one another; or fome illu- 
ſion of phanſie , by which fo great a multi- 


.tude were all at once impoſed upon. So as 


that they only ſeemtd to themſelves to hear 
and ſee what they heard and ſaw not. Nor 1s 
it likely they would be very confident of the 
truth of their own conjeCture , or be apt to 
venture much upon it themſclves, having been 
the cye and ear-witneſſes of theſe things. 

O But 
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But is it neceſſary this courſe ſhall be taken 
to make the world know there is a God? f{uch 
an appcarance indeed would more powertully 
ſtrike ſenſe; but unto ſober and conſiderate 
Reaſon were it a greater thing than the making 
fuch a world as this? And the diſpoling this 
great variety of particular Beings in it, into fo 
exad and clegant an order ? And the ſuſtainin 
and preſerving it in the ſame ſtate through G 
many ages ? Let the vaſt and unknown extent 
of the whole, the admirable varicty, the cle- 
gant ſhapes, the regular motions , the excel- 
lent facultics and powers of that unconceivable 
number of creatures contained in it , be conſi- 
dercd. And is there any compariſon between 
that temporary tranſient occahonal , and this 
ſteady ' permanent and univerſal diſcovery of 
God ? Nor (ſuppoling the truth of the Hiſto- 
ry) can it be thought the delign of this appea- 
rance to theſe Hebrews was to convince them 
of the exiſtence of a Deity to be worſhipped 3 
when both they had ſo convincing evidence 
thereof many ways before 3 and the other Na- 
tions, that, which they lefr, and thoſe whither 
they went, were nut without their Religion 
and worſhip, ſuch as it was. But to engage 
them by ſo majeſtick a repreſentation thereof, 
toa more exact obſervance of his will, now 
made known. Though, had there been any 
doubt of the former (as we can hardly ſuppoſe 
they could, before, have more doubted of the 
being of a God, than that there were men on 


earth) this might collaterally and beſides its 
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chief intention, be a means to confirm them 
concerning that alle : But thatrit was neceſſary 
for that end, we have no pretence to imagine. 
The like may be faid concerning other Mira» 
cles heretotore wrought, that the intent of 
them was to juſtihe the Divine Authority of 
him who wrought them, to prove him ſent by 
God, and fo countenance the Doctrine or Mc(- 
ſage delivered by him. Not that they tended 
(otherwiſe than on the by) to prove Gods ex- 
iltence. Much leſs was this ſo amazing an 
appearance needtul or intended for that «nd, 
and leaſt of all was it neccflary, that this ſhould 
be Gods ordinary way of making it known to 
men that he doth cxiſt: So as that for this 
purpoſe he ſhould often repeat fo terrible re- 
preſentations of himſclt. And how inconve- 
nient it were to mortal men, as well as unnc- 
ceſlary, the aſtoniſhment wherewith it poſle(= 
ſed that people is an evidence. And their paſ- 
Gonate affrighted wiſh thereupon, Let not God 
any more ſpeak, to u'; leſt we die, They appre- 
hended it impoſliblc tor them to out-live fych 
an other fight ! 

And it that ſo amazing an appearance of 
the Divine Majeſty (ſomctime afforded) were 
not neceſſary, but ſome way , on the by, uſe- 
ful for the confirming, that people in the per- 
ſwalion of Gods exilience, why may it not be 
uſeful alſo for the ſame purpole even now to 
us? Is it that we think that can be lefs true 
now which was ſo gloriouſly evident to be 
true four thouſand yearsago ? Or is it that we 
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can diſ-bclicvc or doubt the truth of the Hiſto- 
ry ? what ſhould be the ground or pretence of 
doubt ? It it were a fiction, it is manitelt it 
was fcigned by ſome pcrſon that had the uſe of 
his underftanding, and was not befides him- 
ſelf, as the coherence and contexture of parts 
doth plainly ſhew. But would any man not 
betides himſelt, deſigning, to gain credit to a 
forged report of a matter of fa ever ſay there 
were 600000 perſons preſent at the do- 
ing of it ? .Would it not rather have been pre- 
tended done in acorner ? Or 1s it imaginable 
it ſhould never have met with contradiction ? 
That none of the pretended by-f(tanders ſhould 
diſclaim the avouchment of it? and ſay they 
knew of no ſuch matter? Eſpecially it ir be 
conſidered that the laws ſaid to be given at 
that time 3. chicfly thoſe which were reported 
to have bcen writtcn in the two Tables, were 
not ſo tavourable to vicious inclinations , nor 
that pcople {o ({irit and ſcrupulous obſervers of 
them. But that they would have been glad to 
have had any thing to pretend againit the au- 
thority of the legiſlature, it the caſe could have 
admittcd jt. When they diſcovered, in that, 
and ſuccceding time, fo violently prone, and 
unretractable a propenſlion to Idolatry and 
othcr wickedneſles directly againſt the very 
Ictter of that Law. How welcome and co- 
vetablc a plea had it been, in their frequent and 
lometinics almoſt univerfal apoſtalics, could 
they have had ſuch a thing to pretend that the 
Law it {clt that curbed them was a cheat, But 
we 
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we always find, that though they laboured, in 
ſome of their degeneracies, and when they 
were lapſcd into a more corrupted ſtate, to ren» 
der it more cafic to themſelves by favourablc 
gloſſes and interpretations. Yet, even in the 
moſt corrupt, they never went about to deny 
or implead its Divine original z whereot they 
were ever ſo Religious aflerters as no people 
under heaven could be more. And the awful 
apprehenſion whereot prevailed fo far with 
them, as that care was taken (as is notoriouſly 
known) by thoſe appointed to that charge that 
the very letters ſhould be numbred of the fa» 
cred Writings , left there ſhould happen any 
the minuteſt alteration in them. Much more 
might be ſaid if it were ncedtul for the evin- 
cing the truth of this particular piece of Hiſto- 
ry 3 and its little to be doubted but any man 
who with ſober and impartial reaſon conſiders 
the circumſtances relating to it , the ealily cvi- 
denceable antiquity of the Records whereof 
this is a part. The certain ncarneſs of the time 
of writing them to the time when this thing is 
ſaid to have been done , the great reputation 
of the Writer even among, Pagans, the great 
multitude of the alledged witneſſes and fpe- 
Qtacles, the no-contradiction ever heard of, 
The univerſal conſcnt and ſuffrage of that Na- 
tion through all times to this day, even when 
their practice hath been molt contrary to the 
Laws then given 3 the ſecurely contident and 
unſuſpicious reference of later pieces ot ſacred 
Scripture thereto (even ſome parts of the New 
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Teſtatnent) as a moſt known and undoubted 
thing, Thc Jong {cries and traft of time 
through which that pcople are ſaid to have had 
exfraordirary and ſenfible indications of 
the Divine Preſence, « which it it had been 
falſe cov!4 not in fo long, a time but have been 
evicted of falſhood.) Their miraculous and 
wondcriul cduction out of Egypt not denied 
by any. and more obſcurely acknowledged by 
ſome Heathen Writers, their conduct through 
the Wilderncſs , and fcttlement in Canaan; 
their conſtitution and form of Polity known 
for many Ages to have been a Theocracy 
their uſual ways of conſulting God upon all 
more important occalions. Whoſocver I fay 
thall ſoberly conlider thcſe things (and many 
more might cafily occur to ſuch as would 
think fit to let thcir thoughts dwell a while 
upon this ſubje&t) will, not only , from ſome 
ot them think it highly improbable, but, trom 
others of them, plainly impoſſible that the hi- 
ſtory of this appearance hould have been a 
contrived piece of falſhood. Yea , and though 
as was ſaid, the view of ſuch a thing with ones 
own cyes would make a more pow©rful impref- 
ON upon our phanſic or imagination, yet it we 
{ſpcak of rational evidence (which is quite an- 
other thing) of the truth of a matter of tat 
that were of this aſtoniſhing nature , 1 ſhould 
think it were much (at leatt if 1 were c credibly 


it at once, as if I had been the lingle unaccom- 
com panicd ſpc&ator of it my felt. Not to fay 
that 
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that it were apparently in ſome reſpe& much 
eater 3 could we but obtain of owlr (elves to 
iſtinguiſh between the pleaſing of our curio- 
lity and the ſatisfying of our reaſon. 

So that,upon the whole, ſee not why it may 
not be concluded, with the greateſt confidence, 
that both the (ſuppoſed) exittence of a Deity is 
poſſible to be certainly known to men on carth, 
in ſome way that is ſutable to their preſent 
ſtate, that there are no means fitter to be ordi- 
nary than thoſe we already have, and that 
more extraordinary additional confirmations 
are partly therefore not neceſſary , and partly 
not wanting, 

Again it may be further demanded ( as 
that which may both immediately ſerve our 
main purpoſe, and may alſo ſhew the reaſon- 
ableneſs of what was lalt ſaid. Is it ſufficiently 
evident to ſuch Subjes of ſome great Prince 
as live remote from the Royal Retidence that 
there is ſuch 8 on? now ruling over them ? 

To fay no, is to raze the foundation of civil 
Government , and reduce it wholly to dome- 
ſtical, by ſuch a Ruler as may ever be in pre- 
ſent view. Which yet is, upon ſuch terms, 
r.ever poſſible to be preſerved alſo. It is plain 
many do firmly cnough believe that there is a 
King reigning over them 3 who not only ne- 
ver {aw the King, but never ſaw the ſplendor 
of his Court, the pomp of his attendance, or 
it may be, never ſaw the man that had ſeen 
the King? And is not all dutiful and loyal 
obedicnce wont to be challenged, and paid of 
O 4 ſuch 
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ſuch as well as his other Subjefts. Or would it 
be thought a reaſonable excuſe of difloyalty, 
that any ſuch perſons ſhould ſay they had never 
ſcen the King or his Court? Or a reaſonable 
demand, as the condition of required ſubje- 
Gion, that the Court be kept ſometime in 
their Village, that they might have the oppor- 
cunity of beholding at leaſt ſome of the Infig- 
nia of Regality, or more ſplendid appearances 
of that Majeſty which claims ſubjeEtion from 
them ? much more would it be deemed unrea- 
{onable and inſolent, that every Subje&t ſhould 
expect to (ce the face of the Prince every day, 
otherwiſc they will not obcy nor bclieve there 
is any ſuch perſon. Whereas it hath been jud- 
ged rather more expedient and ſerviceable to 
the continuing, the vencration of Majeſty (and 
in a Monarchy of no mcan reputation for 
wiſdom and grcatncſs) that the Prince did ve- 
ry rarely offer himſclt to the view of the peo- 
ple. Surcly more ordinary and remote diſco- 
vcrics of an cxiſting Prince and Ruler over 
them (the effects of his power, and the influ- 
ences of his government) will be reckoned ſut- 
ticient cven as to many parts of his Domini- 
ons, that, poſhbly through many ſucceeding 
generations never had other. And yet how un- 
{peakably lefs ſenſible, lefs immediate, leſs 
conſtant, leſs neceſſary, lels numerous are the 
cflects and inftanccs of regal humane power, 
and wiſdom than of thc Divine 3 which lat- 
rer we behold which way ſocver we look, and 
feel in cycry thing we touch or have any "ny 
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of, and may refle& upon in our very ſenſes 


themſelves, and in all the parts and powers 
that belong tous. And ſo certainly that it we 
would allow our {elves the liberty of f{crious 
thoughts, we might ſoon find it were utterly 
impoſſible ſuch effects ſhould ever have been 
without that only cauſe. That without its influ- 
ence, it had never been poſſible, that we could 
hear, or ſce, os {pcak, or think, or live, or be 
any thipg, nor that any other thing could ever 
have been, when as the effects that (ſerve fo 
juitly to endear and recommend to us civil Go- 
vernment (as peace, ſafety, order, quiet poſſeſ- 
lion of our rights) we cannot but know are not 
inſeparably and incommunicably appropriate 
or to be attributed to the perſon of this or that 
particular and mortal Governour 3 but may al- 
{o proceed fhhom another : yea and the ſame be- 
nctits may (for ſome ſhort time at leaſt) be con- 
tinued without any ſuch government at all. 
Nor- is this intended mcerly as a rhetorical 
{cheme aft ſpeech to beguile or amuſe the un- 
wary Reader : But, without arrogating any 
thing, or attributing more to it , than that it 
is an (altogether inartihicial and very defective, 
but) true and naked repreſentation of the ve- 
ry caſe it (elf as it is. *Tis profeſſedly pro- 
pounded as having ſomewhat ſolidly argumen- 
tative in it. That is that, (whereas there is 
molt contcſſedly ſufficient yet) there is unſpeak- 
ably leſs evidence to moſt people in the world 
under civil government 3 that there actually is 
fuch a goycrnument cxiltent oyer them 3 _ 
thax 
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that they are under obligation to be ſubject to 


it than there is of the exiſtence of a Deity, 
and the (conſequent) reaſonableneſs of Religi- 
on. It therefore the ordinary cffets and in- 
dications of the former , be ſufficient , which 
have ſo contingent and uncertain a connexion 
with their cauſes (while thoſe which are more 
extraordinary are ſo exceeding rare with the 
molt) why ſhall not the more cextain ordinary 
diſcoveries of the latter be judged futhcient, 
though the moſt have not the immediate notice 
of any ſuch extraordinary appearances as thoſe 
are which have been before mentioned ? 

Morcover, I yet deniand further , whether 
it may be thought pollible for any one to have 
a full rational certainty that another perſon is a 
reaſonable creature, and hath jn him a rational 
ſoul, fo as to judge he hath ſuffcient ground 
and obligation to converſe with him, and carry 
towards him as a man ? without the ſuppoliti- 
on of this, the foundation of all humane ſociety 
and civil converſation is taken away. And what 
evidence have weof it, whereunto that which 
we have of the being of God (as the founda- 
tion of religious and godly converſation) will 
not at lcaſt be found equivalent ? 

Will we fay that mcer humane ſhape is 
enough to prove ſuch a one a man ? A Philo- 
ſopher would deride us, as the Stagyrites Dif- 
ciples arc faid to have done the Platonick, man. 
But we will not be fo nice. We acknowledge 
it is, if no circumſtances concurr (as ſuddain 
appearing, vaniſhing, transformation " nn 
IKC) 
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like) that plainly evince the contrary 3 fo far 
as to infer upon us an obligation, not to be 
rade, and uncivilz that we uſe no violence, 
or carry our fclves abulively towards one, that, 
only thus , appears an humane creature. Yea, 
and to pertorm any duty of Juſtice or Charity 
towards him within our power, which we owe 
to a man as a man. As ſuppoſe we fee him 
wronged, or in neceſſity, and can preſently 
right, or relieve him 3 though he do not, or 
cannot repreſent to us more of his caſe, than 
our own eycs inform us of. And ſhould an a&t 
of Murther be committed upon one whoſe 
true humanity was not otherwiſe evident, 
would he not be juſtly liable to the known and 
common puniſhment of that offtence ? Nor 
could he acquit himſelt ot tranſgreiſing the 
laws of humanity, it he ſhould only negle& 
any ſcaſonable a& of Juſtice or Mercy towards 
him, whereof he beholds the preſent occaſi- 
On. 

But if any one were diſpoſed to cavil or 
play the Sophiſter; how much more might be 
ſaid, cven by infinite degrees , to oppoſe this 
lingle evidence of any ones true humanity 3 
than ever was, or can be brought againſt the 
entire concurrent evidence we haye of the ex- 
iſtence of God. Ir is, here, moſt maniteltly juſt 
and equal thus to ſtate the caſe, and compare 
the whole evidence we have of the later, with 
that one of the former 3 Inaſmuch as that oxe 
alone, is apparently enough to oblige us tocarry 
towards {uch a one «s @ man, And if that mm 
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be ſufficient to oblige us to afts of Juſtice or 
Charity towards man, he is ſtrangely blind that 
cannot ſce infinitely more to oblige him to atts 
of Picty towards God. 

But if we would take a ncarer and more 
ſiri& view of this parallel , we would ſtate 
the general and more obvious aſpect of this 
world, on the one hand, and the external af- 
pect and ſhape of a man on the other 3 and 
ſhould then ſce the former doth evidence to us 
an in-dwelling Deity , diffuſed through the 
whole, and actuating every part, with incom- 
parably greater certainty, than the latter doth 
an in-dwelling reaſonable foul. In which way 
we ſhall find, what will aptly ſerve our pre- 
{ent purpoſe, though we are far from appre+ 
hending any ſuch union of the bleſſed God 
with this world, as is betwecn the foul and 
body of a man. It is maniteſtly poſſible, to our 
«1derſtandings, that there may be, and (if any 
hiſtory or tcltimony of others be worthy to be 
believed) certain to experience and ſenſe, that 
therc, often, hath been, the appearance of hu- 
mane ſhape, and of agrecable actions, with- 
out a real man. But it is no way poſſible ſuch 
a world as this ſhould have ever been without 
God. That there is a world, proves that ctcrnal 
Being to exiſt whom we take to be God ;, (up- 
poſe we it as rude an hcap as at firſt it was, or 
as we caw ſuppolc it 3 as external appearance 
repreſents to us that creature which we take to 
be a man ;, But that , :sa certain infallible dif- 
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bable and conjeQtural one, and (though highly 
probable) not impoſſible to be falſe. 

And it we will yet deſcend to a more par- 
ticular enquiry into this matter , which way 
will we tully be aſcertain'd that this ſuppoſed 
man is truly and rcally what he ſcems to be. 
This we know not how to go about without 
recollefting, what is the differencing notion 
we have of a man that he is (viz. a reaſonable 
living creature, or a reaſonable fonl inhabit- 
ing, and united with a body. And how do we 
think to deſcry that, here, which may anſwer 
this common notion we have of a man ? Have 
we any way, beſides that diſcovery , which the 
acts and effects of reaſon do make of a rational 
or intelligent Being ? We will look more nar- 
rowly, i. e. unto ſomewhat elſe than his exter- 
nal appearance: and obſerve the ations that 
proceed from a more diſtinguiſhing principle 
in him 3 that he reaſon's,diſcourſe's,doth buſt 
nels, purſues deſigns 3 in ſhort he talks and acts 
as a reaſonable creature. And hence we con» 
clude him to be one, or to have a reaſonable 
ſoul in him. 

And have we not the ſame way of proce- 
durc in the other caſe. Our firſt view , or ta- 
king notice of a world, full of life and motion, 
aſſures us of an eternal ative Being, belides it3 
which we take to be God, having now before 
our eyes a darker ſhadow of him 3 only, as the 
external bulk of the humane body is only the 
ſhadow of a man. Which, when we behold it 


ſtirring and moving , aſſures us there is ſome- 
what 
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what beſides that groſſer bulk (that of it ſelf 


could not ſo move) which we take to be the 
ſoul of a man. Yet asa principle that can move 
the body makes not up the entire notion ot 
#bis ſoul ;10 an cternal aftive Being, that moves 
the matter of the univerſe, makes not up the 
full zotion of God, We are thus far ſure in 
both caſes, #. e. of ſome mover diſtin from 
what is moved. But we are not yet {ure (by 
what we hitherto ſee) what the one or the 
other is. But as, when we have, upon the 
firſt ſight, #bowght it was a rcaſonable ſoul that 
was ating in the former: or a man (it we 
will ſpeak according, to their ſenſe, who make 
the foul the man) in order to being ſure (as 
ſure as the caſe can admit) we have no other 
way, but to conlider what belongs , more di- 
ſtinguiſhingly, to the notion of a man, or of 
a reaſonable ſoul; and obſerve how aCtions 
and cfteqs , which we have opportunity to 
take notice of, do an{wer thereto, or ſerve to 
diſcover that. So when we would be ſure, 
what that eternal ative Being is (which that 
it is wC arc already ſure, and) which we have 
taken to be God, That I ſay we may be ſure of 
tbat alſo, we have the ſame thing to do. 

That is to confider what more peculiarly be- 
longs to the entire notion of God (and would 
even in the judgment of oppoſers be acknow- 
ledged to belong to it) and fee whether his 
works more narrowly inſpected do not bcar as 
manifeſt, correſpondency to that notion of God, 


as the works and aGtions of a man do to the 
notion 
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notion we have of him. And certainly, we can- 
not but find they do correſpond as much. And 
that upon a ſerious and conhderate view of the 
works arid appearances of God in the world, 
having diligently obſerved, and pondered the 
vaſineſs and beauty of this univerſe, the va- 
ricty, the multitude , the order , the exquitite 
ſhapes, the numerous parts, the admirable and 
uſctul compoſure of particular creatures 3 and, 
eſpecially, the conſtitution and powers of the 
reaſonable ſoul of man it felt, we cannot, ſure- 
ly, if we be not under the poſſeſſion of a very 
voluntary and obſtinate blindneſs , and the 
power of a moſt vicious prejudice, but ac- 
knowledge the making ſuſtaining and govern- 
ing ſuch a world is as God-like , as worthy of 
God, and as much becoming him , according 
to the notion that hath been aſſigned of him, 
as at leaſt, the common ations of ordinary men 
are of a man; or evidence the doer of them to 
be an humane creature. Yea, and with this ad- 
vantageous difference, that the aCtions of a 
man do evidence an humane creature more 
uncertainly, and fo as it is poſſible the matter 
may be otherwiſe : But theſe works of God do 
with ſo plain and demonſtrative evidence dif- 
cover him the Author of them, that its altoge- 
ther impoſſible they could ever otherwiſe have 
been done. 

Now, therefore, if we have as clear cvi- 
dence of a Deity as we can have in a way not 
unſutable to the nature and prent ſtate of 
man, and we can have in a futable way that 
which is ſufficient, if 
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If we have clear and more certain evidence 
of Gods government over the world, than moſt 
men have or can have of the exiſtence of their 
Secular Rulers 3 yea, more ſure than ghat there 
arc men on carth, and that thence (as far as 
the exiſtence of God will make towards it) 
there is a leſs diſputable ground for Religions 
than for Civil Converſation , we may reckon 
our ſelves competently well aſcertain'd, and 
have no longer reaſon to delay the Dedication 
of a Temple to him upon any pretence of 
doubt, whether we have an object of worſhip 
exiſting yea or no. 

Wherefore we may alſo by the way take no- 
tice how impudent a thing is Atheiſm, that by 
the ſame fulſom and poiſonous breath, where- 
by it would blaſt Religion, would deſpoil man 
oft his reaſon and apprehenſive power, even 
in reference to the moſt apprehenſive thing, 
would blow away the rights of Princes and kf 
foundations of Policy and Government , and 
deſtroy all civil Commerce and Converſation 
out of the world, and yct bluſhes not at the 
attempt ot fo foul things. 

And here it may perhaps prove worth our 
while (though it can be no pleaſant contempla- 
tion) to pauſca little, and make ſome ſhort rc- 
flections upon the Atheiſtical Temper and Ge- 
nius, (o as therein to remark ſome tew more 
obvious characters of Athciſm it ſelt. 

And firſt ſuch , as have not been themſelves 
ſcizcd by the infatuation, cannot but judge it 
a moſt unreaſonable thing, a perverſe and croſs- 
grain'd 
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grain'd humour, that ſo odly writhes and 
warps the mind of a man, as that it never 
makes any effort, or offer at any thing againſt 
the Deity, but it therein doth (by a certain ſort 
of ſcrpentine involution and retortion) ſeem 
to delign a quarrel with it ſelf : That is, with 
(what one would think ſhould be moſt inti- 
mate and natural to the mind of man) his ve- 
ry reaſoning power, and the operations there- 
of. So near indeced was the ancient alliance 
between God and man (his own Son, his likc- 
neſs, and living image) and conſequently be- 
tween Reaſon and Kcligion 3 that no man can 
ever be engaged in an oppoſition to God and 
his intereſt, but he muſt be equally ſo to him- 
ſelt and his own. And any one that takes no- 
tice how the bulincſs is carried by an Athciſt, 
mult think in order to his becoming, one, his 
hr(t plot was upon himſelt. To affaſſine his 
own intellectual faculty by a ſturdy reſolution, 
and violent impoling on himſclf not ro conſi- 
der, or uſe his thoughts, at leaſt with any in- 
differency, but with a treacherous pre-determi- 
nation to the part reſolved on beforchand. 
Otherwile it is hard to be imagined, how it 
ſhould ever have been poſhble , that fo plain 
and evident proofs of a Deity, as every where , 
offer themſelves unto obſervation 3 even ſuch 
as have been here propoſed (that do even lic 
open for the moſt part to common. apprehenſt- 
on, and needed little ſearch to hnd them out 3 
{o that it was harder to determine what not to 
lay than what to ſay) could be over-look'd- 
For 
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For what could be more cafie and obvious, 
than, taking notice, that there is ſomewhat in 
Being, to conclude that ſomewhat muſt be of 
it ſelt, from whence, whatever is not ſo, muſt 
haveſprung. That ſince there is ſomewhat ef- 
fe&cd or made (as is plain, in that ſome things 
are alterable, and daily altered which nothin 
can be that isof it (elf, and therefore a neceſ- 
ſary Being.) Thoſe effeAs have then had an 
attive being tor thcir cauſe- That ſince theſe ef- 
feds are, partly, ſuch as bear the manifeſt cha- 
racers of wiſdom and delign-upon them 3 and 
are partly, themſelves , wiſe and deligning 3 
therefore they muſt have had a wiſely ative 
and deſigning cauſe. So much would plainly 
conclude the ſum of what we have been plead- 
ing forz and what can be plainer or doth re- 
quire a ſhorter turn of thoughts ? At this ca- 
lie expence might any one that had a diſpoſiti- 
on to uſe his underſtanding to ſuch a purpoſe, 
fave himſclf from being an Atheiſt. And 
where is the flaw ? what Joynt is not firmand 
ſtrong in this little frame ot difcourſe ? which, 
yet, arrogates nothing to the contriver 3 for 
there is nothing in it worthy to be called con- 
frivance : But things do themſelves lic thus. 
And what hath bezn further faid concerning 
the Perteion and Oneneſs of this Cauſe of all 
things (though ſomewhat more remote from 
common apprehenhion) is what is likely would 
dppear plain and natural to ſuch as would al- 
low themſelves the leaſure to look more nar- 
rowly into ſuch things. 
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Atheiſm, therefore, ſcems to import a dirc&t 
and open hoſiility , againſt the moſt native ge- 
nuine and facile dictates ot common Reaſon. 

And being ſo maniteſt an cacmy to it, ,we 
cannot ſuppoſe it ſhould be at all betricnded by 
it. For that will be always truc and conttatic 
to it ſelf. Whatſoever falſe ſhews of it a bad 
cauſe doth ſometimes put on. That having yet 
ſomewhat a more creditable name, and bcing 
of a little more reputation in the world, than 
plain downright madneſs and folly. And it 
will appear how little it is befriended , by any 
thing that can juſtly , bear that #ame; it 
we conlider the pittitul ſhitts the Atheiſt niakes 
for his forlorn cauſe : And what infirm totcer- 
ing ſupports, the whole frame of Atheiſm reſts 
upon. For what is there to be aid for their hy 
potbeſis , or againſt the exiſtence of Gpd, and 
the duneſs of Religion ? 

For there's directly nothing at all. Only a 
poſſibility is alledged, things might be as they 
are, though God did not exiſt. And if tus 
were barely poſſible , how little doth that figi'« 
he ? where Reaſon is not injuriouſly dealt with, 
it is permitted the liberty ot ballancing things 
cqually , and of conlidering which ſcale hath 
moſt weight. And is he not perfectly blind, 
that ſees not what violence is done to tree tea- 
ſon in this matter? Are there not thouſands 
of things, not altogether impoſſible , which 
yet he would be concluded altogether out ot 
his wits that ſhould profeſs to be of the opint- 
on they are or were actually ſo? And as to the 
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preſent caſe , how facile and unexceptionable, 
how plain and intelligible is the account that is 
given of the original of this worid , and the 
things containcd in it, by reſolving all into a 
Deity, the Author and maker of them ? when 
as the wild, extravagant ſuppoſitions of Athe- 
iſts, if they were admitted poſſible , are the 
molt likely that could be deviſed. So that, 
it thcrc had been any to have laid wagers, when 
things were taking their beginning 3 there is 
no body that would not have ventured thou- 
{ands to one that no ſuch trame of things (no 
not ſo much as one fingle Mouſe or Flea)would 
ever have-hit. And how deſperate hazards the 
Athciſt runs upon this mcer ſuppoſed poſhbili- 
ty, it will be more in our way to take notice by 
and by, 

But belides 3 That pretended poſhbility 
plainly appears none at all. It is impoſſible axy 
thing ſhould fpring up of it ſelf out of nothing. 
That any thing that is alterable ſhould have been 
neceſſarily of it ſelf, ſuch as it now is. That what 
is of it ſelf unatiive ſhould be the maker of otber 
things. Thar the Author of all tbe Wiſdom in 
the world ſhould be bimſelf unwiſe. Theſe 
cannot but be judged molt abſolute impoſhhbili- 
tics to fuch as do not violence to their own 
minds 3 or with whom Reaſon can be allow'd 
any the leaſt cxcrciſc. Wheretore the Atheiſts 
cal ſpirit is moſt groſly unrcaſonable in with- 
holding aſſent , whcre the moſt ungainſayable 
Reaſon plainly cxaQts it. 
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And are not the Atheiſts Cavils as deſpica- 
bly filly againſt the Deity , and (conſequently) 
Religion ? Whoſoever ſhall conlider their cx- 
ceptions againſt ſome things in the notion of 
God, eternity, infinity, &c. which themſelves 
in the mean time are forced to place elſewhere, 
will he not ſee they talk idly ? And as for ſuch 
other impeachments of his Wiſdom, Juſtice, 
and Goodneſs, as they take their ground for 
from the ſtate of affairs, in ſome reſpes, in 
this preſent world (many of which may be 
{cen in Lucretius, and anſwered by Dr. More 
in his Dialogues.) How inconfidcrable will 
they be, to any one that bethinks himicli with 
how perfect and gencrous a liberty chis world 
was made, by one that needed it not; who 
had no dcelign, nor could have inclination , (9 
a fond ſelf-indulgent glorying, and vaunting 
of his own work ; who did it with the grea- 
teſt facility, and by an caſic uncxpentive vouch- 
fafement of his good pleaſure; not with an 
opcrous curiolity, ſtudious to approve it ſclt to 
the peeviſh cyc of every froward Moms, or to 
the nauſcous ſqucamiſh guit of every ſenſual 
Epicure. And to ſuch as (hall not conhine their 
mean thoughts to that very clod or ball of 
carth on which they live- Which, asit is a 
very {mall part, may, for ought we know, but 
be the worſt or moſt abject part of Gods Crea- 
tion, which yet is full of his Goodneſs, and 
hath moſt manifeſt prints of his other excellen- 
cies belidesz as hath been obſerved. Or , that 
ſhall not look upon the preſent ſtate of things 
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as the cternal ſtate, but upon this world only 
25 an antichamber to another, which ſhall abide 
in moſt uncxccptionable pertection for ever. 

How fond and idle, I ſay, will all ſuch ca» 
vils appear to one that ſhall but chus uſe his 
thoughts, and not think himſelf bound to 
meaſure his conceptions of God, by the uncer- 
tain raſh dictates of men born in the dark, and 
that talk at random ; Nor ſhall athx any thing 
to him which plain Reaſon doth not dictate, 
or which he doth not maniteſtly aſſume or 
challenge to himſelf. But that becauſe a ſtraw 
lics in my w ay , 1 would attempt to overturn 
hcavcn and carth , what raging phrenſie is 
this? 

Again it is 4 baſe abjeti temper, ſpeaks a 
mind ſunk and loſt in carnality, and that ha- 
ving dethron'd and abjur'd Reaſon, hath aban- 
don'd it (clf to the hurry of vile appetite, and 
{old its liberty, and ſovereignty, tor the in- 
ſipid guſile(s pleaſures of (cnſc: An unmanly 
thing, A dcgrading of ones felf., For if 
there beno God, what am 1 ? A piece of mo- 
ving thinking clay, whoſe ill compacted parts 
will thortly fly aſunder, and leave no other 
remains of me , than what ſhall become the 
prey and the triumph of worms ! 

'Tis a ſad, mopiſh , diſconſolate Temper, 
Cuts off, and quite bar hcs all manly rational 
joy- All that might ſpring from the con- 
t:mplation of the Divine Exccllencies and 
Glory, ſhining ja the works of his hands. 
Atheiſm clothes the world in black, _ a 
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dark and duskiſh cloud over all things. Doth 
more todamp and ſtifle all reliſhes of intelle- 
Guat pleaſure, than it would of ſenſible, to 
extinguiſh the Sun. What is this world (if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe it ill to ſubſiſt) without God ? 
How grateful an entertainment is it to a. pious 
mind to behold his glory ſtampt on every crea- 
ture ſparkling in every providence and by a 
hrm and rational Faith to believe (when we 
cannot fee) how all events are conſpiring to 
bring about the moſt happy and bliſsful ſtate 
of things! The Atheiſt may make the moſt 
of this world he knows no pleaſure , but 
what can be drawn out of its dry breaſts, or 
found in its cold embraces : Which yiclds as 
little ſatisfaction, as he hnds whoſe arms aim- 
ing toincloſe a dear friend do only claſp a ſtiff 
and clammy carkaſs. How uncomfortable a 
thing is it to him, that having neither power 
nor wit to ordcr things to his own adyantage 
or content, but finds himſelt liable to conti- 
nual diſappointments , and the rencounter of 
many an unſuſpected croſs accident, hath none 
to repoſe on that is wiſer and mightier than 
himſelt ? But when he finds he cannot com- 
mand his own affairs , to have the ſettled ap- 
prehenſion of an Almighty Ruler thatcan with 
the greateſt certainty do it tor us, the beſt way 3 
and will, if we truſt him : How fatisfying and 
peaceful a repoſe doth this yicld ! And how 
much the rather , inaſmuch as that filial unſuſ- 
picious conhdence and truſt , which naturally 
tends to and begets that calm and quiet reſt, 
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is the very condition required on my part 3 and 
that the chict thing I have to do, to have my 
aflairs brought to a good pals, is to commit 
them to his management. And my only caxe 
to be carcful in nothing. The Athciſt hath no- 
thing to mitigate the greatnels ot this loſs, but 
that he knows not what he loſes, which is an 
allay that will ſerve but a little while. And 
when the moſt unſupportable preſſing milſeries 
bcfall him, he mult in bitter agonics groan our 
his wretched foul, without hope 3 and ſooner 
dic under his burthcn, than ſay, Where is God 
my Maker ? At the bclt, he exchanges all the 
plcaſurc, and compoſure of mind, which cer- 
tainly accompanics a dutiful fſon-like truſt, 
ſubmiſſion and rclignation ot our ſelves, and 
all our concernments, to the diſpoſal ot fa- 
therly wiſdom and love, for a four and fullen 
ſuccumbency to an irreſiiable fate, or hard ne- 
ccility, againſt which he ſecs ig's vain to con- 
tend, So that at the belt he only not rages, 
but talics nothing of conſolation 3 whereot his 
ſpirit is as uncapable, as his deſperate affairs 
arc of redreſs. And it he have arrived to that 
meaſurc of fortitude, as not to be much dif- 
compoſed with the lightcr croſſes which he 
nccts with in this ſhort time ot lite, what a 
dreadiul croſs is it that he muſt dic ! How dif- 
mal a thing, is a ccrtain ncvcr to be avoided 
dcath! Apaintt which as Athcilm hath not, 
{urcly, the advantage of Religion in giving 
Protection : So it hath greatly the diladvan- 
tage, in affording no r<lict. What would the 
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Joy be worth in that hour, that ariſes from the 

bope of the glory to be revealed? And is the want 

of that the total ſum of the Atheiſts miſery at 

this hour ? What hcart can conceive the hor- 

ror of that one thought it darted in upon him 

at that time (as *tis ſtrange, and more fad, if it 

be not) what becomes now of me, if there prove 

to be a God ! where arc my mighty demonſtra- 

tions upon which one may venture ? and 

which may cut off all fear and danger of 

future calamity in this dark unknown ſtate I 

am going into ? ſhall I be the next hour 0+ 

thing or miſerable ? Or, it I had opportunity, 

{hall I not have ſufficient caſe to prockim (as 

* once one of the lame tratcrnity did, by way * Which 

of warning , to a ſurviving cumpaimion)---A ſtory 1 

X : > { confi- 

Great and a Terrible God? a Great and a dently re- 

Terrible God ! A Great and a Terrible God / fer to, be- 
ing of late 

dare, and having had a certain and circumſtantial account of ir, 

hy one (a very tober and intelligent perſon) who had the Relati- 

on from him co whom that dreadful warning was given, by his 

then lately deceaſcd aſſociate. Bur I ſhall not by a particular rela- 

tion gratifie the ſcorn of rhis fort of men, who raking advanrage 

from rhe (ſometimes deceived; credulity of well-meaning people, 

have bur that way of anſwering all ſuch rhings by the one word 

which ſerved once, fo learnedly, to confurte Bellarmine. 


I only add,” Tis 4 moſt ſtrangely myſterions and 
wnaccounutable Temper. Such as is hardly redu- 
cible tu its proper cauſes. So that it would 
puzzle any mans enquiry to hnd out, or even 
give but probable conjectures how fo odd and 
preternatural a diſaffection as Atheiſm ſhould 


evcr come to haye place in an humane mind. 
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Te muſt be concluded a very complicated dif 
caſe, and yet when our thoughts have faſtned 
upon ſeyeral things that have an aſpe& that 
way as none of them alone could infer it, ſo it 
is hard to imagine, how all of them, together, 
ſhould ever come to deprave reaſonable nature 
to ſuch a degree. 

"Tis, hrit , moſt aſtoniſhingly marvellous 
(though it's apparent this diſtemper hath its 
riſc from an al will ) that any man ſhould fo 
much as will, that which the Atheiſt hath ob- 
tained of himſelf to believe, or affeti to be 
what be is. 

The commonneſs of this vile diſpoſition of 
will, doth but ſorrily ſhift off the wonder, and 
only with thoſe flight and trifling minds that 
have rcligned the office of judging things to 
their (more a@ive) ſenſes, and have learned 
the cafic way of waving all enquiries about 
common things, or reſolving the account into 
this only, that they are to be ſeen every day. 
Butif we allow'd our fclves to conlider #his 
matter ſoberly, we would ſoon find that how- 
ſoever it moſt plainly appear a very common 
plague upon the ſpirits of men (and univerſal 
till a cure be wrought) to ſay by way of wiſh, 
No God, or 1 would there were none: Yet by 
the good leave of them who would thus eaſi- 
ly excuſe the thing, the commonneſs of this 
horrid evil doth ſo little diminiſh, that it in- 
creaſes the wonder. Things are more (trange 
as their cauſes are more hardly aſſignable. What 
ſhould the rcaſon be , that a Being of fo in- 
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comparable excellency, ſo amiable and alluring 
g/ory, purity, love, and goodneſs is become un- 
deſirable and hateful to his own creatures ! 
That ſuch creatures , his more immediate 
culiar off-ſpring, ſtampt with his likeneſs, the 
ſo vivid reſemblances of his own ſpiritual im- 
mortal nature , are become ſo wickedly unna- 
tural towards their common and moſt indul» 
gent Parent ! what to wiſh him dead! to en- 
vic life and being, to him from "whom they 
have received their own ! *Tis ſtrange as it is 
without a cauſe, But they bave offended bim, are 
in a revolt, and ſharply conſcious of fearful de- 
merits, And who would not wiſh to live ? and to 
eſcape ſo unſupportable revenge ? *Tis ill 
ſtrange we would ever offend ſuch a one ? 
Wherein were his Laws unequal ? his Govern- 
ment grievous? But ſince we have 3 this only 
is pertinent to be faid by them that have no 
hope of forgiveneſs, that are left to deſpair of 
reconciliation, why do we fort our ſelves with 
Devils ? We profeſs not to be ſuch. 

Yea, but we have no hope to be forgiven the 


ſin we do not leave , nor power to leave the fin 


which now we love. This, inſtead of leſſening, 
makes the wonder a miracle ! O wretched for- 
lorn creature ! wouldſt thou have God out of 
being for this? (1 ſpeak to thee who doſt not 
yct profeſs to believe there is no God, but doſt 
only with it.) The ſuſtainer of the world ! 
The common Baſis of all Being! doſt thou 
know what thou fayeſt ? Art thou not wiſhing 
thy (elf and all things into nothing ? This, = 
encr 
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ther than humble thy ſelf,and beg forgiveneſs ? 
This! rather than become; again, an holy, 
pure, obdeient creature, and again, bleſſed in 
him who firſt made thee fo / 

It can never ceaſe, I ſay, to be a wonder, we 
never ought to ceaſe wondering that ever this 
befel che nature of man, to be prone to wiſh 
ſuch a thing that there were no God / 

But this is, *tis true , the too common caſe ; 
and if we will only have what is more a rarity 
go for a wonder 3 How amazing then is it, that 
it any man world even never ſo fain; he ever 
can make himſclt believe there is no God ! and 
ſhape his horrid courſe according to that moſt 
horrid misbelicf/ By what fatal train of cau- 
ſes is this ever brought to paſs ! Into what can 
we devile to reſolve it ? 

Why ſuch as have arrived to this pitch are 
much addified to the pleaſing of their ſenſes ; 
and this they make their buſineſs; ſo as that, 
for a long time they have given themſelves no 
leaſure to mind objetis of another nature \ eſpe- 
cially that ſhould any way tend to diſturb them in 
their eaſie courſe : Till they are ( gradually) fal- 
len into a forgetful ſleep, and the images of 
things are worn out with them ;, that bad only 
more ſlightly touch'd their minds before. And 
being much uſed to go by the ſuggeſtions of 
ſenſe, they believe not what they neither ſee nor 
feel. 

This is ſomewhat , but docs not reach the 
mark ; for there are many very great ſcnſua- 
lilts (as great as they at lealt) who never ar- 
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rive hither, but firmly avow it that they be- 
lieve a Deity , whatſoever miſtaken notion 
they have of him; whereupon they imagine 
to themſclves impunity in their vicious courſe. 

Brut theſe, it may be ſaid, have ſo diſaccuſto= 
med themſelves to the exerciſe of their reaſon, 
that they have no diſpoſition to uſe their thoughts 
about any thing above the ſphere of ſenſe; and 
bave contratied ſo dull and ſluggiſh a temper, 
that they are no fitter to mind or employ them- 
ſelves in any ſpeculations that tend to beget in 
them the knowledge of God, than any man is for 
diſcourſe or buſineſs when be is faſt aſleep. 

So indced in reaſon one would expe to 
find it, but the caſe is ſo much otherwiſe, when 
we conlider particular inſtances , that we are 
the more perplex'd and intangled in this en- 
quiry, by conſidering how agreeable it is that 
the matter ſhould be thus, and obſerving that 
it proves oft-times not to be ſo: Infomuch 
that reaſon and experience ſeem herein, not to 
agree, and hence we are put again upon new 
conjeQures what the immediate cauſe of this 
ſtrange malady ſhould be. 

For did it proceed purely from a ſluggiſh 
temper of mind , unapt to reaſoning and dif- 
courſe 3 the more any were (o, the more dif- 
pos*'d they ſhould be to Atheiſm 3 Whereas, 
every one knows that, multitudes of perſons of 
dull and flow minds to any thing, of ratiocina- 
tion would rather you ſhould burn their hou- 
ſes, than tell them they did not believe in 
God 3 and would preſently tell you, it were 
pitty 
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pitty he ſhould live , that ſhould but intimate a 
doubt whether there were a God or no. Yea, 
and many , ſomewhat more intelligent , yet 
in this matter, are ſhic of uling their Reaſon, 
and think it unſafe, it not profane, to go 
about to prove, that there is a God, leſt they 
ſhould move a doubt , or ſeem hereby to make 
a queſtion of it. And, in the mean time, while 
they offer not at reaſoning, they, more meanly, 
ſupply that want, after a ſorry fathion, from 
their education, the tradition of their torc« fa- 
thers common example, and the univerſal pro- 
feſſion and practice of ſome Religion, round 
about them 3 and it may be only take the mat- 
ter for granted , becauſe they never heard ſuch 
a thing was ever doubted of , or called in quc- 
{tion in all their lives. 

Whereas, on the other hand , they who 
incline to Atheiſm are, perhaps, ſome of them 
the greateſt pretenders to Reaſon. They rely 
little upon authority of former times and ages, 
upon vulgar principles and maxims , but are 
vogued great maſters of Reaſon, diligent ſear- 
chers into the myſteries of nature, and can 
philoſophize (as ſuſhciently appears ) beyond 
all imagination. But *tis hoped it may be tru- 
ly ſaid tor the vindication of Philoſophy, and 
them that profeſs it, that modern Atheiſts have 
little of that toglory in, and that their chief 
endowments are only their skill to pleaſe their 
ſenſes, and a faculty with a pittitul fort of 
drollery to tincture their cups, and add a grace 


to their (otherwiſe) dull and flat — 
ct 
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Yet all this howſoever being conſidered, 
there is here but little advance made to the 
tinding out whence Atheiſm ſhould proceed : 
For, that want of reaſon ſhould be thought the 
cauſe, what hath been alrcady faid ſeems to 
forbid. That many ignorant perſons ſeem poſe 
ſelt with a great awe [ot a Deity trom which 
divers more knowing have delivered them- 
ſelves. And yet neither doth the former figni- 
he any thing (in juſt interpretation) to the dif- 
repute of Religion. For truth is not the leſs 
true, for that ſome hold it they know not how 
or why. Nor doth the latter make to the re- 
putation of Atheiſm , inaſmuch as men other- 
wiſe rational mayſometimes learnedly dote.But 
it confirms us that Atheiſm is a ſtrange thing, 
when its extraction and pedigree are (o hardly 
found out, and it ſeems to be directly of the 
lineage, neither of knowledge nor ignorance, 
neither ſound Reaſon nor perteRt Dotage. 

Nor doth it at all urge to ſay, and why may 
we not as well ſtand wondering whence the 
apprehenſion of a God, and an addictednefs to 
Religion ſhould come, when we find them pe- 
culiar, neither to the more knowing, nor the 
more ignorant- For they are apparently and 
congruouſly enough to be derived from ſome- 
what common to them both. The impreition 
of a Deity univerſally put upon the minds of 
all men (which Atheiſts have made a ſhift to 
raze out or obliterate to that degree as to ren- 
der it illegible) and that cultivated by the exer- 
ciſe of Reaſon, in ſorne, and in others, Icls ca- 
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pable of that help, ſomewhat confirmed b 
education and the other acceſſaries m——_— 
above. 

Therefore is this matter ſtill moſt myſteri- 
ouſly intricate that there ſhould be one temper 
and perſ{walion agreeing to two fo valtly dit- 
ferent ſorts of perſons, while yet we are to ſeek 
for a cauſe (except what is moſt tremendous to 
think of) from whence it ſhould proceed, that 
is common to them both. And here is in ſhort 
the ſum of the wonder, that any , not appear- 
ing very groſly unreaſonable in other matters, 
(which cannot be deny'd even of ſome of the 
more ſenſual and lewder fort of Athciſts) 
ſhould, in fo plain and important a caſe, be fo, 
beyond all exprcſſhon , abſurd. That they, 
without ſcruple, arc plcaſcd to think like other 
men, in matters that concern and relate to 
common pradctice , and whercin they might 
more colourably and with leſs hazard, go out 
of the common road. And are bere only, (vo 
dangerouſly and madly cxtravagant. Theirs 
15 therctore a particular madneſs, the Dementia 
quoad hoe. So much the ſtranger thing, becauſe 
they whom it poſſeſſes, do only in this one caſe 
put off themſelves, and are like themſelves, 
and other men in all things clſe. It they rec- 
kon'd it a glory to be {ingular they might (as 
hath been plainly ſhewn)) more plauſibly pro- 
fels it as a principle, that they are not bound to 
believe the exiſtence of any ſecular Ruler (and 
conſequently not be ſubjc& to any) longer than 
they ſce bim, and ſo ſubvert all Policy and 
CIOVCITN» 
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Government 3 or pretend an exemption trom 
all obligation to any a& of juſtice , or to for- 
bear the moſt injurious violence towards any 
man, becauſe they arc not infallibly certain any 
one they ſee is an humane wight, and fo abjure 
all morality as they already have fo great a part 3 
than offer with ſo fcartul hazard to affaule che 
Deity Cot whoſe exittence it they would but 
think a while, they might be moſt infallibly 
aſſured, or go about to fubvert the foundati- 
ons of Religion. Or, it they would get them- 
{clves glory by great adventures, or ſhow 
themſelves brave men. , by exprethng a tearlcls 
contempt of Divine Power, and Jultice. This 
fortitude is not humane. Theſe are without 
the compals of its object. As Inwdations, 
Earthquakes, &c. are faid to be, unto which, 
that any one ſhould fearlefly expoſe himfelf, 
can bring no prot to others , -nor therefore 
glory to him. 

In all this harangue of diſcourſe the defign 


hath not been to fix upon any true cauſe of 


Atheiſm, but to reprefent it a ſtrange thing 3 
And an Atheitt a Prodigy, a Monſter amongſt 
mankind. A dreadtul ſpectacle, forſaken of the 
common aids afforded to other men , hung up 
in chains, to warn others and let them fee 
what an horrid creature, man may make him- 
felt by voluntary averſion from God that made 
him. 

In the mean time they upon whom this 
dreadful plague is not fallen , may plainly fee 
before them, the obje&t of that worſhip which 
is 
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is imported by a Temple, An exiſting Deity, a 
God to be worſhipped. 

Unto whom we ſhall yet fee further reaſon 
todelign, and conſecrate a Temple for that 
end (and even our fclves to become ſuch) 
when we have conlidercd (what comes next to 
be ſpoken of) his Conwerſableneſs with men. 


at————_— — OGG CCC —— — 


CHAP. VL 


IWhat is intended by Gods converſablencſs with 
men , conſidered only as fundamental and 
preſuppoſed to a Temple. An account of the 
Epicurean Deity. Its exiſtence impoſſible any 
way to be proved if it did exift, Nor can be 
affirmed to any good intent. That ſuch a 
Being is not Gad. That the abſolute perfe- 
ion proved of God repreſents bim a fit ob- 
ject of Religion. From thence more parti- 
enlarly deduced to this purpoſe. His Om- 
niſciency, Omnipotency, Unlimited Good- 
neſs, Immenſity. Curcelleus's Arguments 
again this laſt conſidered. 


— 


N? R is the thing here intended lefs ne- 
ceſſary to a Temple and Religion , than 
what we have hitherto been diſcourling of. For 
ſuch a fort of Dcity as ſhould ſhut up it (elf, 
and be reclus'd trom all converſe with men, 
would leave us as disturniſh'd of an object of 
Religion, and would render a Temple on carth 
as vain a thing, as it there were none at all. 
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It were a Being not to be worſhipped , nor 
with any propricty , to be called God 
more (in ſome rcſpect leſs) than an image or 
ſtatue. We might , with as rational delign, 
worſhip, for a God, what were ſcarce worthy 
to be called the ſhadow ot a man , as dedicate 
Temples to a wholly unconverſable Deity : 
That is, ſuch a one as not only will not vouch- 
fate to converſe with men > but, that cannot 
admit it. Or whoſe nature were altogether un- 
capable of ſuch converſe. 

For that mcaſure and latitude of ſenſe muſt 
be allowcd unto the cxpreiſion | converſable- 
neſs with men | as that it fignihe both capa- 
city and propenſion to ſuch converſe. That 
God is both, by his Natwre, capable of it, 
and hath a gracious inclination of will there- 
unto. Yea and we will add (what is alſo not 
without the compaſs of our preſent theam, 
nor the import of this word whereby we ge 
nerally expreſs it) that he is not only inclined 
to converle with men, but that he actually doth 
it. As we call him a converſable perſon that 
upon all befitting occaſions doth freely converlc 
with ſuch as have any concern with him. 

It will indecd be neceſſary to diſtinguith 
Gods converſe with men, into, 

That which he hath in common with all 
men : ſoas to ſuſtain them in their be- 
ings, and ſome way, influence their acti- 
ons (in which kind he is alſo converſant 
with all his creaturcs) and 

That which he more peculiarly bath with 
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And, though the conſideration of the lat- 
ter of theſe will belong, to the diſcourſe con- 
cerning bis Temple it ſelf, which he hath with 
and in them; yer it is the former, only , we 
have now to conlhider , as preſuppoſed thereto, 
and as the ground thereof. Together with bis 
gracious propenſion to the latter alſo. 

As the grcat Apoltle, in his diſcourſe at 
Athens, lays the ſame ground for acquaintance 
with God ( which he intimates ſhould be fet 
atoot and continucd in another fort of Tem- 
ple thau is made with hands) that he hath 
given to all breath , and being , and all 
things, and that he is ncar and ready ( whence 
they (hould therefore ſeek him, it haply they 
might tccl after him, and had him out) in or- 
dcr to furthcr converſe. 

And here, our buſineſs will have the leſs in 
it of labour and difhcultyz for that we ſhall have 
little clſc to do, beſides only the applying of 
principles already aſſerted (or pothbly the more 
expreſs adding, ot ſonic or other that were im- 
ply'd in what hath bcen ſaid) to this purpoſe. 

From which principles it will appear, that 
hc not only can, but that (in the former ſenſe) 
he doth converſe with mcn, and is graciouſly 
inclin'd thereto(in the latter.) And yet becauſe 
the former is more deeply fundamental , as 
whereon all depends, and that the ad of it is 
not deny'd for any other reaſon than an ima- 
vincd impoſſibility , that IS, *tis not faid he 
dt not (attain and govern the world , upon 
any otncr Pretence, but that he cannot (as be 
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being inconliſtent with his nature and felicity,) 
This we ſhall therefore more directly apply our 
ſelves to evince , That bis nature doth not diſ- 
allow it , but neceſſarily includes an aptitude 
thereto, 

Nor yet though it maybe a lefs laborious work 
than the former thatwe havediſpatchr,is it alto- 
gether necdleſs to deal formewhat more exprelly 
in this mattcr. Inaſmuch as what oppoſition 
hath been made to Religion in the world hath 
for the moſt part been more expreſly dire&cd 
againſt this ground of it. 1 fay more exprelly ; 
For indeed by plain and maniteſt conſequence 
it impugns that alſo of Gods exiſtence; That is 
through this , it ſtrikes at the other, For 
ſurely (howſocver any may arbitrarily , and 
with what impropricty and latitude of ſpeech 
they pleaſe, beſtow titles and eclogies here or 
there ) That being is not God , that cannot 
converſe with men ſuppoſing them ſuch as 
what purcly and peculiarly belongs to the na- 
ture of man would beſpeak them. So that 
they who have imagined ſuch a being, and been 
pleaſed to call it God , have at once faid and 
unſaid the ſame thing. That Deity was but a 
creature, and that, only, of their own fancy 3 
and they have by the ſame breath blawn up 
and blaſted their own bubble, made it ſeem 
ſomething, and ſignifi nothing. Have courted 
it into bcing, and rioted it again quite out of 
it. In their conceit created it a God, in their 
practice a meer nullity. And it cqually fſerv'd 
their turn, and as much favoured the _ of 
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being, wicked, to acknowledge only a God 
they could imagine and diſ-imagine at their 
own pleaſure 3 as to have acknowledged none 
at all. It could do no prejudice to their affairs 
to admit of this hitious Deity that they could 
make be what , or where they plcaſed. That 
ſhould affect caſe and pleaſure, and (left his 
plcaſures and thcirs ſhould interfere) that they 
could confine to remote territorics, and oblige 
to kcep at an obedient and untroubleſome N 
ſtance. Nor, though no imagination could be 
more madly extravagant, than that of a God 
no way concerned in the forming and govern- 
ing of the world 3 and, notwithſtanding whom 
men might take their liberty to do what they 
liſted ; yet, as hath bcen obſerved long ago, 
that no opinion was ever ſo monſtrouſly abſurd, 
as not to be owned by ſome of the Philoſo- 
phers) hath not this wanted patronage, and 
even among them who have obtained to be 
eſteemed ( not to fay idoliz'd ) under that 
name. 

Which would be ſcen if it were worth the 
while to trouble the Reader with an account 
of the Fpicurean Deity, As it can only be 
with this delign, that the repreſentation may 
render it (as it cannot but do) ridiculous , to 
ſober men 3 and diſcover to the reſt the vanity 
of their groundleſs, and ſelt-contradicting hope 
(ſtill too much foſtercd in the bredfts of not a 
few) who promiſe themſelves impunity in the 
moſt licentious courſe of wickedneſs, upon the 
ſectirity only of this their own idle dream: 
That 
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That is, that if there be a God (which they 
reckon it not ſo plauſible flatly to deny) he is 2 
Being of cither ſo dull and phlegmatick a tem- 
per that he cannot be concerned in the actions 
and affairs of mcn , or fo foft and cate that he 
will not. 

But, becauſe his good will alone was not fo 
ſafely to be rely'd on, it was thought the fſecu- 
rer way not to let it be in his power, to inter- 
meddle with their concernments. And there- 
fore being to frame their own God to their 
own turn. Thus the miatter was, oft old, con- 
triv'd. 

Firſt, great care was taken that he be ſet at 
a diſtance remote enough 3 that he be comple- 
mented out of this world, as a place too mean 
for his reception, and unworthy fuch a pre- 
ſence. They being indced unconcerned where 
he had his reſidence. So it were not too near 
them. So that a continement of him ſome- 
where was thought alcogether neceſlary. 


Secondly, and then, with the ſame pretencec 
of great obſervance and relpect, it is judg'd 
too great a trouble to him, and inconſiſtent 
with the felicity of his nature and being, that 
he ſhould have given himſelt any divertion or 
diſturbance, by making the world. From the 
care and labour whereof he is with all ceremo- 
ny to be excuſed. It being too paintul and la» 
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borious an undertaking for an immortal and 


"Em Tm m- an happy Being} Beſides that he was altogether 
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Nihil bez Whence alſo, thirdly, he was with the ſame 
tus MV reaſon to be excuſed of all the care and incum- 
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bis affl»- OT pretence could he have tothe POVCrnment 
entrus tx- of a world that choſe him not, which is not 
e8:7:-a77 his inheritance, and which he never made ?) 


ping But all is very plauſibly ſhadowed over with a 
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rupted felicity. Whence alſo it is made a ve- 
ry great crime not to free even the Divine Na- 
ture it ſelf, from bulineſs. Though yet the 
true ground and root of this Epicurean Faith 
doth , ſometime more apparently diſcover it 
ſelt z even an impatiency of the Divine Govern- 
ment , and a regret ot that irkſom bondage 
which the acknowledgment of a Deity that 
were to be feared by men would intcr upon them. 

And theretore fourthly, he is turther ex- 
preſly aſſerted to be ſuch as need not be feared 
as cares not to be worſhipped , as with whom 
ncither anger nor tavour hath any place, 

So that nothing more of duty is owing to 
him than a certain kind of arbitrary venerati- 
on, which we give to any thing, or perſon 
that we apprehend to excel us, and to be in 
ſome reſpec betrer than our ſelves. An obſer- 
vance meerly upon courtcſie. But obedience 
and ſubje&ion to his Government , fear of his 
diſpleaſure, expeQation of his favour and be- 
nefits have no place Icft them. We are not 
obliged to worſhip him as one with whom we 
have any concern, and do owe him no more 
homage than to the great Mogul, or the Cham 
of Tartary, and indeed are leſs liable to his fe- 
verity, or capable of his tavours than theirs 3 
for of thcirs we arc in ſome remote pothbility, 
of his in none atall. In one word, all con- 
verſe between him and man on his part by pro- 
vidence, and on owrs by Religion , is quite cut 
off. Which evidently appears ( from what 
hath been already colle&ed out of his own 
words 
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words and theirs who pretended to ſpeak that 
ſo adored Authors mind and ſenſe) to be the 
ſcope and ſum of the Epicurean doctrine in 
this matter, and was indeed obſerved to be fo 
long ago 3 by one that we may ſuppoſe to have 
had better opportunity and advantages to know 
it, than we : Who diſcourling that a man can- 
not live pleaſantly, according to the principles 
of Epieurw. And that according to his do- 
Ctrine beaſts are more happy than men 3 phain- 
ly gives this reaſon why he ſays ſo, viz. that 
Ke, 74i the Epicureans took away providence. And that 
ny 1445 thedelign of their diſcourling concerning God 
Ts vs rw was that we might not fear him. 
ro ny . : . 4 p »» , 
Ts en ane heme cofn n5 mh: 
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Unto which purpoſe alſo much more may 
be ſeen in the ſame Author elſewhere, when he 
more dire&ly pleads (among divers more phi- 
loſophical ſubjects) on bchalt of (Religion 
again(t the Epicurean DodGtine which he faith 
Adverſus they leave to us in word and ſhew, but, by their 
Colote® principles, take away in deed, as they do na- 
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Tt is then out of queſtion that the Dofrine 
of Epicerws utterly takes away all intercourſe 
between God and man. Which yet were little 
worth our notice or confideration: nor would 
it anſwer any valuable end or purpoſe to re- 
vive the mention of ſuch horrid opinions, or 
tell the world what ſuch a one faid or thought 
two thouſand years ago. It their grave had 
been faithful to its truſt and had retain'd their 
hlthy poiſonous ſavour within its own unhal- 
lowed Cell. 

But ſince ( againſt what were ſo much to 
have been deſired, that their womb might have 
been their Grave) thcir Grave becomes their 
womb , where they are conceived and formed 
anew , and whence by a ſecond birth they 
ſpring forth afreſh to the great annoyance of 
the world, the dcbauching and endangering of 
mankind. And that it is neceflary ſome remedy 
be endeavourcd of ſo mortal anevil, it was al- 
ſo convenient to run it up to its original. And 
contend againſt it as in its primitive ſtate and 
vigour. 

Wherefore this being a true (though it be a 
very ſhort) account of the Epicurean God 3 
reſulting all into this ſhorter ſum, That be is al- 
together wnconverſable with men ( and ſuch 
therefare as cannot inhabit their Temple, and 
for whom they can have no obligation or ra- 
tional deſign to provide any) it will be requi- 
lite in reference hereto, and ſutable to our pre- 
ſent ſcope and purpoſe , ſeverally to evince 


theſe things. Th 
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1, That the exiſtence of ſuch a Being as this 
were impoſſible ever to be proved unto men, 
if it did exiſt. 

2. That, Being ſuppoſed , without any good 
ground , *tis equally unimaginable that 
the ſuppoſition of it ean intend any valu- 
able or good end. 

. That this ſuppoſed Being cannot be God, 
and is moſt abwſoely ſo called , as bereby, 
the true God, the cauſe aud author of all 
things is intended to be excluded. 

4. That it belongs to, and may be deduced 
from the true notion of God, which bath 
been given ( and proved by parts of a re- 
ally exiſtent Being ) that be 1s ſuch as can 
converſe with men. 


3 


For the firſt, That there is #9 way to prove 
the exiſtence of ſnch a Being, is evident. For 
what ways of proving it can be thought of, 
which the ſuppoſition it ſelt doth not torbid, 
and reje& ? Is it to be proved by Revelation ? 
But that ſuppoſes converſe with men, and de- 
ſtroys what it ſhould prove, that ſuch a Being, 
having no converſe with men doth exiſt, And 
where is that Revelation ? Is it written or un- 
written ? Or who are its vouchers ? Upon 
what authority doth it rcſt ? who was appoin- 
ted to inform the world in this matter ? was 
Epicurus himſelf the common Oracle ? why 
did he never tell men ſo? did he ever pretend 
to have ſeen any of theſe his vogued Gods ? 
No, they are confeſſed not to be liable to our . 
ſenſe 
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lenſe any more than the Inane it ſelf. And what 
Miracles did he ever work toconfirm the truth 
of his Doctrine in this matter * which ſure 
was reaſonably to be expected from one who 
would gain credit to dictates ſo contrary to the 
common ſentiments ot the reſt of mankind ; 
And that were not to be proved any other way. 
And what other way can be deviſed ? can it 
admit of rational demonſtration ? what ſhall 
be the medium ? ſhall it be from the cauſe ? 
But what cauſe can (or ever did) he or his fol- 
lowers aſſign of God ? Or from effects ? And 
what ſhall they be ? When the matter of the 
whole univerſe is ſuppoſed ever to have been 
of it ſelf, and the particular trame of every 
thing made thereof to have reſulted only of 
the caſual coalition of the parts of that mat- 
ter? And noreal Being is ſuppoſed beſides ? 
or ſhall it be that their Idea which they have of 
God includes exiſtence as ſo belonging to him 
that he cannot but exiſt. But by what right do 
they afhx ſuch an Idea to their p*tite and hCti- 
tious Deitics * How will they prove their Idea 
true? or axe we bound to to take their words 
for it? Yea it is calily proved falſe and repug- 
nant to it ſelf, while they would have that to 
be neceſſarily exiſtent ( as they mult it they 
will have it cxiſtent at all) unto which in the 
mean time they deny the other pertefions 
which neceſſary cxiltcnce hath been proved to 
include. But how vain and idle trifling 1s it, 
arbitrarily, and by a random fancy to imagine 
any thing what we pleaſe , aud attributing of 
our 
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our own ſpecial grace and favour neceflary ex- 
iſtence to it, thence to conclude that it doth ex- 
iſt, only becauſe we have been pleaſeþto make 
that belong to the notion of it ? What fo odd 
and uncouth compolition can we form any con- 
ception ot which we may not make exilt at 
this rate ? 

But the notion of God is not arbitrary, but 
is natural, proleptical , and common to men, 
impreſt upon the minds of all: whence they 
{ay it ought not to be drawn into controverlie. 
What? the Epicurean notion of him ? we 
ſhall enquire further into that anon. And in 
the mean time, need not doubt to ſay, any 
man might, with as good pretence, imagine 


Deos,Stre- the ridiculous fort of Gods deſcribed in Crcero's 
bones, p*- Tronical ſuppolition,and affirm them to exiſt as 


they thoſe they have thought ht to feign , and 
would impoſe upon the belict of men. And 
when they have fancicd theſe to exiſt, is not 


c0:,Fron's- that a mighty proot that they indeed do fo ? 


But that, which for the preſent we alledge, 
is, that, ſuppoling their notion were never {© 
abſolutely univerſal and agreeing with the com- 
mon ſentiments of all other men, they have, 
yet, precluded themſelves of any right to ar- 
gue, from its commonnelſs, to the exiſtence of 
the thing it ſelf. Nor can they , upon their 
principles, form an argument thence, that ſhall 
conclude or ignite any thing to this purpoſe. 
None can be drawn hence, that will conclude 
immediately, and, it felt, reach the mark 3 
without. the addition of ſome further thing, 
which 
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which fo ill ſorts with the reſt of their Do- 
Qrine that it would ſubvert the whole frame. 
That is, it follows not, that becauſe men ge- 
nerally hold that there is a God, that therefore 
there is one, otherwiſe than as that conſequence 
can be juſtihed by this plain and irrefragable 
proof. That no reaſon can be deviſed of fo ge- 
neral an agreement, or of that ſo common an 
impreſſion upon the minds of men , but this 
only 3 that it muſt have proceeded from one 
common cauſe, viz. God himfelt ; who having 
made man, ſo prime a part of his Creation, 
hath tampt with his own ſignature this nobler 
piece of his workmanſhip 3 and purpoſely 
made and fram'd him to the acknowledgment 
and adoration of his Maker. 

But how ſhall they argue ſo, who while they 
acknowledge a God, deny man to be his crea- 
ture? and will have him and all chings be by 
chance, or without dependence on any Maker ? 
what can an impreſſion infer to this purpoſe 
that comes no one can tell whence or how ? 
But is plainly denied to be from him , whoſe 
being they would argue from it ? 

The obſervation of {0 common an appre- 
henhon in the minds of men , might (upon 
their ſuppoſition) beget much wonder, but no 
knowledge ;, and may perplex men much, how 
ſach a thing ſhould come to paſs , without ma- 
king them any thing the wiſer, and would inter 
aſtoniſhment ſooner. than a good concluſion: 
or than it would ſolidly prove any important 
truth, 

And 
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And do they think they have falved the bu- 


ſineſs, and given us a f(atistying account of this 
matter, by telling us, this impreſſion is from 
nature (as they ſpeak.) It were to be with'd 
ſome of them had told us, or could yet tell us, 
what they meant by nature. Is it any intelli- 
gent principle ? Or was it guided by any ſuch ? 
It yea, whence came this impreiion, but from 
God himlfelt ? For ſurely an intelligent Being, 
that could have this univerſal influence upon 
the minds of all men, is much liker to be God 
than the imaginary entities they talk of , that 
are bodies and no bodies , have bloud and no 
bloud, members and no members, are ſome 
where, and no where 3 or it they be any where, 
are contined to ſome certain places remote 
enough trom our world z with che affairs 
whercof, or any other, they cannot any way 
concern themſclves without quite undoing and 
ſpoiling their fclicity. It they fay no, and 
that nature which put this ſtamp upon the 
minds of men , is an utterly unintelligent 
thing, nor was ever governed by any thing 
wiſer than it ſelf. Strange ! that blind and 
undefigning nature , ihould, without being 
prompted, become thus ignorantly ofhcious 
to theſe idle voluptuary Godlings 3 and ſhould 
ſo effectually take courfe they might be known 
to the world, who no way ever obliged it 3 
nor were ever like to do ! But to regreſs a lit- 
tle, fain I would know what is this thing they 
call nature ? Is it any thing cle than the courſe 
and inclination of conſpiring Atoms, which 
ſingly 
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ſingly are not pretended to bear any fach im- 
prethon 3 but as they luckily clubrand hit to- 
gether in the compotition of an humane ſoul 3 
by the meere(t and (trangeſt chance that ever 
hapned ? But would we ever regard what they 
ſay whom we believe to ſpeak by. chance ? were 
K to be {uppoled that charatersand words ſer« 
ving to make up ſome propoktion or other, 
were by {ome lirange agitation 'of wind and 
waves impreſt and hgured on the faid.3 would 
we it we really believed the matter came to 
paſs only by ſuch an odd caſualty; think that 
propoſition any whit the truer for beihg there, 
or take this for a demonſtration of its truth, 
any more than if we had ſcen it in a Ballad ? 
Becauſe men have caſually come to think ſo, 
theretore there are ſuch beings (to be called 
Gods) between whom, and them, there nevcr 
was, or ſhall be any intercourſe or mutual con= 
cern. It follows as well as that becauſe the 
ſtaff ttands in the corner, the morrow will be a 
rainy day. The diQates of nature. are indeed 
moſt regardable things, taken as expreflions ot 
his mind, or emanations from. him who is the 
Author and God of Nature.-'But' abſtracted 
from him, they, are and fignifie'as much as a 


, beamcut off from the body oft the Sun, Or a 


perſon that pretends himſelf an Ambaſſadour 
without credentials. 


Indecd (as is imported in the words noted Platerch, 


from that grave Pagan a little before) the prin- 
ciples of theſe men defiroy quite nature it (elf 
as well as every thing of Religion. And leave 
R vs 
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us the names and ſhew of them, but take away 
the things themiclves. In fam, Though there 
be no ſuch 1mpretiitm upon the minds of men 
as that which chey talk of; yer it there were, 
no ſuch thing can be interr'd trom it , as they 
would inter. [Their principles taking away all 
connexiow between the argument and what 
they would argueby it. 

2. We- have allo too much reaſon to add, 
That as the ſuppoſition of ſuch a Being or fort of 
Beings can bave no ſufficient ground; ſo it is 
equally unconceivable that it can be intended for 
auy good end; Not that we think the laſt afſer- 
tion a ſathticat {ole proot ot this. For we ca- 
fily acknowledpe that it is poſſible enough men 
may harmlkeſly : and with innocent intentions 
attempt the building very weighty and impor- 
rant T ruths upon weak and inſufficient fourt- 
dations. Hoping they have offered that as © 
ſupport unto Truth which proves only an-ufe- 
lels cumber: Nor were it jult to impure Trea- 
chery where there is ground tor the more cha- 
fitable cenfurc that the miſadventure proceeded 
only fromywant of judgment and ſhortneſs of 
diſcourſe. But it-is neither needtal,nor ſeemily, 
the charity which'can willingly wink, in ſome 
caſcs, thould therefore be quite bliad. Or that 
no difterence thould be: made: of* well-meant 
miliakes, and milchict thinly hid, and covered 
ovcr with ſpccious pretences. 

Ard let it be ſoberly confidered,, what 'can 
the delign be, atter the caſhicring of all ſolid 
grounds for the proving of a Deiry, at length 
tO 
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to acknowledge it upon none at all? As it 
their acknowledgment muſt oweit (elf, not to 
their reaſon, but their courtelie. And when 
they have done what they can, to make the reſt 
ot men believe they have no need to own any 
God at all, and they can tell how all that con- 
cerns the making and governing the world, 
may. well enough be diſpatche without any. 
Yet at laſt they will be fo generous as to be 
content there ſhall be one however. 

What, I ſay, can the delign of this be, that 
they who have contended with all imaginable 
obſtinacy againſt the moſt plain and convin- 
Cing evidences, that do even dche cavil 3 have 
quite fought themſelves blind , and loſt their 
&ycs in the encounter : fo that they arc ready 
to ſwear the Sun is a clod of dirt, and noon- 
day light is t5 them the very blackneſs of dark- 
nels. They cannot ſee a Deity incircling them 
with the brighteſt beams and ſhining upon 
them with che moſt conſpicuous glory, through 
every thing that occurs, and all things that en- 
compals them on every lide. And yet when all 
is done, and their thunder-ſtruck, eyes make 
them fancy they have put out th& Sun , they 
have won the day, have cleared the field, and 
are abſolute victors 3 they have vanquiſhed the 
whole power of their moſt dreaded enemy, the, 
light that revcals God in his works. After all 
this without any inducement at all, and having 
triumpht over every thing that look'd like an 
argument to prove it. They vouchſate to fay 
however of their own accord There is 4 God. 

| Surely 
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Surely if this have any deſign at all, it muſt be 
a very bad one. And ſee whither it tends. 
They have now a God of their own making. 
And all the Being he hath depends upon their 
grace and favour. They are not his creatures, 
but he is theirs. A precarious Deity , that ſhall 
be as long, and what, and where they pleaſe to 
have him. And it he diſplcaſe them, they can 
think him back into nothing. Here ſeems the 
depth ot the delign. For ſee with what cauti> 
ons and limitations they admit him into being. 
Tice (hall be a God provided he be not med- 
dlefome . nor concern himſclt in their affairs, 
to the crotling of any inclinations or humours 
which they are pleaſcd ſhall command and go- 
vern their lives. Being, conſcious that it they 
admit ot any at all, that ſhall have to do with 
their concernmcnts, he cannot but be ſuch as 
the ways they reſolve on will difpleaſe. Their 
very ſhame will not permit them to call that 
God, which if he take any cognilance at all 
of their courſe will diſlike it. And herein that 
they may be the more ſecure, they judge it the 
molt prudent courſe not to aHow him any part 
or interelt in the affairs of the world atall. 

Yet all this while they court him at a great 
rate, and alt Religion is taken away, under 
pretence of great picty : Worthip they believe 
he cares not tor , becauſe he is tull and needs 
nothing. In this world he mult not be, tor it 
is a place unworthy of him. He muſt have had 
no hand in framing. Nor can they think it tit 
he ſhould have any in the government of it. 
Fos 
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For it would be a great diſturbance to him, and 
interrupt his pleaſures. The fame thing as it cer- 
tain licentious Courtiers impatient of being go- 
verncd ſhould addreſs themſelves to theirPrince 
in ſuch a form of {pecch, that it is beneath 
him to receive any homage from them , it 
would too much debaſe Majcity, that his Do- 
minions afford no place fit for his retidence 3 
and therefore it would be convenient tor him 
to betake himſelf into ſome other Country that 
bath better air and accommodation for dclight. 
That Diadems and Scepters are burdenſome 
things. Which therefore it he will quit to 
them,he may wholly give up hirmſelt to cale and 
pleaſure. 

Yea and whatſoever would any way tend to 
evince his neceſſary exiſtence, is with the ſame 
courtſhip laid alide (although it he do nor exiſt 
neceſſarily and of himſelt, he cannot have any 
exiſtence at all : For as they do not allow him 
to be the cauſe of any thing, fo they aſſign no- 
thing to be the cauſe of him) that is, with pre- 
tence there is no necd it ſhould be demonttra- 
ted, becauſe all men believe it without a rea- 
ſon 3 nature having impreſt this beliet upon 
the minds of all or (which is all one) they 
having/agrecd to believe it becauſe they believe 
it. But though they have no reaſon to believe 
a Deity, they have a very good one why they 
would ſcem to do (ov, that they may expiate 
with the people their irrcligion by a collultive 
pretending againſt Atheiſm. And becauſe they 
think it leſs plauſible plainly to deny there 1s a 
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God,they therefore grant one to pleaſe the vul- 
gar,yct take carc it ſhall be one as good as none, 
lett otherwiſe they ſhould difpleaſe themſelves. 
And fo their credit and their liberty arc both 
caxed tor together. 

Put this covering is too ſhort, and the art 
by which they would htit to their dehign, when 
it ſhould cheat others, deceives themiclves. For 
it 15 molt cvident. 

That tbe Being with the pretended belief 
whe reof they w eld mock the world is no God ; 
nd that co nicquently , while they would {cem 
to acknowledge a Deity they really acknow- 
ledge none at all. 

Our conteſt hath not all this while bcen a 
firife about wordsz or concerning the name, 
but the thing it {clf. And not whether there 
be ſuch a thing in being to which that name 
may with whatſoever impropriety be given, 
but whether there be ſuch a Bcing as whereto 
It properly belongs. Suppoling and taking for 
grantcd, as a mattcr out of queſtion, that (even 
m their own ſenſc) it fuch a Being, as we have 
deſcribed do exiſt 3 it is moſt properly God, 
And that they will not 80 about to call it, by 
another name. Or that they will not pretend 
this name agrees to ary other thing lo htly as 

to him. And becauſe we have alrcady proved 
this Le.ng doth exiſt 3 and that there can be but 
one ſuch, it plainly follows theirs is in proprie» 
ty of ſpeech (cven though he did exiſt) no God. 

And that, much lcfs, ſhould he appropriate the 
nane, and exclude the only true God. For 
h l1nce 
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fince the high and dignifying clogies wiich 
they are wont to bctiow' upon their feigned 
Deity do plainly thew they would: have-it 


thought they elteem bim the moſt exccllent of 


all exiſtent Beings 3 it we have proved a really 
exiſtent Being to be mare excellent than che, 
it is evident even upon their own' grounds that 
this is God. Hither the Deity mult be deterr'd. 
And theirs muſt yicld, and give out. Inaſmuch 
as we cannot fuppole them to void oft comman 
ſenſe as to (ay the lefs excellent Being is God 
and thc more excellent is no God. But it they 
ſhould be fo, whereas the controveriic is not 
about the name , we have our main purpoſe 
in having proved there is, a being actually exi- 
ſtent that hath all the rcal excellencies which 
they aſcribe to their Deitics , and inhnitely 
more. And as concerning the natne, who made 
them diQtators to all the world 2 and the ſole 
judges of the propriety of words? Or with 
what right or pretence will they afſume fo 
much to themſelves? fo as againſt the reft of 
the world roname that God, from which they 
cut off thc principal pertections wont to- be 
lignitied by that name? And it we ſpeak of 
ſuch pertections as tend to inter and eltablith 
Religion and Providence. Who but them» 
{elves did ever call that God, in the eminent 
{cnfe that they ſuppoſed could not hear prays» 
crs, and thereupon diſpenſe tavours, relieve the 
atlicted, ſupply the indigent , and receive ſus 
table acknowledgments ? They indeed (faith 
a famed Writer of Roman Hiſtory) that exer- 
R 4 ciſe 
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ciſe themſelves in the Atheiſtical ſorts of «Philoſo- 
phy (if we may call that Philoſopby ) as they are 
wont to jeer at all appearances of the Gods, whe- 
ther among the Greeks or the Barberiens will 
make themſelves matter of laughter of our Hi- 


Rom. | 2. ſtories, not thinking that any God takes care of 
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any man.---Letthe {tory he there tells ſhitt tor 
it (elf, in the mean time it appears they eſcap'd 
not the infamy of Atheiſts, who (what cver 
Deitics they might imagine beſides) did deny 
Gods preſence and regard to men. Which fort 
of perſons he cliewherc often animadverts up- 
on. 

But do we need to inſiſt that all the reſt of 
the world acknowledged no Gods, whom they 
did not alſo worſhip ? what meant their Tem- 
ples, and Altars, their Prayers and Sacrifices ? 
or did they take him for God , whom they be- 
lieved to take no care of them, or from whom 
they expected no advantage ? Even the Barba- 
rous Scythians themſclves underſtood it moſt 
inſeparably to belong to a Deity to be beneh- 
cent when they upbraidingly tell Alexander, 
That if he were a God (as they it ſeems had 
heard he vogued himfclt) be ſhould beſtow be- 
nefits upon men, and not take from them what 
was their own. 

And bythe way it is obſervable how con- 
tradictious and repugnant, the Epicurean fen- 
timents arc , in this, even to themſelves : that 
{peaking of friendſhip (of which they ſay ma» 
ny generous and brave things) they (gallantly) 
proteſs (as Platarch teltihes of them) that it 1s 
a more 
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a more pleaſant thing to benefit others than to 
receive benefits ones felt. They yet while they 
ſeem {o greatly concern'd that their Gods be 
every way moſt perte&tly happy deny to them 
this higheſt and moſt excellent part of felicity. 
that a virtuous man may a great deal more be- 
ncht the world, than they 3 and, conſequently, 
have more pure and lively reliſhes of a genuine 
and rchned plealure. 

Upon the whole, it is maniteſt they ſo maim 
the notion of God, as to make it quite another 
thing. And it they think to wipe oft any thing 
of the foul and odious blot wherewith their 
avow'd irrcligion hath ſtain'd their name and 
memory , by the acknowledgment of ſuch a 
God : They effect the like thing by it, and 
gain as much to the reputation of their piety, 
as he ſhould, of his loyalty, who being accus'd 
of Treaſon againſt his Prince, ſhall think to 
vindicate himſfelt , by protefing ſolemnly to 
own the King. Provided you only mean by it 
the King of Clubsz or any ſuch painted one 
the pack affords. 

But here it may be demanded, is every milſ- 
apprehenſion of God to be underſtood as a 
denial of his Being ? It ſo, whom can we un- 
dertake to affoil of Atheiſm ? or who can 
certainly acquit himſelt ? For how impothble is 


it to be ſure we have no untrue conception of 


a Being ſo infinitely, by our own confeſſion, 
above all our thoughts? Or how is it to be 
avoided, in ſomewhat or other to think amils 
of ſo unknown and incomprehenhibly _ 
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lent a Being? Either by detrating ſomewhat 
that belongs-to it, or attributing ſomewhat 
that belongs not? And ftince many, we are 
ſure, have thought and ſpoken unworthily of 
God, belides Epicurcans, are all theſe to go 
into the account of Atheiſts ? Or whereas ic 
is commonly. wont to be ſaid, whatſoever is in 
God, is God: how can they who dcny any 
thing of him, which is rcally in him be excu- 
{ed of denying his whole being ? or where 
will we tix the bounds of our cenſure ? 

Many things ſhould be ſaid (it we will (pcak 
at all) to ſo manifold an enquiry. But it belongs 
not to the delign of this diſcourſe to examine 
and diſcuſs all mens ſentiments of God, that 
have been expoſed to the view of the world , 
or arbitrate among the diſſenting parties, 
Much lets to explain or abet every School-ma- 
xim that hath reference to this theme. The 
Authors or lovers whereot will be futhcicntly 
prompted by their own Genius to do, at lealt 
as much as can be requilitc herein. But what- 
ever the real ſamencls is ſuppoſed to be, of the 
things attributed to God, it is acknowledged 
we cannot but conceive ot them as divers. 
And fo, that our conception of any one is not 
adcquate to the entire objet (which is contel- 
(cd incomprehenſible.) Yet any one attributc 
gives a true notion of the object ſo far as it 
reachcs, though not a full. As I may be ſaid 
truly to ſec a man, when 1 only ſce his tacc, 
and view not cvcry part and limb or to know 
him, while yet I have not had opportunity tv 
dilccrn 
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diſcern every quality in his temper, and what 
his diſpolitions and inclinations in all reſpects 
are. Moreover it's one thing to deny any Di- 
vine pertcCtion, another only not to know it. 
And ſuch mcer neſcience is fo tar from being 
guilty of the horrid crime of Atheiſm, that 
it's not ſo much as culpable turther than as it 
is obſtinately perhiſted in againſt ſufhcient evi- 
dence : for we are not obliged to know every 
thing, but what is to us knowable , and 
what we are concerned to know. Again (and 
which is moſt conſiderable to our purpoſe) we 
are not concerned to know what God is in 
himſelf, otherwiſe than. as we may thercby 
know what he is in rclation tous, viz. as he 
is the Author of our Beings, the governour 
of our lives and actions, and thereupon the 
obje<& of our Religion. For a religious reſpect 
unto him is the very end of that knowledge. 
Now, it any other than that fort of perſons 
we oppoſe have taken up apprehenſions of him, 
not {o ſutable to that end 3 it were to be withe 
they ſaw it, and would unthink all thoſe 
thoughts? But ſaurcly , they who molt protc(- 
{:dly contend again(t the very notions them- 
{elves which dircctly influence all our practice 
foward God, foconhidercd, would fuggett fuch 
as are wholly inconliſtent therewith , who op- 
pole the knowledge of God to the end of that 
knowledge 3 and do not mcerly miſtake the 
way to that end, while they are aiming at it, 
but moſt avowedly retiſt and diſclaim the end 
it {e]t; are to be diſtinguiſhed fron them who 
Pro- 
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profeſſedly intend that ſame end , only fee not 
wherein their miſapprechenſions are prejudicial 
and repugnant to it : otherwiſe are ready to re- 
zje& them. And the former are therctore moſt 
juſtly to be ſingled out and deſigned the objects 
of our dircReſt oppolition. Nor are they fo fit- 
ly to be oppoſed under any other notion as that 
of Atheiſts. For ſince our knowledge of God 
ought chiefly to reſpet him in that foremen- 
tioned relative confideration , and the enquiry 
what is God ? fignihes, as it concerns us, what 
is the obje&t of Religion ? They denying any 
ſuch thing, deny there is a God. Nor do they 
deny him in that relative conlideration only 3 
but (as every relation is founded in {orewhat 
that is abſolute) the very reaſon of their deny- 
ing him, ſo, is that they deny in him thoſe ab- 
ſolute and politive pcrtc&tions that render 
him ſ#ch, as certain of thoſe do that have 
been proved to belong to him. Which is that 
we have next to conlider, viz. 

4. That it may eviaently be deduced from 
what hath been ſaid , tending to prove thoſe 
things of God which are included in the notion of 
bim, and from that notion it ſelf, that be is ſuch 
as can converſe with men. 

That is, having proved | that there is an 
eternal ſelf-ſubſiting independent neceſſary þe- 
ing of ſo great atlivity, life, power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs as to bave been the maker of this world | 
And by this medium | that we ſee this world is 
in being, which otherwiſe could never have been, 
much leſs ſuch as we ſee it is. | It plainly fol- 
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lows that this great Creator can have influence 
upon the Creatures he hath made in a way ſu- 
table to their natures. It tollows 1fay from the 
ſame medium | the preſent viſible exiſtence of 
this world which could not otherwiſe be now 
in being | that be can thus have influence upon 
his creatures: For it is hence maniteſt that he 
doth 3 they depend on him and are ſuſtained 
by him: Nor could more ſubliſt by themſelves 
than they could make themſelves, or of them- 
felves have ſprung out of nothing. 

And if it were poſſible they could, being 
raiſed up into Being, continue in Being of 
themſelves : Yet ſince our preſent queſtion is 
not concerning what they need, but what God 
can di, And our adverſaries in the preſent 
cauſe, do not (as hath been noted) upon any 
other pretence deny that he doth concern 
himſelf in the affairs of the univerſe, but that 
be cannot, (that is, that it conſiſts not with his 
telicity, and he cannot, not be happy.) Is it 
not plain that he can with the ſame facility, 
continue the influence which he at firſt gave 
forth ? And with as little prejudice to his teli- 
city? For if it be neceſlary to him to be happy, 
or impoſſible not to be ſo 3 he muſt be ever fo. 
His happineſs was not capable of being diſcon- 
tinued fo long as while he made the world, 
(ctled the ſeveral orders and kinds, and formed 
the firſt individuals of every kind of creaturcs. 
Therefore having done this, and without di- 
minution to his happineſs, was it a more toil- 
fome and les tollerablc labour to keep things 
as 
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as they were, than tomake them fo ? It it was 
(which no man that underſtands common ſenſe 
would ſay ) ſurely that blind thing which they 
more blindly call xatwre (not underſtanding or 
being able ro tell what they mean by 1t) and 
would have be the only cauſe of all things, act- 
ing at firſt tv the uttermoſt, and having no 
way to recruit its vigour and rcinforce it felf, 
its labour and buſincls being fo mach increa- 
{cd, had jaded and grown weary 3 had given 
out, and paticntly fuffered all things to diflolve 
and rclapfe mto the old chaos long ago. But it 
the labout was not greater to continue things 
m the fiate whercin they were made than to 
make them , ſurely a wite intelligent Deity, 
which we have proved made them , could as 
well ſfaſtain them being, made; as their brutal 
and (as unintelligible as) unintclligent nature 
do both. 

So much then of intercourſe, God could 
have with his creatares as bis contimual com- 
munication of bs influence to be received by 
them amounts to. And then, man , not being 
excluded their number , tnuit ſhare in this pot- 
lible priviledge according.to the capacity ot his 
nature. 

And inaſmuch as we have alfoproved (more 
particularly ) concerning, man , that he inme- 
diately owcs the pecuhar excellencics ot his 
intelligent nature, as it's ſuch, to God only. It 
1s apparently conſequent , that having tormed 
this his more excellent creature according to 
his own more expreſs likenels, fiampt it with 
me 
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the glorious changters of his living image, gi- 
ven it a nature ſutable to his own , and there- 
by made it capable of rational and intelligent 
converſe with him. He hath it ever in his pow- 
ct to maintain a4 continual converſe with this 
creature, by agreeable communications. By let- 
ting in upon it the vital beams and influences 
of his own light and love, and receiving back 
the return of its grateful acknowledgements 
and praifes. Whercin its manifeſt he ſhonld do 
no greater thing, than he hath done. For who 
fees not that it 15 a matter of no greater difficul- 
to converſe with', than to make a reaſonable 
creature? Or who would not be aſhamed to 
deny that he who hath been the only Author 
of the ſoul of man, -atid of the excellent pow- 
ers and facultics belonging to it, can more cali- 
ly ſuftain what he hath made? And converſe 
with that his creature ſutably to the. way 
wherein he hath 'made it capable of his con- 
verſe ? 

Whereto, - the conſideration being added of 
his gracious nature ( manifeſted in thiscreation 
it felt) it is further evident,that he is (as things 
are- now ordered 'y / whercot more hereafter ) 
not only able , but '4pt and readyto converſe 
with-mcn in ſuch a way as ſhall tend eo the im- 
proving of their 'bemy; unto that bleſſedneſs 
whereot he hath made them naturally capable. 
If their own volantary #licnation and averlion 
to him {yct not overcome) do not obſtruct the 
way of that intercourſe. 


And 
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And even this were ſufficignt to give foun- 
dation to a Temple, and both afford encou- 
ragement and inter an obligation to Religion 3 
although no other perfection had been orcould/ 
be demonſtrated of the Divine Being, than 
what is immediately to be collefted trom his 
works, and the things whereot he hath been 
the ſole and moſt arbitrary Author. For what 
if no more were poſſible to be proved ,. have 
we not, even by thus much, a repreſentation 
of an objec ſuſhciently worthy of our honuage 
and adoration ? He that could make and fu- 
ſtain ſuch a world as this , how uncxpreſbbly 
doth he ſurpaſs in greatneſs the moſt excellent 
of all mortal creatures / ,T o ſome or other, of 
whom, upon ſome (mgerly accidental) digni- 
fying circumſtances, we julily eſtcem our ſelves 
to owe a dutiful obſervance and ſubjecion. 

If he did not comprehend within his own 
Being ſimply all perteCtion : It there were ma» 
ny Gods, and Worlds bchides; and he only 
the Creator and abſolute Lord of our vortex, 
were not that enough to entitle him to-all the 
obedience and fervice we could give him ? and 
enable him ſufficicutly to reward it ? and ren» 
der his preſence and cheriſhing influences 
(which he could every wherc dittuſe. within 
this circle and limited portion of the univerſe) 


. even inhnitely covetable and delirable to us ? 


Yea, it he were only the entire Author of 
our own particular Being, how much moxe is 
that then the partial ſubordinatc intcreſt ot an 
humane Parcnt ? To whom (as cvcn an Epi- 
CUIcan 
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curean would confeſs) nature it felt urges and 
—_ $2 duty. The refuſal whereof, even Bar- 
ban ingenuity would abhor , yea and brutal 
inſtint condemn ? How much greater and 
more abſolute is the right which the parentage 
ot our whole being, challenges ? It every man 
were created by a {ſeveral God, whole creative 
power were confined to only one luch creature, 
and cach one were the ſolitary product, and the 
charge of an appropriate Deity + whole dormi- 
nion the ſtate ot things would allow tu be ex- 
tended fo far, only, and no turther, were there 
therefore no place left tor Religion ? Or no tie 
unto love, reverencc, obedience, and adoration, 
becauſe the Author of my being comprehen- 
ded not in himſelf all perte&ion ? when as yer 
he comprehended fo much as to be the ole 
cauſe of all that is in me? And his power over 
me, and his goodneſs to me, are hereby ſup- 
poſed thc ſame, which the only one God . truly 
hath and exerciſeth towards all ? If all that I 
am and have be from him, I cannot ſurely owe 
to him leſs than all ? 

Such as have either had, or ſuppoſed them- 
{clves to have, their particular tutelary Genii, 
(ot whom there will be more occafion to take 


. notice hereafter) though they reckoned them 


but a ſort of deputed or vicarious Deitics, un- 
derlin Gods whom they never accounted the 
caulcs of their being 3 yet how havc they Cos 
veted and gloried to open their breaſts, to be- 
come their Temples, and entertain the con- 
verlc of thoſe (ſuppoſed) Divine inhabitants * | 
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If they had taken one of theſe, to be their 
alone Creator, how much grcater had theiggye- 
neration and their homage been ? This it May 
bc hoped, will be thought ſufhciently proved 
in this diſcourſe (at leatt to have been fo by 
ſomc or othcr) that we are not of our ſelves; 
and that our cxtra&ion is to be fetcht higher 
than from matter, or from only humane pro- 
genitors. Nothing, that is terrene and mortal 
could be the author of ſuch powers as we hnd 
in our ſelves. We are molt certainly the off- 
ſpring of ſome or other Deity. And he that 
madc us knows us throughly , can apply him- 
{clt inwardly to us, reccive our addrefles and 
applications, our acknowledgments and ado- 
ration. Whercunto we ſhould have even upon 
theſe terms great and manitctt obligation , al 
though nothing more ot the exccllency and 
pcrtection of our Creator were certainly known 
tO us. 

But it hath been furthcr ſhewn that the ne- 
cflary being trom whence we ſprang, 1s allo 
an abſolutely and infinitely perfedi Being. That 
neceſlary Being cannot be leſs perfect, than to 
include the cntire and incxhauliible tulncfs of 
all bcing, and perfe&ion. That theretore the 
God to whom this notion belongs , mult, con- 
{cquently, bc Cvcery way (uthcient fo all, and be 
himfclt but ove. The only ſource and fountain 
of all liic and Being 3 the common balis and 
{upport ot the univerſe 3 T he abſolute Lord ot 
this grcat Crcation, and the central objc of 
the cenumon concurrent Trult, fear, love, and 
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other worſhip of his Intelligent and reaſonable 
Creatures. 

And therctorc there remains no greater or 
other difficulty in apprchending how he can, 
without diſturbance to himſelt , or interrupti- 
on of his own felicity, intend all the concern- 
ments of his creatures , apply himfſelt to them 
according to their ſcveral exigencies, fatishec 
their dehres and cravings, inſpect and govern 
their ations and affairs 3 than we have to ap- 
prehend a Being abſolntely and every way perfett. 
Wherecot it we cannot have a diſtinct appre- 
henfion all at once, #. e. though we cannot 
comprehend cvery particular perteCtion of God 
in the ſame thought (as our cye cannot behold 
at one view every part ot an over-large object 
unto which however, part by part , it may be 
ſuccelſhvely apply'd) we can yet in the general 
apprehend him abſolutely perte&,z or ſuch to 
whom we are ſure no pertection is wanting. 
And can ſucceſſively contemplate this or that, 
as we are occalionally led to conlider them : 
And can anſwer to our fclves dithculties that 
occur to us, with this calic, ſure, and ever rea- 
dy ſolution : > that be can do all things, That no- 
thing is too hard for him, That be is full, all- 
ſuſſicient, and every way perfeti, Whereot we 
are the more confirmed that we find we can- 
not by the utmoſt range of our molt enlarged 
thoughts, ever reach any bound or end of that 
pertection which yct we muſt conclude is ne- 
ceſlarily to be attributed to an abſolutely per- 
tect Being, 
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And this we have reaſon to take for a very 
ſufkcient anſwer to any doubt that can ariſe, 
concerning the pothbility of his converſe with 
us, unleſs we will be ſo unreaſonable as to pre- 
tend that what is brought for ſolution hath 
grcater difficulty in it than the doubt. Or that 
becauſe we caunot apprehend at once, infinite 
perfefiion, therefore it cannot be, which were 
as much as to ſay , that it cannot be be- 
cauſe it is infinitez for it were not inhnite if 
we could diſtin&ly apprehend it. And fo were 
to make it a reaſon againſt it ſelf, which is moſt 
injuriouſly and with no pretcnce attempted, 
except we could ſhew an inconliſtency in the 
terms which it is plain we can never do; 
and ſhould molt idly attempt. And it were to 
make our preſent apprehention the meaſure of 
all reality z againſt our experience , which (it 
our indulgence to that (clf-magnifying conceit 
donot ſuſpend our farther enquiries and reſcar- 
ches) would daily bring to our notice things 
we had no apprehenſion of before. 

It were inſ(tcad of that juſt and laudable am» 
bition of becoming our ſelves like God in his 
imitable perfcctions, to make him like our 
ſclves. The true model of the Epicurean Deity. 

Nor can any thing be more calie than that 
whercin we pretend fo great a dithculty 3 that 
is to apprehend ſomewhat may be more pertect 
than we can apprehend. What clſe but proud 
12norance can hinder us from ſeeing that the 
more we know.the more there is that we know 
nut? How oftcn arc we out-done by creatures 
ot 
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of our own order in the Creation ! How ma- 
ny men are there whom we are daily con- 
ſtrain'd to admire, as unſpeakably excelling 
us, and whom we cannot but acknowledge to 
be far more knowing, diſcerning, apprchenhive 
of things, of more compoſed minds, of more 
penetrating, judgments, of more quick and 
nimble wits, cafily turning themſelves to great 
variety of objects and attairs without diſtra- 
ion and confulion, of more equal and diſpaſ- 
lionate tempers, lcfs liable to commotion and 
diſturbance than our ſelves. 

How abſurd and ſenfleſs a pretence is it, 
againlt the thing itſelt , that we cannot appre- 
bend an intinite pertction in one common 
fountain of all pertc&tion 3 or becauſe we can- 
not go through a multitude of bulinefles with- 
out diſtraction, that theretorc he that made us 
and all things cannot. It we would make our 
ſelves the meaſure, *tis likely we ſhould con- 
tels we were out-(trept , when we are told that 
Fulins Ceſar could dictate letters when he was pj;z, ver. 
intent upon the grateſt aftairs to four (and it avſ.1ib.q. 
he had nothing elle to divert him to ſeven) Se- *- 25: 
cretaries at once. That Cyrw could call by cn UP 
name all the Souldiers in his numerous Army. Xinopd. 
With divers other ſtrange inſtances of like na» de cr. 
ture. And tince the pertcctions of ſome {o far Cn 5. 


though he expreſly ſay nor he knew all the Souldiers names, bur 
ſeems rather to mean it of their Officers (for Caith he, he reckon'd 
ir an ablurd thing a Mechanick ſhould know the names of all his 
Tools, &c. And a General not know the names of his Caprains 
under him, &:,3 yer he faith, the Souldiers wonder'd 4 inwd» 
Carr WiTOATTY- 
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exceed the meaſure of the moſt, why is it then 
unconceivable that Divine perfte&ion ſhould 
ſo far ſurpaſs all, as that God may intend the 
affairs of the world according to the ſeveral 
cxigencies of his creaturcs without any un- 
gratctul diverſion to himſelt , or diminution 
to his felicity ? And fince they who partake ot 
ſome and but a {mall portion of perfection on- 
ly 3 can be concern'd in many affairs with lit- 
tle trouble, why cannot he that comprehends 
all perfeftion be concern'd in all without any ? 
For though we have in what hath been Jaſt 
ſaid endcavourcd to repreſent it as not fo un- 
apprehentiblc as is pretended that it may be ſo, 
we take it in the mean time as formerly ſuth- 
cicntly proved that fo it Is, That God is a bce- 
ing abſolutcly pcerte&t, or that includes emi» 
nently all perfection in himlſclt. 

Which gencral pertcction of his Being as it 
moditics all his attributcs, ſo we ſhall particu- 
larly take notice that ir doth ſo, as to thoſe 
that have a more dire& influence upon, and 
tend more fully to cvinceFhis converſableneſs 
with men. As hrit: His wiſdom or knowledge 
(for we need not be {o curious as at preſent to 
diſtinguiſh them) muſt be omniſcience. About 
which, it any place were left for rational 
doubt, it would be obvious to them to alledge 
it, who are of flower inclinations towards Rc- 
ligion. And objcct (againlt all applications to, 
or expectations trom him) That it we be not 
ſurc he knows ſimply all things fo as wilcly to 
contider them, and rcſolyc titly about them, 
it 
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it will be no little difficulty to determine,which 
he doth, and which not 3 or to be at a certain- 
ty that this or that concernment ot theirs about 
which they might addpfſs themſclves to him be 
not among, the x1known things. At leaſt , we 
ſhall the leſs nced to be curious in dittinguiſh- 
ing, or to conhider what things may be ſuppo=» 
fed rather than other, to be without the com» 
paſs of his knowledge; if it appear that it 
univerſally encompaſſes all things. Or that no- 
thing can be without its reach. And becauſe 
we ſuppoſe it, already, out of doubt, that the 
true notion of God imports a Being abſolutcly 
or every way perte&; nothing clle can be 
doubted in this matter, but, whether the know- 
ledge of all things be a perfetiion 7 

The greateſt difficulty: that hath troubled 
fome in this matter hath been , How it is poſ- 
fible there ſhould be any certain knowledge of 
events yet to come, that depend upon a free and 
ſelf-determining cauſe. But methinks we thould 
not make a dithculty to acknowledge that to 
know theſe things, imports greater perteCtion, 
than not to know them 3 and then it would bc 
very unreaſonable, becauſe we cannot ſhew 
how this or that thing was performed , which 
maniteltly is done 3 therefore to deny that it is 
done atall. So far is it that we can with any 
ſhew of reaſon conclude againli any act of God 
from our ignorance of the manner of it, that 
we ſhould reckon it very abſurd to conclude fo, 
concerning any act of our own, or Our abi- 
lity thereto, What it it were hitherto an un- 
Sd 4 known 
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known rhing, and impoſſible to be determi- 
ned 3 how the att of vition is performed by us: 
were it a wile concluſion , that theretore we 
ncithcr do nor can ſee YYHow much more raſh 
and preſuming a conhdence were it to reaſon 
thus concerning the Divine as and pertecti- 
ons ! would we not in any ſuch caſc be deter- 
mined rather by that which is more cvident, 
than by what is more obſcure? As in the af- 
ſpncd inttance ; we ſhould have but theſe two 
propolitions to compare | that 1 do (or have 
fuch a perteCtion belunging to me that I can) 
ſce | and | that whatſoever act 1 do or can do, 
I am able to underitand the courſc and method 
of natures operation therein. | And thereupon 
to judge which of theſe two is more evident. 
W hercin it may be ſuppoſcd there's no man in 
lis wits to whom the determination would 
not be caſie. Accordingly in the preſent caſe 
we have only theſe two aflertions that can be 
in compctition in point of evidence , between 
which we are to- make a compariſon and a 
(conlequent) judgment, viz. | whatſoever per- 
fction belongs to a Being abſolutely perfect, 
cnabling, it todo this or that , the wit of man 
can comprehend the diſtin&t way and manner 
ot doing it ] and | it imports greater perfection 
to know all things, than to be ignorant of 
ſome ! and here {urcly wholocver thall think 
the determination difficult, accounts the wit 
of man ſo exceeding great that he diſcovers 
his own to be very little. For what can the 
PICtence of evidence be in the former afſerti- 
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on ? Was it neceſſary that he in whoſe choice 
it was whether we ſhould ever know any thing 
or no, ſhould make us capable of knowing 
every thing belonging to his own being? Or 
will we adventure to be ſo aſſuming, as while 
we deny it to God that he knows all things, to 
attribute to our ſclves that we do? But if we 
will think it not altogether unworthy of us to 
be ignorant of ſome thing , what is there of 
which we may with more probability or with 
lels diſparagement be thought ſo, than the 
manner of Gods knowing things ? And what 
place is there for complaint of inevidence in 
the latter ? Is not that knowledge more per- 
tet, which ſo fully already comprehends all 
things, as upon that account to admit of no 
increaſe z than that which ſhall be every day 
growing, and have a continual ſucceſſion of 
new objects emerging and coming into view, 
before, altogether unknown ? And will not 
that be the caſe if we ſuppoſe future contingen- 
eies to lic conceal'd from the penetrating eye 
of God ? For whatſoever is future, will ſome 
time be preſent, and then we will allow ſuch 
contingencies to be known to him. "That is, 
that God may know them when we our ſelves 
can ! And that nothing of that kind is known 
to him which is not at leaſt knowable ſome 
way or other to our (clves, at leaſt ſucceſhvely, 
and one thing after another. We will perhaps, 
allow that prerogative to God in point of this 
knowledge, that he can know theſe things, 
now faln out, all at once, we but by degrees, 
while 
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while yet there is not any one that is abſolutely 
unknowable to us. But why Thould it be 
thought unreaſonable to attribute an excellen- 
cy to the knowledge of God above ours, as 
well in reſpe& of the manner of knowing, as 
the multicude of objects, at once, known ? we 
will readily confeſs in ſome creatures an excel> 
lency of their viſive faculty above our own 3 
that they can ſee things in that darkneſs, where- 
in they arc, to us, invitible. And will we not 
allow that to the eye of God , which \is as a 
flame of fre to be able to penetrate into the 
abſtruſcſt darkneſs of futurity, though we 
know not the way how it is done > when yet 
we know that whatſoever belongs to the moſt 
perte& being, mult belong to his ? And that, 
knowledge of all things, imports more per- 
tection, than it it were leſſened by the igno- 
rance of any thing, 

Some who have thought the certain fore- 
knowledge of future contingencics not attri- 
butable to God, have reckoned the matter (ut- 
hciently excuſed 3 by this that it no more de- 
tracts trom the Divine omniſcicnce, to ſtate 
without the obje& of it, things not poſſible, 
or that imply a contradiction (as they ſuppoſe 
theſe to do) to be known, than it doth from 
his omnipotency, that it cannot do what is im» 
poiſible, or that implics a contradiction to be 
done. 

But againſt this there ſeems to lie this rea» 
ſonable exception , that the two caſcs appear 
not ſuthcicntly alikc : Inaſmuch as the ſuppo- 
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ſition of the former wilt be found not to leave 
the bleſſed God equally entitled to omniſci- 
ency, as the latter to omnipotency. For | all 
things | thould not be alike the obje& of both. 
And why ſhould not that be underliood to lig- 
nite the knowledge of ſimply all things 3 as 
well as ths the power of doing fimply all 
things f Or why thould all things included in 
theſe two words, ignihe fo very diverſly, that 
is e+bere properly all things, bere ſome things 
only. And why mult we fo difference the ob- 
ject of omniſciency and omnipotency ? as to 
make that ſo much narrower than this ? And 
then how is it all things, when ſo great a num- 
ber of things will be left excluded ? Whercas 
from the objc&t of omnipotency (that we may 
prevent what would be reply'd) there will be 
no excluſion of any thing. Not of the things 
which are actually already made 3 tor they are 
ſtill momently reproduc'd by the ſame power. 
Not ot the ations and cflets of free cauſes 
yet future; for when they become actual God 
doth certainly perform the part of the firſt cauſe 
(even by common conſent) in order, to their 
becomirg foz which is certainly doing ſome- 
what though all be not agreed what that part 
is. Therctore they are in the mean time to be 
eltcemed within the object ot omnipotency, or 
to be of the things which God can do, viz. as 


the firſt caule virtually including the power of 


the ſccond. 
But more ſtrictly 3 all impoſſibility is cither 
natural and abſolutc, or moral and conditios 
nal, 
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nal. What is abſolutely or naturally impeſible, 
or repugnant in it ſelf, is not properly any 
thing. Whatſoever ſimple being not yet exi- 
ſient we can form any conception of is produ- 
cible, and fo within the compaſs of omnipo- 
tency 3 for there is no repugnancy in ſimplicity. 
That wherein therefore we place natural im- 
polſibility, is the inconiſtency of being this 
thing, whole notion is ſuch, and another whol- 
ly and entirely; whoſe notion is divers , at the 
{ame time (that which, more barbarouſly than 
inlignihcantly , hath been wont to be called 
incompoſſibility)) But ſurcly all things are pro- 
perly cnough faid to be naturally poſhbl e to 
God, while all ſimple beings are producible by 
him , of which any notion can be formed ; 
yea and compounded (o as by their compolition 
torclult into a third thing. So that it is not an 
exception to fay that it is naturally impoſſible 
this thing ſhould be another thing , and yet be 
wholly it (clt (till at once , that it ſhould be 
and not be, or be without it ſelf. There is not 
within the compals- of a&tual or conceivable 
being, ſuch a thing. Nor is it reaſonable to ex- 
cept ſuch attions as are naturally poſſible to 
other Agents, but not tohimz As to walk, for 
inltance, or the like. Inaſmuch as , though the 
excellency ot his nature permits not they 
ſhould be done by him 3 yet fince therr power 
ot doing them proceeds wholly from him , he 
hath it virtually and eminently in himſelt. As 
was formerly faid of the intiuitencſs of his Be- 
ing. And tor moral impoſſibility, as to lye, rn 
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do an unjuſt aft, That God never does them 
proceeds not from want of power, but an eter- 
nal averſion of will. It cannot be ſaid he is not 
able to do ſuch a thing, if be would, but fo is 
by will quallified and conditioned, by its own 
unchangcable retitude, that he moſt certain- 
ly never will, or ſuch thingsas are in themſelves 
evil are never done by him, not through the 
defe& of natural power, but from the perma- 
nent ſtability and fulneſs of all moral pertecti- 
on. And it is not without the compals of abſo- 
Inte omnipotency to do what is but conditionally 
impoſſible. The abſence of which reſtrictive 
condition , would rather beſpeak impotency 
and imperfection than omnipotency. There- 
fore the obje&t of omnipotence is ſimply all 
things, Why not of omniſcience as well ? It 
may be ſaid | all things ] as it ſignifies the ob- 
je& of omniſcience is only reltrained by the 
a& or faculty, ſignified therewith in the ſame 
word, fo as to denote the formal objed of that 
faculty or a&, viz. all knowable things. But 
ſurely that act muſt ſuppole fome Agent, 
whereto that knowable hath reference. Know- 
able? to whom ? to others, or to God him- 
ſelf ? If we fay the former, it is indeed a great 
honour we put upon God, to fay he can know 
as much as others: it the latter, we ſpeak ab- 
ſurdly, and only fay he can know all that he 
can know. It were faircr to deny omniſcience 

than ſo interpret it. 

But if it be denied, what ſhall the pretence 
be ? why, that it implics a contradiction tu- 
rure 
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Oualis res ture contingents ſhould be certainly known : 
eſt ralis elf Fgr they are wncertain,, and nothing can be 


Tet copnt- _ 
to. $; ita. Ocherwile truly known than as #t is, 


que res)ſit 
mncerta (puta incertum eſt locus fit futurum, an non) non datur uila ctr- 


ta thus notitia. Duomodo enim fiert poteſt ut certo ſciatur, ad fore quod 
certo ſutwum non eſt , &c. Strangius de voluntare & AQionibus 
Dei, &c, /. 3+ C 6. (as he there objedts ro hnnſclt,) 


And it muſt be acknowledged that to whom 
any thing is uncertain , it is a contradiction 
that to 61m it ſhould be certainly known. But 
that ſuch things arc uncertain to God feeds 
other proot than I have met with, in what tol- 
lows in that cited Author or elſewhere. All 
which will amount to no more than this, that 
ſuch things as we cannot tell bow God knows 
them, muſt needs be unknown to him. But 
ſince we are ſure many fuch things have been 
certainly torctold by God (and, of them, fuch 
as, we may be alſo ſure, he never intended to 
cftect) we have reaſon enough to be contident 
that ſuch things arc not unknowable to him. 
And for the nianner of his knowing, them, it 
is better to proteſs ignorance about it, than at- 
tempt the explication thereof, cither unintelli- 
gibly,as ſome havc,to no purpole,or dangerouſly 
and impiouſly, as others have adventured to do, 
tovery bad purpoſe. And it well becomes us to 
ſuppolc an inhnite underſtanding may have 
ways of knowing things which we know no- 
thing of. To my apprehcntion , that laſt men- 
tioncd Author doth, with ill ſucceſs, attempt 
an 
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an explication of Gods manner of knowing 

this ſort of things, by the far leſs intelligible 

Notion, of the indiviſibility of eternity, com- 
prehending (as he ſays) all the parts of time, 

Not ſuccethyely, but together. And though he 

fruly ſay that the Scotiſts way of expreiting | 
how future contingents are preſent to God, 

7. e. according to their objeftive and intentional 

being; only, affords us no account why God : 

knows them, for which cauſe he rejects it 

and follows that of the Thomiſts, who will 

have them to be preſent according to their 

real and atinal exiſtence, 1 ſhould yet prefer 

the deficiency of the former way, before the 

contradictiouſneſs and repugnancy of the lat- 

ter3 and conceive thoſe words in the Divine Dr. More. 

Dialogues, as good an explication of the man- 

ner ot his knowledge , as the caſe can admir, 

(which yet is but the Scotiſts ſenſe) © That the 

** whole cvolution of times and ages, is ſo col- 

*lectedly, and preſentifickly repreſented to 

* God, at once, as if all things and actions 

* which cver were, are, or ihall be, were at 

© this very inſtant, and ſo always really pre- 

* ſent and exiſtent before him. Which is no 

** wonder, the animadverſion and intellectual 

* comprehenſion of God, being abſolutely in- 

* finite, according to the truth of his Idea: 

* I do therctore think that a ſober reſolution in Of Bathy- 

"* this matter , That it ſcems more fate, to al- = in rhe 

a Jn" X ame Dia- 
low this priviledge to the infinite under- 
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ſtanding of God, than to venture at all to 

* circumſcribe his omnitcience: For though it 

| may 
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© may ſafely be ſaid; that he knows not ary 
« thing that really implies a contradiction to 
* be known 3 yet we are not aſſured but that 
* may ſeem a contradiction to us, that is not 
* fo really in it felt. 

Only, as to that inſtance of the commenſ#- 
rableneſs of the diagonial line of a Quadrate 
to one of the fides; whereas , though there 
are great difficulties on both tides, wiz. that 
theſe are commenſurable, and that they are not ; 
yet any mans judgment would rather incline to 
the latter as the ealier part : I ſhould there- 
fore alſo think it more (ate, to make choice of 
that, as the parallel of the preſent difhculty. 

Upon the whole we may conclude that the 
knowledge of God is every way perfett ; and 
being ſo, extends to all our concernments. 
And that nothing remains, «pox that account 
to make us decline applying our ſelves to Re- 
ligious converles with him or deny him the 
honour and entertainment of a Temple. For 
which we ſhall yet [ce turther cauſe, when we 
conlider next, That bis power is alfo omni- 
potence. Which ( though the diſcourſe of it 
have bcen occalionally ſomewhat mingled 
with that of the laſt) might be directly 1po- 
ken of tor the fuller eviction of that his con- 
verſableneſs with men which Religion and a 
Temple do ſuppoſe. Nor indccd is it enough 
that he knows our concernmecnts , except he 
can allo provide cficctually about them , and 
diſpoſe of them to our advantage. And we 
caunot doubt, but he , who could create us, 
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and ſuch a world as this, can do ſo, even though 
he were ſuppoſed not omnipotent. But even 
that, it ſelf, ſeems a very unreaſonable ſuppoli- 
tion 3 that leſs than infinite power ſhould ſut- 
hce to the creation of any thing. For however 
liable it may be to controvertie , what a ſecond 
cauſe might do herein 3 being aſſiſted by the 
infinite power of the firſt : It ſeems altogether 


unimaginable, to us, how, though the power ot 


all men were not in one (which we will calily 
ſuppoſe to be a very vaſt power) it could, alone, 
be ſufficient to make the minuteſt atom ariſe 
into being out of nothing. And that all the 
matter of the univerſe hath been ſo produc'd 
out of nothing, it will be no great preſumpti- 
on to ſuppoſe alrcady tully proved z in thar, 
though any ſuch ching as neceſſary matter were 
admitted, yet its eſſential unalterableneſs would 
render it impoſſible it ſhould be the matter of 
e univerſe. Theretore when we canrot de- 
viſe what finite power can ever ſuffice (ſuppoſe 
we it never {o much increaſed , but ſtill hnire) 
to the doing of that which we are ſure is done, 
what is lett us to ſuppofe, but that the power 
which did it is timply infinite : much more 
when we contidcr, not only that ſomething 
actually is produced out of nothing, but do al- 
ſo ſeriouſly contemplate the nature of the pro- 
duction. Which carries fo much -of amazing 
wonder in it every where, that even the lealt 
and moſt minute things might ſerve tor ſuffici- 
ent inſtances of the unlimited greatneſs of that 
power which made them. As would be feen; 
1 if 
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if we did induſtrioufly ſet our ſelves to com- 
pare the effects of Divine Power with thoſe 
of humane art and skill. As is the ingenious 
and pious obſervation of the moſt worthy Mr. 
Hooks, who upon his viewing with his Micro- 
ſcope the point of a ſmall and very ſharp needle 
(than which we cannot conceive a {maller 
thing labourcd by the hand of man) takes no» 
icc of ſundry ſorts of natural things, © That 
© have points many thouſand times ſharper ; 
* thoſe of the hairs of inſe&s, &c. That ap- 
© pearing, broad, irregular and uneven, having 
* marks upon it, of the rudeneſs and bungling 
* of art. Sounaccurate (faith he) is itin all 
* its productions, even in thoſe that ſeem moſt 
* ncat, that, it examined truly with an organ 
* more acute than that by which they were 
©* made, the more we ce of their ſhape the 
© leſs appearance will there be of their beauty ;; 
© Whereas in the works of Natzre the deepe# 
* diſcoverics ſhew us the greateſt excellencies. 
* An cvident Argument that he that was the 
* Author of thcle things was no other than 
* omnipotent, being able to include as great a 
* varicty of parts in the yct ſmalleſt difcern- 
* able point, as in the valier bodics ( which 
* comparatively are callcd allo points) ſuch as 
* the Earth, Sun, or Plancts. And 1 may add, 
wiicn thoſe appear but points, in compariſon 
of his fo much valter work, how plainly doth 
tl;at allo argue to us the ſame thing ? 
Aud let us lirictly contider the matter. Om- 
nipotcncy as hath: been faia iniports a power 
ot 
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of doing all things poſſible to be done , or in- 
deed , fimply all things ; unto which paſſive 
power, an active one mult neceflarily corre- 
{pond. That is, there is nothing in it {clt pol- 
ible to be done, but it is alfo pothble ro ſome 
one or other to do it. It we thould therefore 
ſuppoſe God not umnipotent, it would follow 
ſome one or other were able to do more than 
God. For though poſlibility do import a non- 
repugnancy in the thing to be done 3 yet it al- 
{ſo connotes an ability in ſome Agent to do it. 
Wherefore there is nothing pothble which 
ſome Agent cannot do. And it fo, that Agent 
muſt cither be God or ſome other. To ſay it is 
God, is what we intend. That is, there is no- 
thing poſſible which God cannot do. Or he 
can do all things. But to ſay it is ſome other and 
wot God, were to open the door to the above- 
mentioned horrid conſequence z which no one 

that acknowledges a God (and we are not now 

diſcourling with them who ſimply deny his 

Being) would not both bluſh and tremble to 

avow. 

Some indeed have ſo over-done the buſineſs 
here as to deny any intrinſecal poſſibility of any 
thing, and ſay that things arc only faid to be 
pothble becauſe God can do them 3 which is 
the ſame thing as thus to explain Gods omni- 
potency, #. e. that he can do all things which 
he can do. And makes a Chimzra no more 
impothble in it (clt to be produced than a nor 
yet exiltent man. And the reaſon of the denial 
is that what is only poſſible is nothing 3 and 

2 there- 
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therefore can have nothing intrinſecal to it. As 
it it were not ſ{uthcient to the intrinſecal poſſ- 
bility of a thing, that its Idea have no repug- 
nancy in it. Yet entire and full poſſibility con- 
notes a reference to the productive power of 
an Agent ſo that it is cqually abſurd to fay 
that things arc only poſſible , becauſe there is 
no repugnancy in their Idea's, as it is to fay 
they are only poſſible becauſe ſome Agent can 
do them. Inaſmuch as the entire polhbility of 
their cxittence imports both, that there is no 
repugnancy in their Idea's (which it there be, 
they are every way nothing, as hath been ſaid 
betore ) and alſo, that there is a ſufficient power 
to produce them. Therctore, whereas we might 
believe him ſufficient every way for us, though 
we did not believe him ſimply omnipotent ; how 
much more tully are we aſſured when we con- 
ſider that he is ? Whereof alſo no place of 
doubt can remain, this being a moſt unque- 
ſtionable perteQtion , neceflarily included , in 
the notion of an abſolutely pertect Being. But 
here we nced not further infiſt , having no pe- 
culiar adverſary (in this matter ſingly ) to con- 
tend with, (as indeed he would have had an 
hard province who ſhould have undertaken to 
contend againſt omnipotency.) 

And now joyn herewith again the bownd- 
leſſneſs of bis goodneſs , which upon the ſame 
ground of his abſolute pertc&tion, mult be in- 
hnite alſo, (and which it is of cqual concern- 
ment to us to conlider , that we may under- 
ſtan] he not only can cffcctually provide about 
our 
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our concernments, but is moſt graciouſly in- 
Clined fo to do.) And then what rational in- 
ducement is wanting to Religion and the De- 
dication of a Temple ? It we confider the 
joynt cricouragement that ariſes from fo unli- 
mited power and goodneſs ? or what man 
would not become entirely devoted to him, 
who, by the one of theſe, we are aſſured, can 
do all things, and by the other, will do whot is 
beſt. + 

Nor therefore is there any thing immediate« 


ly needful toour preſent purpole, the eviction of 


Gods converſableneſ; with men, more than hath 
been already ſaid. That is, there is nothing elſe 
to be thought on, that hath any nearer influ- 
ence thereon. The things that can be ſuppo- 
{cd to have ſxch influence being none elſe than 
his Power , Knewledge and Goodneſt , which 
have been particularly evinced from the Crea- 
tion of the world , both to have been in ſome 
former ſubject, and to have all, originally mct 
in a neceſſary, bcing,, that alone could be the 
Creator of it. Which neceſſary Being, «s it: is 
ſeach, appearing, alſo, to be inhnite and abſo- 
lately perfect 3 the influence of theſe cannot 
but the more abundantly appear to be ſuch as 
ean and may molt ſufficiently and tully corre- 
ſpond both in genera! to the leveral exigercics 
of all creatkres, and more elpecially to all the 
real neceſſities and reaſonable dclires of man. 
So that our main purpoſe ſcems already gained. 
Yet becaulc it may be grateful when we are 
perſwaded that things are ſo, to fortifie (as 
3 much 
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much as we can) that perſwalion. And becauſe 
our perſwalion concerning, theſe attributes of 
God will be ſtill liable to aſſavie unleſs we ac- 
knowledge him every where preſent. Nor can it 
welbbe conceivable, otherwiſe, how the influ- 
ence of his knowledge, power , and goodneſs 
can be fo univerfal, as will be thought neceſ- 
ſary to infer an univerſal obligation to Religi- 
on. It will be therefore requilite to add fome- 
what concerning his Omnipreſence, or, becauſe 
fome that love to be very ſtrictly. critical will 
be opt to think that term reſtrictive of his pre- 
ſence to the univerſe (as ſuppoling to be pre- 
ſont is relative to ſomewhat , one may be (aid 
preſent unto , whereas they will ſay without 
the univerſe is nothing,) we will rather chuſe 
it to call it immenſity. For though -it would 
ſufficiently anſwer our purpoſe that his pre- 
{ence be univerſal to afl his creatures 3 yet even 
this is to be proved by ſuch arguments as will 
conclude hiny ſimply immenſe. Which there- 
tore wil with the greater advantage infer the 
thing, we intend. 

This part of Divine pertetion'we will ac+ 
knowledge to haye been impugned by ſome 
that have protefled much feves neſs to a Dei» 
tyand Religion 3 we will therefore-charitably 
ſuppoſe that oppoſition to have been joyned 
with inadvertency of the ill cendency ot ir, 
that is, how unwarrantably it would maim the 
notion of the former and ſhake the foundari- 
ons of the latter. Nor therefore ought that 
charity to be any alay to a jult zca) for (0 great 
CONCCINSs Ic 
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It ſeems then, firſt, manifeſtly repugnant to 
the notion of an intinjtely pertect Being to 
ſuppoſe it le(s than fimply immenſe, For , upon 
that ſuppolition, it mult cither be limited to 
ſome certain place, or cxcluded out of all. The 
The latter of theſe would be moſt openly to 
deny it; as hath, with irrcfragable evidence, 
been abundantly maniteſted by the molt lear- 
ned Dr. More ; whereto it would be necdlcſs 
and vain to attempt to add any thing. Nor is 
that the thing pretended to by the fort of per- 
ſons I now chicfly intend. 

And for the former, I would enquire ; Is 
amplitude of eſſence no pertection ? or were 
the confining ot this Being to the very miruteſt 
ſpace we can imagine, no detrattion from the 
pertection of it? what it the amplicude of 
that glorious and cver-bleſied Eflence were 
ſaid to be only of that extene (may it be (po- 
ken with all reverence , and rclentment ot the 
unhappy neceſſity we have of making ſo mean 
a ſuppolition) as to have been conhned unto 
that one Temple to which of old he choſe to 
confine his more ſolemn Worlhip 3 that be 
could be eſſentially preſent only here at once 
and no where elſe , were this no detraction ? 
They that think him only to repleniſh and be 
preſent by his eſſence in the highett heaven (as 
ſome arc wont to ſpeak) would they not con» 
fels it were a meancr and much lower thought 
to ſuppole that preſence circumſcribed 
within the ſo unconceivably narrower hmats, 
as the walls of an houſe ? It they would pre» 
T 4 tend 
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tend to aſcribe to him ſome perfetiion beyond 
thi , by ſuppoling his efſeutial preſence com- 
menſurable to the vaſter territory of the higheſt 
heavens, even by the ſame {uppolition ſhould 
they deny to him greater pcrtettion than they 
aſcribe. For the pertection which in this kind 
they ſhould aſcribe were hnite only , but that 
which they ſhould deny were intmite. 

Again, they will however acknowledge 
omnipotency a perfection included in the noti- 
on of an abſolutely perte& Being  theretore 
they will grant, he can create another world 
(for they do not-pretcnd to believe this inf» 
nite3 and if they did, by their ſuppoſition, 
they ſhould give away their cauſe) at any the 
greateſt diſtance we can conceive from this : 
therefore fo far his power can extend it elf. 
But what, his power without his being ? what 
then is his power? ſomething , or nothing ? 
rothing can do nothing 3 theretore not make a 
world. It is then ſome Being, and whoſe Bc- 
ing is it but his own ? Is it a created Being ? 
That is to ſuppoſe him firſt impotent, and then 
to have created omnipoteecy, when he could 
do nothing. Whence by the way, we may ſee 
to how little purpoſe that diſtinction can be 
applycd in the preſent caſe of eſſential and 
virtual contact , where the eſſence and virtue 
cannot but be the ſame. 

But (hall it be ſaid, he muſt in order to the 
creating ſuch another world, locally move thi- 
ther where he deſigns it ? 1 ask then , but can 
hc not at the ſame time create thouſands of 
k worlds 
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worlds at any diſtance from this round about 
it * No man can imagine this to be impoſſible 
to him that can do all things. Wherefore of 
ſuch extent is his power and conſequently his 
Being, 

Will they therefore ſay he can immenſly if 
he pleaſe diffuſe his Being but he voluntarily 
coutracts it; *Tis anſwered that is altogether 
impothble to a Being that is whatſoever it is by 
a {imple and abſolute neceſſity : tor whatſoever 
it is neceſſarily it is unalterably and eternally, 
or is pure attand ina poſſibility to be nothing 
which it already is not. Therefore fince God 
can every where excrt his power, he is nece(- 
ſarily, alrcady, every where. And hence Gods 
immenlity is the true reaſon of his immobili- 
tyz there being no imaginable ſpace which he 
doth not neceſlarily repleniſh. 

Whence alſo the ſuppoſition of his being fo 
conhned (as was faid) is immediately repug- 
nant tothe notion of a neceſſary Being, as well 
as of an abſolutely perfedi, which hath been 
argued from ir. 

We might moreover add that , upon the 
ſame ſuppolition, God might truly be ſaid to 
have made a creature greater than himſelf 
(Hr ſuch this univerſe apparently- were) and 
that he can make one (as they mult conteſs 
who deny him not to be omnipotent) moſt un- 
conceivably greater. 

Nothing therefore ſeems more maniteſt chan 
that God is immenſe; or (as we may expreſs 
it) extriuſecally infinite, with reſpect to place 3 
as 
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as well as intrinſecally, in rdpe& to the 
plenitude of his being and perfection. On- 
ly it may be ccquilite to contider, briefly, what 
is ſaid againſt it, by the othcrwiſe minded, 
that pretend not to deny his infinity in that 
other ſenſe. Whercin that this diſcourſe (well 
not beyond juſt bounds, their ſtrength, vs. 
of argument (tor it will not be fo ſcaſonable 
here to diſcuſs with them the Texts of Scri- 
pturc wont to bc inſiſted on in this matter) 
ſhall be viewed as it is collected and gathered 
upin one of them. And that ſhall be Curcel- 
lew, who gives it, as ſuccin&ly and fully , as 
any I have met with of that ſort of men. 

The Dodtrine it (elt we may take from him 
thas. Firlt (on the negative part by way of de- 
nial of what we have been hitherto aflerting,) 
he ſays, The foundation (that is of 2 diſtinction 
ot Mareſins's to which he is replying , tor (o 
occalionally comes in the diſcourlc ) viz. the in- 
finity of the Divine Eſſence, is not ſo firms as is 
commonly thought. 

And that thercfore it may be thought leſs 
hrm, he thinks fit to caſta ſlur upon it, by ma- 
king it the Doctrine of the Stoicky , expreſt 
by Virgil, Jovis omnia plena (as it it muſt 
needs be falſe becauſe Virgil (aid: it, though 1 
could tell, it it were worth the while where 
Virgil ſpeaks more agrecably to this ſenſe than 
ours, according to which he might as well have 
interpreted thus paſlage as divers Texts of Scri- 
pture. And then his Authority might have 
been of ſome value) And by Lucan, who helps 
it 
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it ſeerns to diſgrace and ſpoil it, Jupiter eft 
quodeunque vides, quorunque moveris (he might 
if he had a mind tb make it thought Paganiſh; 
have quoted a good many more, but then there 
might haye been ſome danger it ſhould paſs for 
a common notion ). Next hc quotes ſome paſla- 
ges of Fathers that import diſlike of. jt. About 
which we nced not concern our ſelves. For the 
queſtion is not what this or that man thought. 
And then for the politive account of his 
own judgment in the-caſe , having; recited di- 
vers Texts out of the Bible that {ermed as he 
apprehended to make againſt him, He would 
have us bclieve, that theſe all ſpeak rather of 
Gods providence and power by which be concerns 
bimſelf in all our works , words, and thoughts, 
whereſdever we live, than of the abſolute js. 2k 
of his Eſſence. 
And afterwards , That God is by bis Eſſence Unto 
in the ſupreme beaven, where be inhabits the in« which 
acceſſible light, but thence he ſends out from bim- _—_— 
og aks at 
jeif a ſpirit or a certain force, whether he ples- \.rge Vol- 
ſes, by which be is truly preſent and works there, belius de 
vera Kelig. 
Dia enim Dri &f potentia & ſapientia ad rt4 ommes extenditu, uti & 
potiftas five Imperium ;, idto ubique preſens, omningue numine [uo come 
pleve divitar, Oe. (. 1. 6-29, Schliclingius Artic. de Mio Dei. Ad 
Pl. 199. 6,7. Net laguiter David de [prrits ſable, gut preculiaris qui» 
dow Dei [prritus oft, (ed de ſpirits Du fimpliciter. Nec dicit ſpivitum 
iflum uhique re effec [ed tantumn docet nullum offe locum, ad quem is nt- 
queat prringere, te. Soalſo F. Sorry. Smaleins. And (though not 
alrogerher {0 exprefly as the reſt) Yorſtias, Trellis, Kc. 


Bur proceed we to his Reaſons, which he 
ſaith are not to be concemned. We ſhall there- 
tore 
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fore not-contemn them ſo far as not to take 
notice'of them; which trouble alſo the Rea- 
der may pleaſe to be atz and, afterward, do, as 
he thinks ft. 

1. That no difference can be conceived between 
God and creatures , if God as they commonly 
ſpeak, be, wholly, in every point ; or da fill all 
the points of the univerſe with bis whole Eſſence. 
For ſo whatſoever at all is will be God bim- 
ſelf 

Anſw. 'And that is moſt marvellous that the 
in-being of one thing in another muſt needs 
take away all their difference , and confound 
them each "with other' : which ſure would 
much rather argue them diſtinct. For certainly 
it cannot, without great impropriety,, be ſaid 
that any thing is in it ſel; And is both the con- 
tainer and contained. How were theſe thoughts 
in his\mind ? and theſe very notions which he 
oppeſcs toeach other, ſo as not to be confoun-» 
ded with his mind, and conſequently with one 
another' ? $o that it's a great wonder |he was 
not of both opinions at once. And how did he 
think his ſoul to be in his body, which, though 
ſubſtantially united with it (and that is ſome- 
wiat more, as we will ſuppoſe he knew was 
commonly held, than to be intimately preſent) 
was not yet the ſame thing. However himſelf 
acknowledges the powcr and providence of 
God to bc every where. And then at leaſt cve- 
ry thing multi it ſeems be the very power and 
providence of God. But he thought it may be 
only of confuting the words of Lacan , and 
cha- 
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chaſtiſing his poetick liberty. And it he would 
have been at the pains to turn all their ſtrains 
and raptures into propolitions, and fo have 
gravely fallen to contuting them , he might 
perhaps have found as proper an exerciſe for 
his Logick as this. As tor his talk of whole, 
whereot we acknowledge no parts (as it he 
imagined the Divine Eflence to be compoun- 
ded of ſuch, he ſhould have ſaid fo and have 
proved it) *tis an abſurd ſcheme of ſpeech 
which may be left to him , and them that uſc 
it to make their belt of. 

2. No Idolatry can be committed if there be 
not the leaſt point to be found, that is not whol'y 
fill of whole God. For whitherſoever worſhip 
ſhall be direfied, it ſhall be diretied to God bim- 
ſelf, who will be no leſs there than in beaven. 

Anſw. This proceeds upon the ſuppoſition 
that the former would be grantcd as ſoon as it 
ſhould be heard, as a ſelt-evident principle, 
that whatſoever is in another is that in which it 
ir. And fo his conſequence were moſt undeni- 
able. But though we acknowledge God to be 
in every thing, yet ſo to worſhip him in any 
thing, as if his eſſential preſence were contined 
thereto, while it ought to be conceived of as 
immenſe, this is Idolatry. 'And therefore they 
who ſo conceive of it as conhin'd (or ty'd in ay 
reſpefi, wherein he hath not fo ty'd it himſelt ) 
arc concerned to beware of ruuning upon this 
rock. 

3. Nor can the opinion of Fanaticks be f0- 
lidly refuted, who call themſelves firitual, when 
Fey 
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they determine God 10 be all in all. To do not 
only good but evil things, becauſe be is to be 
accounted to be eſſentially in «ll the atoms of the 
evorld, in whole \, and as a common ſoul by which 
all the parts of the univerſe do aft. 

Anſtr We may in time make trial whether 
they can be refuted or noz or whether any 
ſolid ground will be left for it. At this time it 
will ſuffice to ſay, that though he be preſent 
every where as a neceſſary Being, yet he acts as 
a free cauſe. And according as his wiſdom, his 
good pleaſure, his holineſs, and juſtice do guide 
his action. 

4. So God will be equally preſent with the 
wicked and with the holy and godly , with the 
damned in Hell and Devils, as with the bleſſed 
in Heaven or Chriſt bimſelf. 

Anſw. So he will in reſpeR of his eſſential 
preſence. How he is otherwile (diſtinguiſhingly 
cnough) preſent in his Temple , we thall have 
occatlion hereafter to ſhew. 

5. That I ſay not how ſhameful it is to think, that 
the moſt pure and holy God ſhould be as much in 
the moſt naſty places as in heaven, &c. (1 torbcar 
to recite the reſt of this uncleanly argument, 
wich is ſtrong in nothing but ill ſavour.) But 
tor 

Anſw. How ſtrange a notion was this of 
Holineſs, by which it is ſet in oppoſition to cor- 
poral hlthine(s! As it an holy man ſhould loſe, 
or very much blemiſh his ſanCtity , by a caſual 
fall into a puddle. Indeed it ſenſe mult give us 
meaſures of God , and every thing mult be 
reckon- 
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reckoned an eſſence to him that is fo to it 3 we 
ſhall ioon frame to our ſelves a God altogether 
fuch a one as our ſelves. The Epicureans them- 
ſelves would have becn aſhamed to reaſon or 
conceive thus of God, who tell us the Divine 
Being is as little capable of receiving a ſtroke as 
the Inane, And ſurcly (in proportion) of any 
ſenſible offence, we might as well ſuppoſe him 
in danger, as Dr. More titly expreſſcth it, to be 
hurt with a thorn, as offended with an ill ſmell. 

We have then enough to affure us of Gods 
abſolute immenſity and omnipreſence, and no- 
thing of that value againſt it as ought to ſhake 
our belicf herein. And ſurcly the conſideration 
ot this, added to the other of his pertcions 
(and which tends fo dirc&ly to facilitate and 
ſtrengthen our perſwaſion concerning the reſt) 
may render us afſuredly certain , that we ſhall 
hnd him a converſable Being, If we ſcriouſly 
apply our fſclves to converſe with him , and 
will but allow him the liberty of that Temple 
within us, whereof we are hereafter (with his 
leave and hclp) to treat more diſtinly and at 
large. 


The end of the Firſt Part. 
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